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SIR, 
() N E of the earliest and most pleasing Rerni- 
niscence in my literary life, is my acquaint- 
ance with your father.- 'Vhen ,ve were both 
young, his various learning and elegant accom- 
plishments attracted my attention and reverence; 
his long political career, ever marked by ho- 
nour, in
egrity, talent and beneficence, was 
beheld by his numerous friends witb delight and 
respect; and in these feelings, and the joy of 
seeing all his great and good qualities revived 
in his son, no one participated more than 
myself. It is pleasing to me to have this oppor-' 
tunity of reC<l{ ding the friendship with '\vhich 
he and yourselI have so long honoured me. 


,,! h the greatest regard, 
I have the honour to be 


\If obrged and obedient Servant, 


CHÁRLES BU7
LER.. 


l.incolu 9 s-Inn, 

8th Feb. 1822. 
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llEMINISCENCES. 


- 


INTRODUCTION. 


As the Writer's time of life adlnonishes hin1, 
that this * Inay be the last occasion, on which any 
production of his pen will solicit the attention 
. of the public, he avails himself of it to mention 
THE TITLES OF ALL HIS 'YORKS, 
nd to state 
succinctly son1e circumstances and observations, 
which the present publication brings to his RE- 
:MIXISCENCE. Several works having been Ï1n- 
puted to him, in ,vhich he has had no concern, 
and \vhich he knows only by their titles, he takes 
this opportunity of disclaiming ALL, which he 
shall not mention. 
M. Pellisson, in his account of M. Huét the 
celebrated bishop of A vranches, observes of him,. 
that, "from his tenderest years, he gave himself 
" to study; that, at his rising, his going to bed, 
" and during his Ineals, he was reading, or had 
" others to read to him; that neither the fire of 


., These reminiscences, in a contractf'd form, were prefixed 
to the writer's HISTORICAL l\IF.:\fOIR3 OF TilE ENGLISH, 
IRI
II AND SCOTTISH CATHOLICS, the publi(ation referred 
to- in the text. 


ß 
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U youth, the interruption of business, the variety 
" of his en1ployments, the society of his friends, 
" nor the bust1e of the world, could ever mode- 
" rate his ardour for study*." These expressions 
the Reminiscent has app ied, "\vith complete 
justice, to the reverend Mr. Alban Butler, the 
author of" The Lives of the Saints," his paternal 
uncle'f: he believes that, \vith some justice at 
least, he Il1ay also apply then1 to hÎ1nself. 
It is pleasing to him to reflect, that, thougL few 
have exceeded hin1 in the love of literature, or 
pursued it "vith gre3.ter delight, it never seduced, 
or was suspected by his professional friends of 
seducing him, for one moment, from professional 
duty. M. Tcissierl, in his account of one of the 
Frenchjuriscon
ntlts noticed in l}is Elûg'es, 111en- 
tions that "he ,vas so absorbed in his literary 
" pursuits, that his \vife ,vas frequently obliged to 
" drag him froln his library to his bureau." To 
this necessity, the loved and revered person, to 
\vhom the lleminiscent o,ves thirty-seven years 
of happiness, was never exposed. 
Very early rising,-a systematic division of 
his tilne,-abstinence from all COIYlpany and frolll 
all diversions not likely to amuse hiln highly,- 
from reading, ,vriting, or even thinking on mo- 
dern party politics,-and, above all,-never per- 


tit Pellisson, Histoire de l' Académie, vol. i. p. 102. 
t In the account of his life inserted in the 3d vol. of the 
writer's works. 
:t Elôges des Hommes Sçavans tirés de 1'IIistoirc de 1\1. de 
Thou. Leyde, 4 vols. 12n10. 
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mitting a bit or scrap of time to be unemp1oyed,- 
have supplied him \vith an abundance of literary 
hours. His literary acquisitions are principally 
o,ving to the rigid observance of four rules:- 
to direct his attention to one literary object only 
at a time; to read the best book upon it, con- 
sulting others as little as possible ;--w here the 
subject was contentious, to read the best book on 
each side ;-to find out men of information, and, 
,vhen in their society, to listen, not to talk. 
The produce of his literary labours has ap- 
peared in the publications, which these pages, 
opus ,senile, will be found to mention. It is a 
great satisfaction to him to reflect. that none of 
his ,vritings contain a single line of personal hos- 
tility to anyone. 


B 2 
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I. 


EDUCATION--FOREIGN COLLEGES FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF EXGLISH CATHOLICS. 


NO one ever discovered a passion for litera- 
ture at an earlier hour in his life than the Remi- 
niscent. He \vas first sent for EDUCATION to 
a roman-catholic acaderny at I-Iammersnlith.- 
During the two centuries, \vhich imnlediately 
follo\ved the reformation, the severity of the 
penal code had prevented the establishment, in 
England, of catholic institutions for education. 
The first, ,vhich acquired any thing like celebrity, 
,vas at Twyford in Hampshire; it had the honour 
of furnishing Mr. Pope ,vith his first rudÌ1nents 
of learning: the school at Hamlnersmith and a 
fe\v others foJlu\ved. They ,vere occasionally 
interrupted by infornlers; so that it 'vas deelncd 
advisable to break up the establishnlent at Twy- 
ford; and nlore than once, the apprehension of 
a domiciliary visit forced the master of the school 
at Hammersmith to send a\vay, suddenly, all its 
inmates to their parents. But, after the nliddle 
of the last century, the catholic schools ,verc 
seldom molested. 
Fron1 Halnmersmith, the RenlinÎscent ,vas 
ren10ved to an English catholic college in the 
university of Douay, under the care of secular 
priests. This ,vas one of the selninaries of edu.... 
cation, ,vhich, as education at home ,vas denied 



5 
them, the piety of roman-catholics formed on 
the continent. The principal of these were that 
at Douay, and one at St. Orner's under the' 
direction of the Society of Jesus ;-stirps tld lJro- 
11lovendas !Jo1las literas feliciter nata,-as Lipsius 
said of the Medici. The design of all these in- 
stitutions was to educate, for the ecclesiastical 
state, a succession of youths, who n1ight after- 
,vards be sent on the English mission. The catho- 
lic ge
try availed thelnselves of them for the 
education of their clIildren. They were excel- 
lently instructed in their religion;- the classics 
,vere well taught, but the main object of them 
being to form members for the church, they were 
not calculated to qualify the scholars either for 
business, the learned professions, or the higher 
scenes of life. Writing, arithmetic and geography 
were little regarded in them; modern history was 
scarcely nlentioned, and little attention paid to 
manners. 
But every care was taken to forin the infant 
mind to religion' and virtue: the boys \vere se- 
cluded from the world; every thing that could 
inflame their imagination or passions ,vas kept 
at a distance; piety, somewhat of the ascetic 
nature, was inculcated; and the hopes and fears, 
\vhich christianity presents, were incessantly held 
in their vie\v . No classic author was put into their 
hands, fron1 which every passage, describing 
scenes of love or gallantry, or tending, even in 
the relllotest degree, to inspire them, had not 
been obliterated. Ho\v this 'vas done may be 
B3 
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seen by any person, who will inspect father 
Juvençi's excellent editions of Horace or Juvenal. 
Few \vorks of English \vriters were permitted to 
be read; none, which had not been sinlilarly 
expurgated. The consequence was, that a 
foreign college was the abode of innocence, 
learning and piety. 
It has been questioned, \vhether this systenl of 
education is perfectly free fronl objection;- 
whether the sudden transition froill the walls of 
this holy retiren1ent, into the alluren1ents of plea- 
sure, \,y hich every youth must encounter, the in- 
stant he steps into the world, is not likely to Inake 
him rush into the opposite extreme of indulgence 
and dissipation; whether the strict state of co- 
ercion, in \v hich these students were educated, 
did not tend to break their spirit;-whether their 
i_111aginations were not too much subdued by the 
awful view of the eternal years thus incessantly 
presented to thenl ;-\vhether more of th
 \yorld"s 
morality ought not to be' taught to all, who are to 
live in the world :-in one word, \vhether the 
general effect of the system was not calculated to 
produce a feebleness of mind and soul, that 
would shrink fron1 contention, and give the pahn 
to the less religious, but bolder adventurer, 
" VinCel1tenl strepitus, et natuIIl rebus agendis.'7 
" But,-what is the end of Ou\
 beipg?" asked a 
l)ri st, to \v hon1, for the sake of obtaining hi'3 all- 
s\vcr, the Ren1iniscent retailed these objections: 
" Is it, ,vhat is usually tenned, to gucceed in life? 
" to deserve the praise of elegance? to obtain 
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" reno"
n? Is it not to save one
s soul? Can thi::; 
" be done better than by protracting innocence 
" as long as possible? What can compensate it 
" early 10ss1- Y ou say that all this purity ,vill 
" shrink at the first touch of the world. Be it so; 
" but the victin1 will then only be in the situation 
" in ,vhich he ,vould, in all probability, have 
" been much sooner, if he had been educated in 
" a dissipated school. Besides,-is it certain that 
" this ,viII be the case? Does experience show 
" that the habits of years are so soon overcolne? 
"-Admit however that it unfortunately hap- 
&C pens,-,vho is n108t likely to experience salu- 
" tary compunction? and, ,vhen sober years, the 
" rétollr de l'âg'c, as the French describe this. 
"period of life, shall come on, who is n10st 
" likely to return to religion and regularity,- 
" he, ,vhose youthful years were strict and pious: 
" or he, to ,vhose youth devotion ,vas unkno,vn 1 
" "Y' au say, that this sequestered education and 
"these subn1issive habit,:; disqualify for active 
" life: but don't thev teach obedience, teach 

 . 
" lllodesty, teach duty? - Now, \v hat is the rank, 
" ,vhat the pursuit, for which these do not elni- 
" nendy qualify? But, let experience decide the 
"question. The exclusion of the catholics of 
" this realm from all public, and from most lucra- 
"tive situations, and the general depression of 
(c their body, place them undel' many disad- 
"vantages. Making due allowances for this cir- 
" cun1stance, and for the cOlnparative proportion 
" of their nlunbers, you will find that they ,viII 
13 4 
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t, not suffer in comparison with their protestant 
" brethren. No, the more I think of it," continued 
the good ecclesiastic, "the more I feel di5posed 
" to advocate the strict precautionary discipline 
"of our foreign colleges." - The Reminiscent 
sincerely rejoices that he was educated in one of 
them. The ,vords " Douay college," it has ever 
been a pleasure to him to hear; they have ever 
brought to his recollection years of great happi- 
ness and scenes of great edification. 
It may be aQded, that the world has unavoid- 
ably found some way into these establishments 
since the inn1atcs of them have been settled in 
England, and that their plan of education has 
been n1aterially improved. Reading, arithmetic, 
geography, and modern history, are systemati- 
cally taught; and due regard is sho\vn to manners. 
On two accounts,-cheapness and universal 
equality oftreatn1ent,-the foreign education, of 
which "ve are speaking, was entitled to the highest 
praise. The instruction, the dress, the board, the 
pocket-money, the ornamental accomplishments 
of music, dancing and fencing, every thing, ex- 
cept physic, ,vas defrayed by the moderate yearly 
sum of 30 t. There ,vas no distinction of rank: 
-when the late duke of Norfolk was at Douay 
college, he rose at the san1e hour, studied and 
said his lesson in the san1e classes, ate at the same 
table, and ,vore the san1e uniform as the other 
boys; the son of the duke de St. Carlos did the- 
saIne at Stonyhurst; the grand Condé had done 
th
 same at the Loyolan Collége de ClêrlTIOnt" 
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But, \vhatcver objection n1ight be nladt! to the' 
retired and devotional habits of a foreign college, 
in respect to persons destined to the "70rld, none 
could be Inade to them in respect to person
 
destined to the church. The fruits of their pious 
education always appeared in the conduct of the 
catholic priests serving on the English mission. 
In describing the general body of the clergy 
of Amicns, the biographer of the celebrated 
bishop of that city, says, that "they were all 
" decent, and many exemplary." Higher praise 
belongs to the English catholic clergy. 'Vho 
of them is not punctual in his attendance at the 
altar? or assiduous in his confessional? Who, 
not reaù y at the call of every poor lnall, to afford 
hiln spiritual succour? or to instruct his poor 
child '! 'Vhere is the hospital, tbe workhouse, or 
the prison, into which, if it have a catholic 
inmate, the catholic priest does not cheerfully 
carry "the comforts of religion? 
"Vith few exceptions, these servants of God, 
and benefactors of man,-for these honourable 
appellations they certainly deserve,-subsist by 
privations. Still-scanty as is their revenue, tlle 
poor generally have some 8haÏ\
' of it. 'Vherever 
he is, the English catholic priest is the poor 
lTIan"S friend. 
It should he 111cntioned, that, nOhvithstanding 
their exile and persecutions, the hearts of the 
English scholars educated in these foreign col- 
leges rClnained truly English. This \vas fre- 
quently ob
erved by tho
c
 aillong \"h0I11 they 
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Were dOlniciliated. During the ,val', ,vhich wa
 
closed by the peace of Paris, every victory '\tvhich 
the English gained over the French, ,vas a 
triun1ph to the English boys: their Huperiors 
were more than once admonished by the magis- 
trates and their friends not to make their joy on 
these occasions too noisy. The salutary and 
incontrovertible truth, that one Englishman can, 
any day, beat two Frenchn1en, was as firmly be- 
lieved, and as ably demonstrated at Douay and 
81. Ûn1er"s, as it could be at Eton or Winchester. 


II. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES - HO
IER - Y1RGIL- 
DEl\lOST II EXE
-ClCEnO-Drr Y DEN-POP:E 
-:ì\lODERN EXGLISH POETS. 


CLASSICAL literature ,vas, for S0111C years after 
he quitted Douay college, the delight of the Re- 
n1iniscent; such it had be
n even before that tinle. 
He distinctly recollects his aln10st infant adnli- 
ration of Tasso in Fairfax's translation, and of 
tIomer in Pope "s; and that, even then, hc felt 
the splendid invocation, ,vith '\vhich HOHler intro- 
duce
 his catalogue of the ships, and the noble 
speech of Sarpedon to. Glaucus. At Douay he 
read the t\VO great epic pocIns of antiquity in 
their original language, and then preferred the 
llolTlan to the Grpcian bard. At a subse(luent 
tilne he rene\tycrl his Gre
k education under 
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the late Dr. Harwood >>X:, and then he begall to 
be sensible of the transcendent beauties of the 
latter. 
H077zcr has since been his favourite author.. 
The sublime conceptions, vivid figures, interest- 
ing narratives, but nlore than all, the exquisite 
style and perfect common sense of the Mæonian 
bard, are far above any praise ,vhich they can 
receive in these pages. His work is a prodigy: 
-"ve must suppose either that he ,vas preceded 
by other writers, ,vho had brought poetry to the' 
perfection, or nearly to the perfection, in '\vhich 
,ve find it in his writings; or that he hinlself 
created the poetry of his o,vn iU1mortai ,york. 
I t is observable that Herodotus t seen1S to de- 
claxe for the latter opinion. "As for the gods," 
these are his ,vords, " whence each of them ,vas 
"descended, or whether they were always in 

' being, or under \vhat shape or form they ex.. 
" isted, the Greeks kne,v nothing till very lately. 
" Hesiod and I-Ionler were, I belipve, about four 
" hundred years older than mysel
 and no Inore; 
" and these are the 111en "\vho ulade {l tlzeogoJl!J 
" for the Greeks; \ivho gave the gods their ap- 
"pcllations, defined their qualities, appointed 
" their honours, and described their forms. As 
" for the poets, \vho are said to have lived be- 
'* The Greek language appeared to be as familiar to this 
learned luan as the English. An erninent Greek scholar once 
said,-" I don't know why it is so, but I read no Gn
ek author 
" as fanÚ1iarly as I do a ne\V
paper." -Did even the Stcn::nscs 
1 ead Greek as fanliliurIy as \YC read nc\....spapcrs ? 
t EVTE[T.'Y;' 
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f( fot'e thcsè men, 1 am of opinion they can1e after 
"them." In this passage, Herodotus expresses 
an opinion that the Grecian theogony was the 
invention of Homer and Hesiod; but, "\vhoever 
reflects on its nature, its complication and con- 
trivance its countless but coherent relations and 
, 
dependencies, must be sensible that this was 
impossible. 
Even if this opinion were admitted, a further 
difficulty \vould press upon us. The poetry of 
Homer is complete; the structure of the hex- 
ameter is equalled by no other mode of versifi- 
cation in any language; the formation of the 
phrases, the collocation of the words, the figura- 
tive diction, the aniluation of innnimate nature, 
\vhatever else distinguishes poetry fron1 prose, is 
introduced, in its 1110st perfect 111ode, into the 
poems of I-Ioluer. The universal opinion of all 
ages has ackno\vledged these to constitute the 
true poetical character, and no succeeding age 
has improved on any of them. 'Vas he, then, 
the inventor of then1 ?-Thïs exceeds human 
power. Was he preceded by other bards, upon 
whom he refined, and WhOlU he transcendently 
excelled? 'fllen,-,vhat has becon1e of these 
antecedent poets? 
To solve these difficulties, the Relniniscent begs 
leave to suggest a conjecture, in \vhich he has 
sometimes indulged himself ;-that there existed 
in central Asia a civilized and po"\verful natioI4 
in which the Sanscrit language ,vas spoken, 
and the rcJig'ion of Bran1a P revailed' this the 

 , , 
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Ìnitiated Blight reconcile, hy en1blelnatical ex pIa.. 
nation, ,vith philosophy; but, in the sense in 
\vhich it ,vas received by the people at large, it 
was the rankest idolatry ;- that, cornparing ,vhat 
the writers on India,' and the Siamese, Chi- 
nese and Japanese writers, relate of a celebrated 
luan, whom they severally call Budda, Sommo- 
nocoddom, Fohi and Xaha, vve have reason to 
suppose that he ,vas the same person, and a re- 
forn1er of the Sanscrit creed and ceren1onial; 
that his reforn1ed systelll lllay be called Bud- 
dism: that this still preyails in Tartary, China, 
and nun1erous islands in the Indian Archipelago; 
but that Sanscritisn1 still exists in I-lindÚstan; that 
either before or after the Buddistic schism, and 
not far fron1 the era usually assigned to the fabu- 
10us ages, the Sanscritans spread their doctrines 
and languages over the countries, w}1Ïch lay to 
their ,vest, so that, in the course of tin1e, they 
became the religious creed and language both of 
Greece and Italy; that civilization and the arts 
and sciences flourished at this period an10ng 
them; that those, ,vho introduced then1 into 
Greece, ,vere called the Pelasgi; that those, 
,vho introduced them into Italy, acquired the 
appellation of Hetruscans; that, by degrees, the 
Sallscrit \vas lllouided into the Greek language; 
that frOlTI the Greek it degenerated, in Italy, into 
the Latin; that this state of things continued in 
Greece, till the irruption of the Dorians and 
Heraclidæ into Peloponnesus, about eighty years 
after the Trojan war; and in Italy, until the period 
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usually assigned for the foundation of Ron1e, 
,vhen, frOln some unkno\vn event, the glories of 
Iletruria \vere considerably Ïlnpaired; that, after 
the settlement of the Dorians and Heraclidæ in 
Peloponnesus, hut \vhile the former traditionary 
learning of Greece \i'/ås still remen1bered, Homer 
,vrote; that, in the confusion \vhich followed this 
event, the Inen10ry of Homer and the preceding 
and contemporary poets \vas lost; and that the 
minor poets never revi vec1, but that the super- 
eminent n1erit of Homer buoyed up his strains 
against the over\vhelming \vaves of time, and 
restored them to celebrity. 
This conjecture receives some countenance 
froln the opinion generally entertained by the 
ancients, that Homer acquired his kno\vledge in 
Egypt, and the Egyptians theirs from India; and 
from the systcln of Sir \Villian1 Jones * respect- 
ing the identity of the Indian, Grecian and 
Italian deitips: - Alnong these, if \ve believe 
Dr. Milne t, \ve should include the national 
deities of China.- It is also said by Sanscrit 
scholars, that there are strong marks of affinity 
bet\vcen the languages of these nations, and that 
son1ething even \vhich resen1bles the Greek and 
Roman Inetres, is discoverable in Sanscrit poetry. 
But, \vhatever opinions may be forn1ed on the 


* In his excellent dissertation upon this subject in the 
" Asiatic TIesearches." 
t See his " Hetrospect of the First Ten Years of the Pro- 
" testant l\1ission to China,"-an interesting v;ork, printed at 
the Anglo-Chinese press in 
Ialacca. 
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point:-; \vhich have been D1entioneò, no ùouLt 
can be entertained of the supreme ll1erit of the 
Homerie pocins. 
In one respect--the strong and exquisite de- 
lineation of character-Homer has, unquestion- 
ably, excelled all other lrriters. His heroes con- 
stitute nearly all the genera into ,vhich Inankilld 
can be divided; the specieses of theln he left to 
his follo\vers. SOlnetimes however, he descends 
to these, and then his pencil is equally powerful 
and distinct. All the priTlcipal actors in his 
poems have the heroic port, and therefore inspire 
R\Ve; but they are all hU111an, and therefore in- 
terest by their successes and misfortunes. 
Here, Vi r!;;i I, miserably fails. \Vith the ex- 
ception of Dido, and perhaps of Turnus in his 
latest hour, he has scarcely introduced into the 
Æneid a personage ,vho either in1poses by the 
grapd, or interest
 by the an1iable f atures of his 
character. Æneas is ,\yorse than insipid :-he 
disgusts by his fears, his shiverings, and his hu- 
Ulan sacrifices: and, in } is intervie,v ,vith Helen, 
"\vhile Troy was on fire, he is belo\v contclllpt. 
Alnata, ho\vever, is Virgil's crime: he had invested 
Dido ,vith grandeur; he n1ight have n1ade An1ata 
lovely; and, as he had excited our admiration 
for the Tyrian queen, he might have dra\vn our 
tears for the daughter of Latinus. 
It must be obvious to every reader that Homer's 
women are infinitely preferable to Virgil's; but 
it i'i not a little remarkable that the ,vomen of 
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Ossian are equal in grace, and. superior in deli- 
cacy and feminine tenderness to both. The 
icicles on Dian's temple are not n10re pure, nlore 
cl1aste than they. This seen1S to the Reminiscent 
to afford a strong, but, in his opinion, a solitary 
argument, in favour f the authenticity of the 
poems '\vhich describe them *. 
The " Paradise Lost" did not admit the dis- 
crin1ination of character, or excitement of feeling, 
,vhich the Iliad contains; and in this respect is 
necessarily its inferior. But the ability ,vith 
which ltfilton struggled \vith this overwhelming 
difficulty is prodigious, and nlay justify our as- 
serting the equality of the poets, ,vhile \ve adlui! 
the inequality of the poen1S. Perhaps neither 
the Latin nor the English epic contains any in- 
sulated passage which can be con1pared '\vith the 
description of the Mourner at the Scæan gate, or 
with,-perhaps the very nob1est effort of the epic 
nluse,-Priam's begging the body of IIector'f
 : 
· The n1agic of exquisite poetry is, perhaps, IJowhere more 
conspicuous than in the description of Dido's silent and in 
dignant scorn of Æneas in the Stygian regions, and her 
return to Sichæus. Stript of the charm, with which it is 
invested by the poet, the scene is disgustingly ludicrous; but, 
as it is related Ly \Tirgil, it rises to sublimity. If the whole 
adventure 011 the Tyrian shore had been told by an ordinary 
poet, the widower and"the widow would always have been in 
view, and been comic. 
t One fancied scene, however, of common life-the prison 
interview between Jeannie Deans and Effie, in the Ilearl {if 
l\lid Lbthian-has been described with such exquisite pathos, 
that, if it were lawful to weigh Iwro(;s and ordinary nlOrtals 
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-to these only, Milton's descriptions of Satan 
in his first book, and some scenes in '\vhich he 
introduces Adalll and Eve, are inferior.. Yet, 
there is no part of Homer which ,ve read with 
more pleasure than the second, fourth and sixth 
books of Virgil. The story of Nisus and Euryalus 
is exquisite; but is it not exceeded by the night- 
adventures of Ulysses and Diomedes, in which 
,vc hear every step, and feel every breath? Ho- 
mer's language is uniforn1ly idiomatic: Is not 
.Virgil's occasionally too highly polished? Does 
it not sometimes cease to be Latin? Has not the 
poem of Lucretius, bave not the hexameters of 
Catulllls, and the' epistles of Horace, more of the 
true raciness of the Latian soil ? 
The Reminiscent recollects the little real ad- 
miration with which, ,vhen he ,vas at Douay, 
he read the Olynthiacs anù Philippics of De- 
Jllo8tltenes, and the preference which he then 
gave to Cicero; but '\vhen after\varùs, he perused 
them with Dr. Harwood, and, by attending the 
debates in parliament, became acquainted \vith 
the nature and effects of public speaking, he 
perceived the excellence of Demosthenes. As 
an orator, Cicero al\vays appeared to the Re- 


in 11le same scales, it Inight be con1pared with this wonder 
of flomer's n1use, and not suffer by the cOlnpariscn. No 
judge of gooù writing ever approached the pages which 
contain it, without a fear of the author's failure; n:me ha..q 
perused them without astonishment at the felicity of the 
execution. 


c 
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Inìnìsc
nt to be entitled to the full measure, 
,vhich he has received, of universal adlniration: 
-he trembles to add, that he thinks his philoso- 
phical ,yorks defective in order and precision, 
and that they contain a superfluity of words. 
II is Letters are beyond praise: it is observable 
that an epistle to Lentulus, in the first book * of 
his familiar correspondence, contains the ablest 
delineation of ratting., and the most artful apology 
· for it, '\rvhich have appeared. No letters, an?ient 
or modern, are comparable \vith Cicero's. 
Raçine always carried in his pocket a volume of 
those to Atticus.
Lord Bolingbroke'/il may be 
thought to approach nearest to them.-From 
the specimens \vhich \ve have seen, it may be 
confidently expected, that the letters of lJIr. 
Burke will be found eminently beautiful and 
interesting t. 
Of the ,yorks of the ancients, ,vhich tinle has 
intercepted froln us, it is difficult to fix on that, 
of which ,ve should 1110st lament the loss. Mr. 
Fox mentioned to the Ren1iniscent that he prin- 
cipally regretted the lo
t tragedies of Euripides, 


:He Epist. ad Familiares, 1. 1. ep. 7. 
t The perfect diction of ].[adamc de Sé1:igné must be 103t, 
in a great measure, upon foreigners: they will be more sen- 
sible of the clear nervous style of 1
ladame de 1.1faintéllOll and 
, , 
the unpretending wisdOlTI and good sense of her observations, 
addressed in general to perSDns in the n10st exalted ranks, but 
conveying lessons of virtue and prudence to persons of every 
condition. Do not these letters place her at the head of the 
female writers of France? 
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and the comedies of il'lenander: some think the 
Decades of Livy, and the portions of Tacitus, 
which have not reached us, a greater loss. If 
the Ren1Íniscent could obtain any of the upera 
deperdita by a ,vish, it ,vouId be the lIfe1710irs of 
1JIeg;astheJles, the ambassador of Seleucus at Pa- 
libothra, the capital of the Prasii, or the coun- 
try ,vatered by the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jumna. 'Vhat a store of ancient Indian learn- 
ing might ,ve not expect them to unfold! 
Classical literature naturally leads to a con- 
sideration of 'lllodcrJl poetry. The Reminiscent"s 
almost complete ignorance of the Italian /aJl- 
g;llag'e, does not allo,v him to speak of the poets 
of that country. lIe was once familiar ,vith those 
of France: but his tot2.1 neglect of them, with 
very few exceptions, during the forty last years 
of his life, has driven theI11 froln his recollection. 
lIe remembers, ho,vever, his admiration of the 
perfect style of Boileau, without a useless epi- 
thet, or an imperfect ,vord, and ,vith very little 
of that inversion, ,vhich is the great defect of 
French poetry;-lie also recollects his adn1ira- 
tion of the poems of Jean Ba lisle Rousseau, 
"7 ho appeared to him to possess n10re of the 
true poetic character than,-(unless we should 
except Ra
ine),-has been besto"\ved on any of 
his countrymen. IIis \vorks are little known in 
this country; a selection of thenl,-(for, unfor- 
tunately, seyeral are highly objectionable),-,vas 
Inade by father Porée :-an Engli
h reader ,vill 
C 2 
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be delighted with theln; he will find that, in 5e- 
veral, the French bard has mounted the winged 
Btped, and soared \vith no middle flight:if:. 
I t ,vas not till " the subtle thief of youth" 
.had stolen all his early years, that the Remi- 
niscent ,vas really sensible of the wonders and 
charms ,vith \vhich the pages of the bard of the 
A von abound, and which, notwithstanding his 
countless deforlnitips and absurdities, place him 
in the British-the Reminiscent belicves,-in 

very theatre, without a rival or a second. Shak- 
speare, perhaps, is the only poet \vho has put 
i_nto tIle mouth of an actor 
 speecb which the 
person, ,vhonl that actor ,vas intended to repre- 
sent, might have spoken On the occasion to which 
it is assigned. Brutus and Anthony might have 
uttered the very speeches, IIamlet might have 
pronounced the very soliloquy, Macbeth and his 
Lady might have held the same dialogue, and 
Falstaff anù the Merry 'Vives of 'Vindsor might 


· Every readcr of taste must 
dtnire the following stanza; 
- the French bard abounds with strains of equal beauty. 
" l\Iontrez nous, gucrriérs magnanin1es ! 
" V otres viI-tus dans tout leur jour; 
(( V oyons conlfficnt ,"os cæurs sllblilne
 
" Du sort souti
ndront Ie retour! 
" Tant que sa f::l'\'eur vous scconde, 
" V ous étes Ies maîtres du monde, 
" V otre grandeur nous éLIouit:- 
" 1\1 . . d ", 
alS au nlOlIl re rc\-crs fl1neste, 
" Le masque tOll1ue, l'hOlnn1
 rPBte, 
" Et Ie héros s'évanouit. 
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have had the same conversations as Shakspeare 
has ascribed to them. This is his peculiar praise; 
and, (at least with the single exception of Ho-- 
mer), no other poet has so many real touches of. 
simple or sublime nature * · 
On a late perusal of some' of the best works or 
Dryden, and Pope, the Reminiscent thought he 
perceived a great superiority in the former: he 
remembers when he thought the contrary. Age, 
he believes, makes us fastidious in poetry, and' 
feel much more than we do in youth, the truth of: 
the known observation of Horace,- 


l\Iediocribus esse poetis, . 
Non Dî, non bOlnÍnes, non concessere Colun1næ. 


He remelnbers when he knew by heart a great 
part of Dodsley's (}ollection: he is now insensible 
of the merit of the greater portion of the poems 
wbich it contains. Very little poetry, \vhich has 
appeared since the decease of Pope, now affords 


. * TIJe circumstances, which he invents, are sornetÏ1nes so 
perfectly suited to the scene which he describes, and the 
actors in it, that we feel it quite certain, and would even 
wager, that they really took place. Thus, when Casca relates 
to Cassius, the offer of the crown to Cæsar, and his unwilling 
rejection of it, Cassius asks, "Did Cicero say any thing?" 
"Aye," Casca answers" "he spoke Greek." "To what 
" effect?" asks Cassius. "Nay," replied Casca, "an I lell you 
"that, I'll ne'er look you i' the face again; but those that. 
"understood hÜn, smiled at one another and shoÐk their 
"heads." Now, supposing Cicero to have been present at... 
the scene, is it not quite certain that Cicero did talk Greek;. 
and that all who understood hinI, did sn1Ïk and did shake 
their heads? 


3 
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hilll pleasure; but Goldsmith, Collins, and SOine 
passages in Churchill, he yet peruses ,vith de- 
light. This very year he read the C01JZllS of 
l\Iilton, and his Alleg"ro and Penseroso, with all 
the zest and admiratioI} of youth. Miss Seward 
used to say, that she v/ould try a person, vvho 
pretended to a taste for poetry, by his feelings 
on perusing, for the first til11e, the Lycidas of 
Milton: would not his feelings, \vhen he first 
perused the mask of Con1us" afford a better cri- 
terion? 
Every verse of G ra..zJ is. imprinted in the Ine- 
mory of the Reminiscent. It is ren1arkable that, 
notwithstanding the obscurity, the stiffness, the 
bad rhYlnes, and disgusting al1iterations of that 
poet, his \vorks are more read and rClnelnbered 
than those of any other English poet. If all the 
printed copies of the poems of Gray \vere anlli- 
1Ülated, there is not a county in England, or a 
parish in Lond on, in which all his English and 
all his Latin odes, and his incon1parable elegy, 
lnight not be supplied, hy the recollections of 
some of their inhabitant
. 
Ho\v very little of Goldð'JJzith is kno\vn by Ileart! 
Yet his language is at once more sinlple and ITIOre 
elegant, and his rhymes more perfect, than those 
of Gray. He has nothing of Gray"s alliteration, 
stiffness, or obscurity; his images are dra,vn from 
real life; and an he says comes home to men's 
business and n1anners. To \tvhat, then, are ,ve to 
attribute the superior popularity of Gray? Cer- 
tainly not to Goldsmith"s ,vant of excellence: but 
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the muse of Gray ,vas of a higher order. To use 
an expression attributed to Dr. Johnson, if she 
has sometimes the contortions, she has often 
,vhat Goldsmith never has, the enthusiasm of 
the Sybil; and even her ordinary gait sho,vs her 
divine origin *. The greatest compliment ,vhich 
can be paid to Gray, is to mention his acknow- 
ledged superiority to Goldsmith. May not some... 
thing of this kind be said of Milton and Lord 
Byron? Lucifer is' great, how much greater is 
Satan 1 
The most eminent English poets of our o,vn 
tinIes are confessedly Co,vper, Lord Byron, Sir 
'Valter Scott and Southey. The true poetic cha- 
racter is spread over all their poems: those of 
CowpcJ" are particularly set off by a general tinge 
of religious and n10ral Inelancholy, which adds 
to their general effect; but a multitude of his lines' 
are rough,-a nlultitude, prosaic; this renders 
the perusal of then1 a task, and the pleasure 
,vhich attends it does not ahvays compensate 
the labour. It is surprising that Southey, ,vho 
has ,vritten and still ,vrites so nluch, should, as 
in his Don Roderick, have written so ,yell. Lord 
 
Byron's poems contain many passages of great 
sublimity and pathos, and nlany of exquisite 
gaiety and hun10ur; but he is too frequently 
obscure, and too often, while the attention is 
exerted in discovering his meaning, his exquisite 
poetry evaporates. Sir TValter l
cott'8 poen1s 
abound ,vith passages of the highest splendour- 
, 

 Et vera incessu patuit Dea.-v"'IRG. 
C 
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and animation: he carries his reader into the 
scenes which he describes, and nlakes hin1 
partake of their agitation. An antiquarian pic- 
turesque is frequently introduced, \vhich, pal.ti- 
cularly to those, who are skilled in antiquarian 
lore, has an indescribable charm; but his ease is 
not al\vays laboured, and the mind of the reader 
js too much employed in endeavouring to under- 
stand his story, and follo\v the clue of his nar- 
rative, to be always alive to the charm of his 
poetry. May we not apply both to him and 
Lord Byron, what Cardinal de Retz says of the 
grand Condé, that "he did not do justice to 
"the greatness of his O\VD merit." \Ve hope, 
anù \ve believe, that neither has yet produced 
llis greatest work. 
Crabbe,-sometimcs the Teniers,-sometin1es 
the Salvator Rosa of modern poetry, \vill accom- 
pany those \vhon1 vie have n1entioned, to pos- 
terity. When a person has succeeded so ,veIl 
in one line, it lllay be in1pruùent to ,vish that he 
had engaged in another; yet it is in1possible not 
to lan1ent that his muse has not oftener fre- 
quented the abodes of virtue, of innocence, of 
comfort and joy. 
To return to Pope,--the n1erit of his translation 
of Homer is admitted by every person of learning, 
taste and candour. I t is however true, that he 
often generalizes ,vhile IIomer d \'vells in 'particu- 
]ars; that he too frequently expresses the \\Thole, 
,vhile IIolner expresses a part only of '\vhat he. 
,vishes his rea.ders to under::;tand; and that, by 
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describing common things or occurrences with 
too much pOlnp, he sometin1es borders on the 
burlesque. This may be thought to justify Gib- 
bon's expression, that U Pope's translation has 
" every merit except that of likeness to its ori. 
ce ginal*." 
lIfebllotll, in his" Letters of Sir Tho1JlaS Fitz- 
" Osborne," produces several instances, in which 
the translation is superior, in his opinion, to the 
original. He proceeds to contrast different parts 
of the versions of Pope ànd Dryden, and gives a 
decided preference to the fornler. One passage 
cited by him is that, which describes Andro- 
mache returning, after the intervie,v at the Scæan 
gate, to her maidens in the palace. Dryden thus 
translates the original :- 


Ct At this,-for new replies he t did not stay, 
U But laced his cre
ted helm, and strode away. 
" His lovely consort to her house returned, 
" And, looking often back, in silence mourned. 
" I-lome when she CaIne, her secret woe she vents, 
" And fills the palace with her loud laments. 
" These loud laments her echoing Inaids restore, 
" And I-Iector, yet alive, as dead deplore." 


.. No literal translation of the satires and epistles of lIorace, 
which Pope has in1Ïtated, presents such a re
elnblance to the 
origina[g as bis imitations. How well do the peer, whom purg- 
ing and blistering reduced to a single vote, and l\Iarlbo- 
rough's soldier, poor anù old, repre3ent the incidents which 
befel the n1an at Argos, and the sulùier of Lucullus! In 
SOlne of lIorace's n10st finished passages, Pope succeSßfulI) 
çontends with hin1: but is he ever seen in llul nce's easy chair? 
t Ilector. 
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It is thus rendered by Pope: 
" Thus having said,-the glorious chief re
111neS 
" His tow'ry helmet, black with Rhading plumes 9. 
" His princess parts with a prophetic t sigh, 
" Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 
" That streamed at every look,-then, llloving slow, 
" Sought her own palace,"and indulged her woe., 
" There, while her tears deplored the godlike luan, 
" Through all the train the soft infection t ran; 
" The pious J maids their mingled sorrows shed, 
U And mourn the living Hector as the dead." 


May not the justice of the preference given 
by Melmoth to Pope's version of this passage 
be questioned? Is not the silnplicity of Dryden, 
homely perhaps as it may be thought, greatly 
preferable to the Ovidian graces of Pope? II 


>If Does this convey the meaning of the original? 
t There is no sigh in the original, and IImuer Cel tainly 
\,,"ould not have called it " prophetic." 
t Nothing can be less I-IOineric than this expression. 
j 'Vhere did Pope find the piety of the lnaids? 
II l\lelrnoth prefers to the original, Pope's translation of 
the night-piece which foHows the description of tbe se- 
conù battle between the Trojan" and Greeks. The fanner 
are victorious, and drive the Greeks to the fortifications 
in the front of their ships :-Night puts an end to the 
battle; the Trojan troops continue in the field, kindle fires, 
and keep watch under arms. To bring, in the liveliest 
Inanner, these fires and their efIect before his reader, the 
poet introduces this celebrated sÌJnile: it may be thus lite- 
rally translated: " As when, in the heavens, the stars 
" around the resplendent moon shine in greatest lustre, and 
Ie the air is without wind, the watch.towers, the n10untain 
"heads, and the woody promontories are visible, and the 
4C whole finl1an1ent opens itself in its Îlnlnensity; all the stars 
," of heaven are displayed, and the shepherds H'joice in spirit. 
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An excuse for tIle ornanlents, with \vhich Pope 
has studiously attempted - to set off his translation, 


" Such and so numerous, between the ships and the stream3 
" of Xanthus, shone the fires of the Trojans before the wa113 
" of Troy. A thousand fires were burging in the field, and 
"at each fire fifty men were seated, by tbe light of the 
" bickering flame; the horses stood round the chariots, de- 
"vouring the white barley and oats, and awaited the fair- 
" throned ulOrning." 
Pope thus translates the simile: 
" As when the moon, refnlgent lamp of night, 
" O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
" 'Vhell not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
" And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene; 
" Arcund her throne tbe vivid planets roll, 
" And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole, 
" O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
" And tip with silver every mountain's head, 
" Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
" A flood of glory bursts frOll1 all the skies; 
'e The conscious swains, r
joicing in tl
e sight, 
" Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light." 
'1'0 the preference which l\lehnoth claims for th
 trans- 
lation of this passage, over the original, an adnlÌrer of flomer 
nmy reasonably object: he will allow the translation to be 
a performance of no ordinary poet, but will contend that its 
pleonasms considerably detract from its nlerit. Its great 
defect, however, is its total n1Ïsrepresentation of the inlage 
and sentiInent expressed in the origin
1. Homer de<3cribes 
real, quiescent nature; Pope nlakes her poetical and aninlated : 
The moon is the principal object in the translation; the original 
directs the attention to the stars, to which the poet resembles 
the fires burning in the Trojan camp, and which form the sub- 
ject of the comparison. "The flood of glory," which, in tbe 
words of the translator, " bursts from all the ßkies," is repre- 
sented by him to irradiate all nature. The original morejustIy, 
and Inore picturesquely linlits both the glory and its effects; the 
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is furnished by the remark of Dr. Johnson, that 
" though Virgil wrote in language of the same 
U general fabrick with that of Homer, in verses 
U of the same measure, and in an age nearer to 
u Homer's time by 1,800 years, yet he found, 
"even then, the state of the world so much 
" altered, and the demand for elegance * so mucb 
U increased, that mere nature would be endured 
" no longer; and that, perhaps, in the multitude 
" of bon-owed passages, very few can be shown 
U ,vhich he has not embellished t." It is ilnpos- 
sible to deny the general justness of this remark; 
but may not the Reminiscent be allowed to hint, 
that no embellishment should have been admitted 
by Pope that was cont'l"ary to the genius of the 
original; and to ask, whether many embellish- 
luents of this kind have not found their way into 
the translation! 


former to the glittering of the stars, the latter to their bringing 
into view the woods, the lllountain-heads, and the prolllonto.. 
ries. Is not this its real cflect? \V ould not the scene have 
been thus painted by Vcrnét! _ 
At the end of the simile, half of a verse in the original is 
expanded into two Yerses; in the last, the translator n1akes 
the swains bless the " useful " light: is not this epithet both 
'\ery improper, and singularly contrary tu the genius of 
IIorner? 
If an adn1Ïrer of I-IOlner were required to prove the general 
inferiority of Pope's translation, and the nature of that infe- 
riority, could he prove them better than by producing the 
original and translation of this sill1Ïle? 
" \Vould not" refinement" have been a more proper word? 
t Has he often improved tholn by tbese enlLellishments? 
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With the translation of Pope, that of Cou'P
r 
win sustain no comparison. I t is literal; and 
may be thought to bear, on this account, a nearer 
resemblance to the original. It is true, that, if it 
be exalnined ,vord for word, this will appear to 
be the case; but, if the general effect of anyone 
speech, or anyone narrative be considered, the 
result \vill be very different. Let their transla- 
tions of tl1at part of the first book of the Iliad, 
,vhich describes the walk of the priest on the 
loud-resounding shore, and his address to the 
. chiefs, be compared :-:-which will be found to 
give the best notion of the exquisite charm of 
the original? Even the most orthodox Grecian 
must give the palm to Pope. Dr. Johnson pro- 
nounces his translation to be " a poetical wonder, 
" -a production which no age or nation can 
" pretend to equal.
' Is this exaggerated praise? 
Dryden's translation of the Æneid stands nearest 
to it: a poet by profession, in search of poetical 
imagery, poetical combinations and poetical dic- 
tion, will perhaps find more of these in Dryden; 
but general readers will unquestioll3bly give a 
decided preference to Pope. 
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III. 


JUltISPRUDENCE. 


TJ-IE Inns of COllJ t completely divorced the 
Reminiscent from the nluses :-in the course of 
his professional studies he endeavoured to obtain 
a general elementary knowledge of the La,vs 
and Constitutions of other countries. The fe,v 
follo\ving miscellaneous observations on SOlne of 
the topics, to which this subject leads, will not, 
perhaps, be unacceptable to his readers. 


III. I. 


lIeirs/lip and Vellal;ig rif Judicial Qfjices ,in Fiance. 
. 


AN Englislllnan will hear ""vith surprise, that 
in France, froln the age of Le,vis the t,vclfth, till 
the revolution, lnost offices of justice ,vere both 
hereditary and saleable; he ,viII hear, \vith 
greater surprise, that this ,vas a point, on ,vhich 
respectable opinions \vere divided at the first, 
and continued divided to the last. 
In the year 1467, offices, which before that 
tinle had been simple cOlnmissions, revocable at 
the king's pleasure, were, by an edict of Le,vis 
the eleventh, rendered perpetual and hereditary. 
This edict gave rise both to the heirship and sale 
of offices. In 1493, Charles the eighth published 
an edict, which, while it prohibited the sale by 
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one subject to another, of offices that regarded 
the adn1inist
ation of justice, ,vas silent on the 
sale of other offices, and ,vas therefore supposed 
to legalize their sale. An edict of Le,vis the 
twelfth allo,ved the sale even of offices of justice. 
Until 1522, the ,vhole of the n10ney paid for the 
purchase of them ,vas received by the crown; 
but in that year, an edict of Francis the first 
permitted individuals, possessed of such offices, 
to sell them, on paying a certain proportion of 
the purchase-n1oney into the royal treasury: this 
Inade venality of offices an important article of 
the French constitution, and an important branch 
of the royal revenue. 
In the course of tin1e, it underwent many 
1110ùifications. For son1e centuries before the 
French revolution, it was conducted on the fol- 
lowing plan :- "\Vhen the king established a ne,v 
court of justice, the edict of its creation fixed the 
number of the magistrates or judges, and the 
specific SUIns to be paid by them for grants of 
the offices, which they should fill. For these, the 
candidates petitioned the king; the grants of 
theln ,vere made by letters under the great seal; 
and, from that time, the offices 'v ere hereditary 
in the fan1Ïly of the gralltee.- Where a court 
,vas established, the possessor of any of the 
offices, of ,vhich it ,vas composed, might, in his 
life-time, and his heirs might, after his decease, 
dispose of it by sale; or he might direct by will 
that it should be sold. "Then the sale of an office 
took place, the purchaser petitioned the cro,vn 
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for a grant of it; and, \vhen the grant was signed, 
he paid, besides the price payable to the vendor, 
a sum of money into the royal treasury: the 
amount of it varied from 1,000 to 2,000 French 
cro,vns. The lnoney which he paid into the royal 
treasury, was, on a subsequent sale of the office, 
returned to him or his heirs. Thus, the purchaser 
of an office virtually paid for it no more than 
the interest which accrued upon the purchase- 
money from the time of its payment until the 
return of it on a resale. But great care was ex- 
erted to ascertain that the person, to whom the 
office was granted, !:;hould be properly qualified 
for the discharge of its duties. It was always 
required that he should have taken the degree of 
licentiate both in the civil and the canon law; 
and the taking of such a degree, in a French 
university, ,vas far from a mattcr of course. As 
soon as the grant of the office was delivered to 
the purchaser, he presented it to the tribunal to 
which the office belonged, ,vith a petition, stating 
generally, his qualifications, and expressly aver- 
ring that tlle money, ,whIch he had paid for the 
office, ,vas really his own, and had not been 
borrowed by him for the purpose. A comlnission 
then issued, composed of lay and ecclesiastical 
lawyers and other persons of rank: they were 
directed to inquire and report upon the learning, 
morals, political conduct and general idoneity 
of the purchaser. The procureur-general of the 
parliament, within whose resort the office lay, 
presided over the comlnission. If the inquiry 
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,vas favourable to the purchaser, they chose, out 
of the digest or code, son1e point of la,v, upon 
"\vhich, at the end of eight days, he was to come 
prepared \vith cOlnplete legal inforlnation; he 
,vas also expected to answer, "\vith general suffi- 
ciency, on the civil and canon law, and on the 
ordonnances and customary law of the country. 
Sometimes, he was declared incapable of the 
office; sometimes, a tf;rm for further probation 
was allowed him. Till the Iniddle of the last 
century these examinations \vere conducted with 
great strictness. The chancellor himself occa- 
sionally examined the persons appointed to 
offices, on their competency. "One day," says 
"Brantôme, "I called on M. Ie Chancelier de 
..., 
"l'Hôpital, with Maréscha] Strozzi, \vho ,vas 
" alnong his favourites, and he invited us to dine. 
U For our dinner he gave us an excellent bouillie*, 
· Of the excellence of this bouillie, Strozzi was a consum- 
mate judge, if he was capable of appreciating the lnerit of his 
own cook. "This great artist maintained his Illaster's table 
" with twelve couverts every day, during the long and severe 
U blockade of Le Petit Leyth, although he had nothing better 
" to place on it, than the quarter of a carrion-horse, and now 
" and then the grass and weeds that grew on the ramparts: 
"c'etoit un lzunzme sZlperbe! 'Vith ..onc thistle's head and a 
" nettle or two, he could make a soup for twenty guests; an 
" haunch of a little puppy-dog, made a Toli des plus e:rce/- 
" lents: but his coup de n1aitre was, when the rendition, what 
" you call the surrender, took place and happened; and th
n 
" he made, out of the hind quarter of one salted horse, forty- 
" five couveJ ts, that the English and Scottish officers and 
" nobility, who had the honour to dine with J\lonseign(
ur, 
H upon the rendition, could not tell what the devil anyone of 
" them were ma.de u
"on at &lll." -FO,.tllllfsuf Nigel, yo1. ii. rh. 1. 
D 
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Ie and nothing n10re; but his conversation ,vas 
" charlning; fine words, fine sentences in abun- 
" dance, and no\v and then a gentle joke. After 
" dinner, a couple of counsellors, just chosen into 
" their offices, ,vere announced; he ordered them 
"in, and, ,vithout desiring them to sit down, 
" called for the code, and put several questions 
" upon different articles in it to the two gentle- 
"men, ,vho all the ,vhile trenlbled as a leaf. 
" Their answers did not sho\v much kno,vledge ; 
" and he gave then1 such a lecture! Though the 
" youngest of theln was fifty years old, he sent 
" thell1 back to their studies. Strozzi and I stood 
" by the fire-side highly diverted ,vith the scene, 
" and particularly with the ,voeful countenances 
" of the t,vo Inagistrates; they had all the appear- 
Ie ance of n1en going to be hanged. At length 
" the chancellor packed them off ,vith a fro\vn ; 
" and assured thelu that he would inform the 
" king ho,v ignorant they ,vere, and ,vould see 
" that their charges should be given to others. 
" As soon as they were out of hearing, he told 
" us they ,vere two great asses; and that it was 
" against conscience that the king should nan1e 
"such persons for judges. 'V e suggested to 
" him that the game, which he had offered them, 
" was too high for their palates. ' Far from it,' 
" said the chancellor, 'I questioned them on no 
" point, on which a tyro in the la\v ought not to 
" be fully informed.' " 
It should be added, that, in general, the ma- 
gistrates werp chosen frolll families of OTeat 
:""I 
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respectability, and possessed fortunes, which 
placed them considerably above ,vant. No one 
,vas admitted into the parliament of Brittany) 
\vho could not prove that he ,vas noble by race 
and extraction, or in other ,vords, ,vho could not 
prove a century of nobility in his fanlily. 
The advocates for the venality of offices of 
justice are proud to reckon anlong then1 the car- 
dinal de Richelieu and Montesquien. " The 
" venality of charges," says the latter*, "cannot 
"exist in despotic states; as it is essential to 
" despotis111, that every officer should be liable to 
" be instantaneously placed, and instantaneously 
" displaced, at the nlere \vill of the prince. It 
(C is proper for monarchies, as it Inakes the study 
" of the la,v a kind of qualification, \vhich other- 
" \vise the party ,vouId not be at the pains of 
"acquiring, to enable him to hold a fanlily 
"dignity. It gives an early direction to duty; 
" and tends to confer permanence o
 an order of 
" great public use in the state. It is a just obser... 
"vation of Suidas t," continues Montesquieu, 


.. Esprit des Loix, 1. v. c. 19. 
t It did honour to Suidas to make this observation, and to 

Iontesquieu to feel its justness: but, \\'hat did l\Iontesquieu 
read that was lost upon him? or which, as he used it, he 
did not turn into gold? 
The Relniniscent invites every student, who has bewildered 
bimself among the coguuti and agnati of the Roman Jaw, to 
peruse the 27th book De l'Esprit des Loix, where he will find 
the whole system of Roman jurisprudence, re
pecting heir- 
s11ip and succession, developed with the greatest precision 
D2 
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" that, by the sale of offices, the EUlperor Anas- 
" tasius converted the empire into an aristocracy; 
" Plato could not endure it. He declares that it 
" is the same, as if persons on ship-board should 
" choose a pilot for money. But Plato is speaking 
" of a republic, the basis of which is virtue; ,ve 
" are speaking of a nlonarchy. There, if the sale 
'" of offices were not allowed by la\v, the greedi- 
" ness and avarice of the courtiers would, in spite 
" of the la\v, make them saleable. As the sales 
" of then1 are now regulated by our la,vs, the 
" chance of having then1 properly filled is greater 
"than if the nOlllination of thelll depended on 
" the 111ere ,viII of the courtiers. Finally, such a 
" 111ethod of ad vancing one's self by ,vealth, both 
" inspires and sustains industry; and, in a 1110- 
" narchy, every thing, which incites noble families 
"to industry, is to be encouraged." These 
observations are excelleDt; but the intelligent 
reader ,viII iml11ediately perceive, that nothing 
urged in theln for the venality of charges in 
France can be applied to the venality of them 
in England. A reflection, highly honourable 
both to the \visdol11 and purity öf the English 
constitution, will perhaps here suggest itself to 
him! 


and perspicuity. It consists of a single chapter; but it is a 
chapter written by one, who, as he hÌ1nself 
ays of Tacitus, 
abregeâit tOlit parfe qu'il'l'oyð.it fout. 
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III. 2. 


Presents and Personal Solicitatiolls to FOJ'eigJl Judges., 


ANOTHER practice in the French administra- 
tion of justice, which will astonish an English 
reader, was the épiçes, or presents made, on some 
occasions, by the parties in a cause, to the judges 
by whom -it was tried. 
A passage in Homer*, describing a con1part- 
ment in the shield of Achilles, in which two 
talents of g'old were placed bet\veen two judges, 
to be paid to the best speaker, is generally cited to 
prove, that even in the earliest tirn,es, the judges 
were paid for their adn1inistration of justice: 
but an attentive reader will probably agree with 
Mr. Mitford in his construction of this passage, 
that the t\VO talents ,vere not the re\vard of the 
judge, who should give the best opinion, but the 
subject òf the dispute, and to be adjudged to him, 
,vho established his title to them by the best ar- 
guments.-Plutarch mentions, that, under the 
administration of Pericles, the Athenian magis- 
trates were authorized, for the first time, to require 
a remuneration fronl the suitors of their courts. 
In ancient Rome, the magistrates were wholly 
paid by the public; but Justinian allowed some 
magistrates of an inferior description to receive 
presents, of a fixed amount, from the suitors in 
their courts. Montesquieu t observes, that, " in 
· Iliad, lib. x\'iii. 503-508. 
t Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. chi 3.5. 
1) 3 
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" the early ages of the feudal law, when legal 
" proceedings were short and simple, the lord 
" defrayed the whole expense of the adminis- 
" tration of justice in his court. In proportion 
" as society became refined, a more complex 
"administration of justice became necessary; 
" and it ,vas considered that not only the party 
" who was cast, should, for having instituted a 
'" bad cause, but that the successful party should, 
" for the benefit which he had derived from the 
"proceedings of the court, contribute, in some 
" degree, to the expenses attending them; and 
" that the public, on account of the general be- 
" nefit, 'v hich it derived fron1 the adlninistration 
"of justice, should Inake up the deficiency." 
To secure to the judges the proportion which the 
suitors ,vere to contribute towards the expense 
of justice, it was provided, by an ordonnance of 
St. Louis, that, at the commencement of a suit, 
each party should deposit in court, the amount 
of one-tenth part of the property in dispute: that 
the tenth deposited by the unsuccessful party 
should be paid over to the judges on their pass- 
ing sentence; and that the tenth of the success- 
ful party should then be returned to hin1. This 
,vas varied by subsequent ordonnances: insen- 
sibly it became a custoln for the successful party 
to wait on the judges, after sentence was passed, 
and, as an acknowledgement of their attention to 
the cause, to present them with a box of sweet- 
Ineats, which were 
hen called épiçes or spices. 
By degrees, this custom became a legal perquisite 
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of the judges; it ,vas converted into a present 
of Inoney, and the payment of it required by the 
judges before the cause came to a hearing:- 
Non deliberetur donee solventur species, say some 
of the ancient registers of the parliaments of 
France. The practice was afterwards abolished; 
the amount of the épiçes was regulated; and, in 
many cases, the taking of them ,vas absolutely 
forbidden. Speaking generally, they "\vere not pay- 
able till final judgn1ent; and, if the Inatter were 
not heard in court, but referred to a judge for him 
to hear and report his decision upon it to the court, 
he was entitled to the whole of the épiçes, and 
the other judges were entitled to no part of then1. 
Those among the magistrates, who ,vere lTIOst 
punctual and diligent in their attendance in court, 
and the discharge of their duty, had 1110St causes 
referred to theIn, and were therefore richest in 
épifes; but the superior amount of theIn, how- 
ever it Inight prove their superior exertions, 
added little to their fortune, as, in the "Thole year, 
it did not often exceed sol. and never 1001. The 
judges had some other perquisites, and also some 
remuneration from government; but the amount 
of the perquisites and remuneration of any judge, 
excepting those of the presidents, amounted to 
little more than the épiçes. The presidents of the 
parliament had a higher remuneration; but the 
price, which they paid for their offices, was pro- 
portionably higher; and the whole SUll1 received 
by any judge for his épiçes, perquisites, and other 
ren1Ullerations, fell short of the intere
t of the 
D4 
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n1oney, which he paid for the charge; so that, 
virtually, the French judges administered justice, 
not only \vithout salary, but even with some pe- 
cuniary loss. Their real remuneration was the 
rank and consideration, which their office gave 
them in society, and the respect and regard of 
their fello,v-citizens. Ho\v well does this illus- 
trate Montesquieu's aphorisn1, that the principle 
of the French monarchy ,vas honour! It may be 
truly said, that the world has not produced a 
nlore learned, enlightened, or honourable order 
of men, than the French n1agistracy. 
Englishmen are much scandalized when they 
are informed that th e French j udg'es 'lcere per- 
sonally solicited by the suitors in court, their fa- 
n1ilies and protectors, and by any other person 
'\vhom the suitors thought likely to influence the 
decision of the cause in their favour. But it 
alTIounted to nothing: to all these solicitations 
the judges listened with equ al external reverence, 
and internal indifference; and they availed theln- 
sel yes of the first moment, \v hen it could be done 
with decency, to bow the parties respectfully out 
of the room :-it \vas a corvée on their time
 
,vhich they most bitterly lamented. 


II I 3. 


Oil the LinÛls of th
 Right (1' COllrts 0/' J udicllture 
to interpret Laws. 


IVI A NY distinguished lnagistrates and advo- 
cates in fr8ncc were declared ,enelnie
 to the 
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latitude oj leg'al intcrpretation, in \vhich the pal 
liaments of France,-(the reader ,vill bear in 
D1ind, that we consider them only as courts of 
judicature ),-too frequently indulged themselves. 
It was of two sorts: Sometimes they signified 
their interpretation of la\v by arréts, a species of 
judicial edict, having the effect of law ,vithin the 
jurisdiction of the parlianlent by which it \vas 
issued. To this kind of semi-legislative inter- 
pretation of la 'v, nothing in England bears any 
resemblance. On other occasions, the French 
parliaments interpreted the la,v, as it is generally 
done in courts of justice, by decisions on dubious 
points. Their interpretation of it by arréts ,vas 
frequently censured, as amounting in effect to an 
act of legislation; they \vere also reproached 
with carrying interpretation too far, in their de- 
CISIons. 
In the redaction of the Code Civil de .J.Vapoléon, 
this was a subject of much discussion. It gave 
rise to the fifth article of the preliminary title,- 
" On the publication, effects, and application of 
" the la\vs." The existence and extent of the 
mischief ,vas admi tted; SOlne proposed, by ,va y 
of remedy, an article, expressing '" that the judges 
"should be forbidden to interpret the law by 
" general and prospective regulations." To thi
, 
others objected, on the ground, that all interpre,;. 
tation of la\v \vas prohibited to judges, accord- 
ing to the InaxÍ1n of the civil la\v, ÙnperlltoriJ 
cst ,intcrjJrctari leg'cuz. To this it "vas replied; 
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that ihere ,vere two sorts of interpretation, one 
of legislation, the other of doctrine; that the 
first was prohibited to the judges, but that the 
second was essential to their office. The result 
of the discussion was, that, as the t\VO sorts of 
interpretation were nbt easily distinguishable, it 
was better to omit the ,vord interpretation. The 
article, therefore, ,vas expressed in thesè words: 
" It is forbidden to the judge, to pronounce, by 
" way of general and prospective regulation, on 
" the causes which come before thenl.-Il est 
"defcJldu all jug;c, de proJloJlçer par voie de 
"dis}Jositivll generale et regléuzentaire, sur lcs 
" callse
' qui leur sOlll SOllJllÏses." 
That the right of interpretation should be 
vested in judges, no reasonable person can deny; 
but, to what extent it should be allowed, or, in 
other words, to ascertain the exact point where 
judicial interpretation should stop, and legisla- 
tive interpretation be called in, is a question of 
extrelne difficulty. An English la\vyer will per- 
haps admit, without any hesitation, that the de- 
cision of our courts, that after-purchased estates 
shall not pass by a previous will, was an exposi- 
tion of the meaning of the ,vord "having," in 
the statute of wills
 which the courts were al- 
lowed to make, by the strictest rules of judicial 
interpretation; but he will, at least, doubt, whe- 
ther the preservation of uses, under the applica- 
tion of trusts, both against the ,vords and against 
the spirit of th
 statute of uses, was not a sub. 
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ject Inore proper for legislative than judicial 
provision *. 
III The Ueminiscent has frequently wished for leisure to 
compose a regular review of the code rivi1, the master"piece 
of :Napoléon's legislation, and likely to become the civil code 
of the w!lole continent of Europe. 
He was particularly pleased with the discussion On the In- 
terpretation cf Laws, with which the Discussions sur It Cod
 
Ci'l1il commence. lIe begs leave to detain his readers for a 
:J 
5hort time on this important subject. 
He has long thought that no work would be 1110re useful 
than one, which should show, where interpretatioll should 
stop, and legislation begin. The extent and uncertainty in the 
civil law, and, we are sorry to add, in our own, are chiefly 
owing' to the want of ascertaining and observing this boundary. 
..A s far as the Reminiscent can learn, the French courts of 
justice have shown greater moderation than our own, in the 
exercise of this important duty of judicature. 1. The intro- 
duction of the practice of barring entails by comnlon recoye- 
ries and fines, which the judges interpreted to be real, though 
they knew them to be fictitious processes: 2. The preserva- 
tion,-already noticed,-of uses under the appellation of 
trusts, in the teeth of a solemn act of the legislature: 3. The 
various lllodes by which verbal agreements are supported 
3gainst the statute of frauds: 4. And the doctrine, that notice 
of a deed shall supply the want of its registration, though 
otherwise essential to its validity,-are but a snlall proportion 
of the instances, in which the decisions of our courts have had 
something very like legislative enactment. 
In the instance last cited, the courts of law of England and 
}'rance are directly at variance: this circumstance appears 
to the Reminiscent to deserve particul
r mention. 
Several points of the laws of I.'rance, respecting substitu- 
tions,-(or entails),-being unsettled, and the laws respecting 
them being different in different parts of the kingdom, they 
were all reùuced into one law, by the celebrated ordonnance 
of ,August 1747. That ordonnance was franled by the chan- 
ecHor d'Aguesseau, after taking the sentin
cnts of c\'ery par- 
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II I. 4- 


Separation qj' Courts qf Law alld Eqllil!J. 
EQUITY, as distinguished f1'o111 la,v, arises 
from the inability of human foresight to establish 
.. 
lialnent in the kingdom, upon forty-five different question.:;. 
The thirty-ninth question is, "whether a creditor or pur- 
" chaser,-having notice of the substitution,"-(that is, of the 
entail),-" before his contract or purchase, is to be adnlitted 
" to plead the want of its registration? 11 A1) the parliaments, 
except the parliament of Flanders, agreed that he was; that, 
to adlnit the contrary doctrine, would make it always open to 
argument, whether the party had or had not notice of the sub- 
stitution; that this would lead to 
ndless uncertainty, confusion, 
and perjury; and that it was much better that the rights of 
subjects should depend upon certain and fixed principles of 
law, than upon rules aud constructions of equity, which mu
t 
be arbitrary and consequently uncertain. The ordonnance of 
August 1747 was fraIned accordingly. Those, who bave com: 
lTIented upon that ordonnance, lay it down as a fixed and un- 
deniable principle, that nothing, not even the most actual and 
direct notice supplies the want of registration; so that, if a 
person be a witness, or even a party to the deed of substitution 
or entail, still, if it be not registered, he may safe]y purchase, 
or lend nloney upon a mortgage of the property substitut
d.. 
· See "Questions concerna It les Substitutions, Toulouse, 
" 1770 ; Hand " C011lmentaire de l'Ordoll1wllce de Louis ..X:V 
, 
" par 111. Furgole, à Paris, 1767." It is remarkable that the 
sanle principle has been received into the Code Ci'Cil de l{a- 
poléon. See articles 1060 and 107
. 
Perhaps interpretative legislation was never carried so far 
as in the decisions upon the Annuity Act of 1777 : it was 
construed by Lord Kenyon with severity, by bis successor:i 
with laxity, alnlOst entirely abrogated by a new act: -and 
this Hew act lately Lecalne the 
ubject of a new legislativl 
f'nactnll'nl. 


One 
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any rule, which, however salutary in general, is 
not, in SOlne particular cases, evidently unjust 
and oppressive, and operates beyond or in oppo- 
sition to its intent. A question has been fre- 
quently made, ""V hether the judicial administration 
of la,v and equity ought to be committed to the 
saIne, or to diflerent courts. "In some states," I 
says Lord Bacon 
:, "that jurisdiction, which 
Cl decrees according to equity and moral right, 
"and that, which decrees according to strict 
"right, is committed to the same court; in 
" others, they are committed to different courts. 
" We entirely opine for the separation of the 
" courts: for the distinction of the cases will not 


Thus the legislature of France having made the registration of 
a deed necessary, in some instances, to its validity, its courts 
of justice refused to except from the general provision, those 
caSéS, where a subsequent purchaser or mor-tgagee of the pro- 
perty has notice of the deed, and is not therefore injured by its 
want of registration. A contrary system has been adopted by 
the courts of equity of this country: many and great incon- 
veniences have followed, and we believe that its adoption is 
now generally lalllented. 


One of the faults both of legislation and judicature, is, that 
when they conden1n a practice, but dare rJot prescribe it alto- 
gether, they increase its difficulty and expense. It often 
happens, that this has no other effect, than increasing the 
grievances of those who are intended to be relieved. The 
act of 1777, did not prevent the grant of a siGgle annuity, 
but, by making the security more hazardous, lessened, at least 
by one year's purchase, the sum, which the grantor of the 
annuity received for the grant. 


· Dp Aug. Scient. s. viii. c. 3. aph. 4."). 
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CC long be attended to, if the jurisdiction
 meet 
" in the sanle person; and the ,viII of the judge 
" will then master the law." 
The grand reason for the interference of a 
court of equity is, that the imperfection of legal 
remedy, in consequence of the universality of 
legislative provisions, may be redressed. Hence, 
for a length of time after the introduction of equit- 
able judicature into this country, it was thought 
necessary that, before equity should interfere, this 
imperfection should be manifested by the party's 
previously proceeding at law, so far as to show 
from its result, the want or inadequacy of legal 
redress, and his claim for equitable relief. This 
inflicted upon him two judicial suits, and con- 
sequently a double expense. To remedy this 
grievance, it becalne the practice, particularly 
from the time in which the seals were entrusted 
to Lord Cowper, to dispense with the previous 
legal suit, when the want or inadequacy of the 
legal remedy to be obtained by it, was evident. 
Still, in many cases, this separation of the 
courts makes a double suit necessary. 'Vhen 
the facts of a case, as they appear in a suit, are 
so doubtful that the chancellor will not under- 
take to pronounce upon them, he always sends 
them for a trial at la 'v. In the same manner, 
when the construction of a limitation of an equit- 
able estate is very doubtful, he frequently sends 
it to the judges of a legal court, to receive their 
interpretation; but ultimately he exercises his 
o,vn judgnlent on its lTIerits. Add to this, dJat. 
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in many cases, the controversy as to 50n1e part 
of the property is legal, and as to the other J 
equitable, and then the courts and the evidence 
admitted by th
n1 being different, distinct plead- 
ing and distinct evidence must be produced for 
each suit. 
In every event, the separation of the courts 
inflicts on every suitor the necessity of determin- 
ing a preliminary point, always of great in1port- 
ance, and sometimes of extreme difficulty,- 
whether his case is to be governed by the rules 
of law, or the rules of equity. But the difficulty 
does not rest here, as the con1plainant is often 
ignorant whether he is to be resisted by a' legal 
or an equitable defence, and must therefore be 
ignorant to which judicature it is advisable for 
him to resort. As far as the researches of the 
Reminiscent on this subject have extended, they 
have led him to believe that the separation of 
the courts is peculiar to England:l(:. 
He begs leave to take this opportunity of 
mentioning an observation, which has occ
rred 
to him in the perusal of the decisions of foreign 
courts of justice, and the ,yorks of foreign jurists. 


* Sir 'Yilliam Blackstone mentions, in his Commentaries, 
that "under the ancient provisions of the second statutfl 
" of \Vestn1inster, the coyrts of law were furnished with 
"powers, which might have effectually answered all the 
" purposes of a court of equity, except that of obtaining a dis- 
" covery by the party's oath." Does not this suggest reflections, 
which, if ably and maturely weighed, might lead to legislative 
provisions, by which the jurisprudence of this country might 
be irnnlensely ameliorated? 
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-Whoever reads either our books of reports, 01" 
our legal publications, must observe the countless 
citations in theln of adjudged cases, and the 
great paucity of references to legal publication
. 
On the other hand, adjudged cases are very 
seldolll cited in foreign books of reports, or in 
foreign legal publications. This is a curious 
cirCUIDstance: the Reminiscent has frequentlr 
l>emarked it to foreign lawyers of the greatest 
en1inence, but never heard it satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. 


, 


III. 5. 
Redactions alld Reforms cif the French Custon;aJ:1J and 
"Statute .Law-The Code Napoléon. 


THE reader will not, perhaps, be displeased 
with a further notice of the Code N apoléon ; 
but we must first ll1ention a noble undertakino
 
b 
which had been carried on for a considerable 
length of time in France, and was near to its 
completion, when, with many other ,extensiv 
and salutary projects, it was overturned by tJle 
revolution. "\Ve allude to the redaction and 
ref Of In at ion of the customary la,vs of its different 
prOVInces. i I,J, t 
We learn that this design was concei.ved in 
the reign of Charles the seventh. Soon after 
he had expelled the English from Fr nee, 
 he 
published an ordonnance, by which he directed 
all the cust0111S and usages of his kingdorn to be 
committed to ,vriting, to be verified by the 
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practitioners of each v1ace, and to be sanctioned 
by the great council and parliament: the custolns 
thus sanctioned, and those only, ,vere from that 
time, to have the force of law. But, such \vere 
the obstacles in the "vay of this Ineasure, that 
fort y -two vearg elansed before the custon1S of 
&I J: 
anyone place \vere verified. Until the reign of 
Lewis the t\velfth, the measure lingered; it \vas 
then reslll11ed, and about the year 1 Gog, the 
redaction of the customs ,vas cOlnpleted. Those of 
Paris, Orleans, Normandy, and some other places, 
\vere soon afterwards reformed: those of Artois 
and St. Omer's under\vent a similar revision about 
the middle of the last century; and the refor- 
mation of the others ,vas nearly finished. The 
ultin1ate object of the plan "vas to abolish all local 
customs; and, from the general body of the 
custolnary la,v, and the doctrines of the civil 
law, to establish an uniformity of jurisprudence 
throughout the kingdom. It ,vas a favourite 
object of the Chancellor d' Aguesseau; and he 
had digested "it into a regular plan. 
In the reign of Louis the fourteenth, 111uch ,vas 
(lone for the improvement of the national juris- 
prudence of France: the French la,vyers speak 
in the highest tern1S of several of his ordon- 
nances ; 
?e are assured by then1 that they contain 
the wisest and 1110st salutary regulations, lne- 
thodically arranged, and clearly expressed. 
Certain it is, that, in every Inaritin1e state of - 
Europe, his OrdoJlnance sur III lIIariuc is read 
and adn1ÏretL The late Mr. Sergeant Ifill always 
1. 
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1nentioned it in tern1S of the highest praise. 
During the reign of Louis the fifteenth, little was 
accomplished in the prosecution of this object: 
but, in the early days of the French revolution, 
its admirers foretold the wonderful ilnprovelnents 
'\vhich the national assembly \vould effect in 
government and la\v. Other constitutions, it \vas 
said, had been fortuitously framed; their parts 
had been composed to n1eet present emergencies, 
and constituted no systematic whole; they con- 
tained many discordant principles, many jarring 
forms, much unmixed evil, some imperfect good, 
many institutions, \v hich had long survived their 
motive, and many of \vhich reason had never 
been the author, or utility the object. The legis- 
laton; of the revolution \vere to produce a very 
different code. They were to tolerate nothing 
of antiquity which reason did not respect; to 
shrink froin no novelty, to \vhich reason might 
lead; to despise narrow coastings, and to hazard, 
under the polarity of reason, a bolder naviga- 
t.ion; to discover, in unexplored regions, the 
treasure of public felicity; and to diffuse it, in 
their legislative enactments, through every por- 
. tion of the Gallic empire. Such \vere the 
splendid prophecies of the effects of the new 
jurisprudence ;-it is unnecessary to add þow 
little the effects of the Jlew constitution corre- 
sponded with the prediction: yet, let us be 
just,-if it had not beeri for the un\vise, the 
íllaudable, and the disastrous coalition of Austria 
and Prussia against France, and their invasion 
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of her territory, the constitutional assembly 1nighf 
have done good. 
The fate of the first legislators of the revolu- 
tion did not deprive them of a tribe of in1itators. 
In the midst of his victories, N apoléon aspired 
to legislative fame. The Reminiscent appre- 
hends, that the five codes of law, compiled under 
the eye of N apoléon, though in SOlne respects 
Ï1nperfect, will al,vays be highly honourable to 
his memory. He himself thought so favourably 
of them, as to express to a friend of the Reminis- 
cent, a \vish, that he might descend to posterity 
with these in 11Ïs hands. It is greatly to be de- 
sired, that some one, properly qualified for the 
. task, would favour the public \vith a cOluparative 
view of their leading principles, and those of the 
la,v of England. Unfortunately, such a work 
can be expected from none but a person, \vho 
is at once conversant with the principles, the 
theory, and the practice of the jurisprudence of 
both countries :- and ROllzilly is now no more. 
The Discussions sur Ie Code Civil sho\v the 
manner in which that code was compiled: 
Napoléon appears in them to great advantage. 
The magistrates, who assisted at them possessed 
unquestionably great talents; but N apoléon 
frequently enters the lists with them, generally 
sho\vs himself their equal, at times their supe- 
rior, and always takes the humane and liberal 
side. It adds to his honour, that bet,veen him 
and his assessors, no distinction of rank is ever 
discernible: Pliny could not act ,vith greater 
1: 2 
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ease, or speak \vith nlore freeùom before Trajan, 
than the assessors of N apoléon acted and spoke 
before him. 
On one question of the very highest in1por- 
tance,--,vhether it be most for the advantage of 
a nation that it should have fe,v or Inany courts 
of judicature,-England and France are no,v di- 
rectly at issue. With the exception of a fe,v 
local jurisdictions, the judicial establishments in 
England are confined to the chancellor, the vice- 
chancellor, the master of the Rolls, t,velve judges, 
six masters in chancery, and son1e masters or 
officers resen) bling then1 in the other courts; in 
l
rance, there are at least 600 courts, and 5,600 
judges :-in addition, each kingdom has its jus- 
tices of peace ; in France, they amount to 27,000. 
N otbing shows the difficulty of introducing a 
constitutional innovation with a salutary effect 
more than the fate of the establishment of juries 
in France. I t was supposed that, as 
oon as the 
nation should have a judge and twelve men to 
try their civil or crilninal causes, they would 
obtain a judicial court, rerfectly resembling that 
of an English judge ,vith his English jury. 
Under this impression, they constituted court3, 
in which one lnan. was to preside and propound I 
the law, and twelve '\vere to decide the case; 
but they did not recollect that, to n1ake this insti- 
tution resemble our jury courts, centuries ou<Yht 
t:) . 
previously to have existed, and to have inçor- 
porated into every jury an habitual confidence in 
the judge, an habitual deference to every thing 
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that should fall from him, and an habitual respect 
for their own important character,-and to have 
equally instilled into the judge a sincere respect 
for the jury, a consciousness that he was ,vatched, 
and might, in case of error, be exposed by them; 
and, that though they "\vere silent, they "\vere not 
without attention, and son1ething bordering on 
jealousy. 1'he consequence has been, that no two 
things are more dissimilar for practical purposes, 
than the juries of England and the juries of 
France. 
Cross-examination is sometimes abused, but 
it is certainly the surest Inethod of eliciting truth 
that has been devised. "\Vhen the affair of the 
necklace of the late Queen of France was in 

agitation, a person observed to Lord Thurlow, 
that the repeated examinations of the parties in 
France had cleared up nothing: "True," said 
his Lordship, " but Buller, Garrow, and a Mid-- 
" dlesex jury, ,vould, if such a matter had been 
" brought before them, have made it all, in half 
" an hour, as clear as day-light." 


III. 6. 


'['lle order of Avocâts ill, France, and its extinction 'Ù1. 
the lì'ench Revolution. 


THE French avocât nearly resembled in rank 
and function, the English barrister. In the very 
earliest era of the history of France, her la \vyers 
formed a distinguished portion of her community: 
so early {lS in the reign of Tiberius, the city 
E3 
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of Autun had schools of eloquence and la\v, 
,vhich contained 60,000 students. In 297, they 
\vere under the direction of the orator Eunlenius, 
with a salary of 600,000 sesterces, or about 2,880 I. 
of our n1oney. The schools of Toulouse, Bour. '" 
deaux, l\1arseilles, Lyons, Trèves, and Besan
o-r
' ';." 
,vere also celebrated. \Vhen the Francs po

\' 
sessed themselves of Gaul, they respected the 
profession of the avocât, and their n10st power- 
ful nobles solicited the office of avoué or avocât 
of a religious or civil community; but, in those 
turbulent tilnes, it was as much a lnilitary as a 
civil advocation. The profession of avocât main- 
tained its consideration till the division of the 
Françic elnpire among the sons of Charlelnagne 
in 814. In the troubles which immediately 
followed that event, it almost vanished; but it 
reappeared to advantage in the reign of 81. Louis. 
The parliament of !i"rance ,vas Inade sedentary 
at Paris by Philip Ie Bel; and soon after this 
event the avocâts \vere forilled into a distinct 
class, ,vith many rights, and under u1anyobliga- 
tions, by the ordonnances 'of Philip de Valois in 
]3 2 7 and 1344; but, disdaining the more com- 
mon denomination of a body, they assumed, in 
analogy to the order of tlie nobility, and the ordet- 
of the clergy, the denomination of t'Ordre des 
A vocâts. 
Bartoli, the oracle of the la,v in the fourteenth 
century, asserted :](: that at the end of the tenth 
year of successful professional èxertioll J the 
· Ad librun1 1. Cod. de professoribus. 
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avocât becan1e ipso facto a llJllg;ht. A more 
moderate opinion assigned to him, at that period 
of his career, no n10re than a fair pretension to 
the honour of forensic knighthoodr It has not 
been discovered by the Reminiscent, that a 
forensic order of knighthood "vas ever kno"\vn in 
England; but in France, Italy and Germany, it 
,vas an order frequently conferred on the suc- 
cessful practitioner at the bar. 'Vhen it ,vas 
applied for, the king commissioned some ancient 
knight of the forensic order t<:> adn1it the postu- 
lant into it. The postulant knelt before the 
knight-commissary, and said, "I pray you, my 
"lord and my protector, to dress me ,vith the 
" sword, belt, golden spurs, golden collar, golden 
"ring, and all the other ornaments of a true 
"knight. I \vill not use the advantages of knight- 
"hood for profane purposes; I ,vill use them 
" only for the purposes of religion, for the church, 
" and the holy Christian faith, in the ?vaJfllre of 
" tile science to which I am devoted." The postu- 
lant then rose; and, being fully equipped, and 
girded \vith the s\yord, he became, for all pur- 
poses, a men1ber of the order of knighthood, 
and entitled to a full particip
tion of all the 
rights of nlilitary knights. In the .ilIcJ7loirs of 
the .JIarésçltlil de Vielle-JTille, \vho died in lSi1, 
such knights are mentioned as very COl1lmOn, but 
they are treated somewhat disrespectfully by the . 
old marésçhal, though one of his o,vn sons-in- 
law ,vas a knight of that description.-It does 
not appear that they ,vore their equestl'ian cos- 
E4 
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tUIne in the courts; but, as Beau111anoir declares 
it to have been a general rule, in his time, that 
the avocât, ,vho ,vas followed Ly one horse only, 
should not have as large a fee as an avocåt "vho 
,vas follo,ved by two, three, four, or n10re borses, 
we must suppose they were attended to the courts 
by esquires. 1 
In Il1any of the 11108t distinguished civil an d 
ecclesiastical events in the French history, as the 
t\VO disputes on the Salique la,v; the troubles 
of the Jacquerie, the disputes bet,ycen Pope 
Boniface and Philip Ie Bel, the League and 
Fronde, and the recent disputes on JansenisIll, 
the order of avocâts acted an in1portant part. 
On several occasions the order proceeded ill 
direct opposition to the crO'VD. In general, the 
parliaillent led the \vay, and the order fought 
u11der their banners. In these contests, when 
l11atters caIne to an extrell1ity, the parliament 
and avocâts discontinued their functions. "fhis 
an10unted to an absolute suspension of justice, 
and the disputes generally ternlinateù by the 
subn1is
;Ïon of the Inonarch. 
In 1 ii I, the parlialnents, and n1any leading 
nvocâts, \vere banished, and ne\v courts of justice 
established. At the end of three yearR, the king 
found it necessary to recal the banished n1elnber
, 
and restore the ancient courts. . 
In 1 igo, the French National Assen1bly de- 
termined on an entire ne'\v organization of the 
a(hninistration of justice, but \vere not un,villing 
to preserve the 8ubsiðting n1elnbers of the order 
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of avocâts, ,vho, \vith the nUlnerous associates 
,vhich the ne,v order of things Ipust necessarily 
give then1, should practice in the courts to be 
established for the administration of justice under 
the ne\v régime. The leading avocâts 'of Paris, 
after several meetings on the subject, rejected 
the plan. They foresaw that the ne\v avocâts 
\vould have nothing of the learning, the prin- 
ciples, the character, or public respect of the 
order. "The public," they said, " \vill confound 
" the latter ,vith the former. To avoid such a 
" posterity, our only 111eanS is to suppress our 
"nalne and our order, so that, after \ve shan 
"cease to exist, there shall be no avocàt in 
"France. Sole depositaries of that noble state, 
" let us not pertuit it to be sullied by transmitting 
" it to successors, un,vorthy of us. \Ve pray, 
" therefore, for its instant extinction.'" 
The asselnbly \vas moved to tears by this dis- 
course, and in compliance with it, on the 11 th 
of September 1795, suppressed the order of avo- 
cåts, their name, their costume, and every thing 
else that belonged to then1. "Thus perished," 
says the writer, from \vhom these details have 
been extracted, " this celebrated corporation, 
" which, under the nallle of l'Ordre des AvoctÎts, 
" had counted 427 years of a brilliant existence, 
" and the renO"\vn of ,vhich had spread over all 
" Europe *." 


· Histoire des Avocats au Parlement et au Bureau de Paris, 
clCpliis St. Louis jusq'au 15 Octobre 1790. Par 1\1. Tournel, 
ancien ayocât au parlement de l}aris. 
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"The Duke de Grammont asked the Chan- 
c, celIoI' d'Aguesseau on some occasion, '\vhether, 
" with his experience of the chicanery in legal 
" processes, and of their length, he had never 
"thought of some regulation, which would 
U put an end to thel]J. 1-' I had gone so far,' 
" replied the chancellor, 'as to commit a plan 
" of such a regulation to writing; but, after I 
" nlade SODle progress, I reflected on the great 
"number of avocâts, attornies, and officers of 
" justice, whom it would ruin: compassion for 
" them nlade the pen fall from my hand. The 
"length and number of la,vsuits confer on the 
" gentlelnen of the long robe their ,vealth and 
" authority; one nlust therefore continue to 
" permit their infant growth and everlasting en- 
" durance.' " This anecdote is taken from the 
the Menloirs of the Duke de S1. Sinl011 *: the 
editor of that work shre\vdly remarks, that, ',' if 
" a person should consider the immense sums of 
" money which the crown acquires, in various 
" forms, from la\vsuits, he would soon perceive 
" that the la\vyers are not the sole gainers by 
" them; and therefore not the only person& 
" interested in their preservation t". 
· æu'Vrcs comp/ettes du Louis de St. Simon. Tom. ix. p. 12. 
t Throughout the whole of this article the Reminiscent has 
particularly availed hÏInself of an excellent work recommended 
to him by the late Sir Samuel RomilIy, " De l'originc et du 
U progrès de la législation Française, ou l'histoire du droit public 
" et privé de laFrance, depuis lafondation de la nzonarchie,jilsqlles 
ct ft compris la Ré'colution. Par ftI. Bernardi, de l' Académic 
" RO!Jdlc des Inscriptions, ct Belles Lettres, Paris, 8vo. 1806." 
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III. j. 


SOlne Remal'ks Oil ti,e Englisll, Law of Propertg_ 


THE actual jurisprudence of the la,v of Eng- 
land is not entitled to the praise of silnplicity : 
that branch of it, which the Reminiscent has pro- 
fessed during almost half a century, the juris- 
prudence of its real and personal property -is 
singularly and surprizingly complicated. 
This is occasioned principalJy by five circuln- 
stances :-1. The perpetual conflict between the 
laiv of tenure and tlie la1.v of contract.-During 
Inany centuries, all the real property of the natioQ 
,vas governed by the former, and the latter ,vas 
not judicially acknowledged. When it was 
introduced under the appellation of trusts, 
the obligations, \vhich it created ,vere nlerely 
honorary: to give them effect it was found 
necessary to in vest the court of chancery with 
powers unknown to the la,vs and constitution 
of the country. This produced the distinct 
and discordant classes of legal and equitable 
rights, and legal and equitable courts for en- 
forcing then1. 2. The same cause produced 
differences in real and personal property, in the 
important articles of succession and settlement. 
In the civilla,v, these differences are altogether 
unknown. 3. The feudal restrictions on aliena- 
tion did not exist in the civil law; there, of 
course, the devices to elude it hdd no existence; 
and, consequently, it was \vithout the abstru
e 
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and conlplicated doctrine
 of discontinuances 
lineal and collateral \varranties fines and reco- 
veries. 4. The substitutions of the Roman la,y 
,vere extremely sin1ple; our entails are singu- 
larly complicated; the consequence has been, 
that the modification
 of property, received into 
the law of England, are numerous and refined, 
and years of profound study are necessary to 
enable a person to acquire a full and accurate 
kno,vledge of their nature and incidents. 5. Ac- 
cording to the English la,v, property, speaking 
generally, cannot be settled without the interven- 
tion of trustees; hence, half the property of the 
land is vested in nOlninal o\yners; and a nlulti- 
tude of very nice cases incessantly occur, in 
which it is difficult to ascertain whether third 
persons are 
afe in dealing for fiduciarJ property 
,vith its trustee, ,yithout the concurrence of the 
beneficial o,vner. In nlost countries on the con- 
tinent, the claims of the beneficial o,vner on the 
trustee are personal upon him, and the trustee 
i
 the real o\yner, for all purposes, in respect to 
the public. 
It must, ho,ve, er, be added, that tbe judicial 
system of property received in England, though 
complicated, is perfect, both in theory and for 
practical objects. Every intelligent person must 
consider with admiration, how completely a mar- 
riage settlement or a will, when it is properly 
prepared, confers the beneficial ownership on the 
temporary possessor, for every legitimate pur- 
pose, while his abuse of it is prevented. lIe 
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n1ust also adnlire the good sense, with \vhich the 
present systeln of entailing property has been 
forilled; \vhicb, \yhile it provides for the perpe- 
tuation of a numerous and respectable ari
to- 
cracy, leaves a sufficient proportion of land in 
conlmerce, to ans\ver the demands of individuals, 
and to effectuate the general object of the national 
policy, that the o\vners of personal property 
should both ha\ye opportunities of realizing it, 
and be allured to its realization by the superior 
stability of landed property, a'nd the in1portance 
\vhich the o\vnership of it confers. 
Thi
, it is kno\Yl1, has been effected by the 
establishlnent of a general rule, that the absolute 
o"nership of property filay be suspended fronl 
vestiag in anyone during the life of a person in 
being at the tinle of the creation of the entail, 
and a further period of t\veniJT -one years, to be 
COlllputed from his decease; but that, at the end 
of this period, the entail ceases of itself in sonle 
cases, and may be barred in others. The series 
of decisions, by \vhich this salutary rule has been 
established, lllay qe t.raced to the tinle of Charles 
the second, and ,vas not perfected till the last 
reign. Ho\yever abstruse and conlplicated it 
luay be, the systeu1 is coherent; the deci.;;ion
, 
upon ,,'hich it is founded, are countless, but they 
all converge to the sanIe resu]t,-an incontestible 
proof of the great good sense, the profound 
kno,vledge of la\v, and the nlature deliberation, 
\vith \vhich these decisions 'vere frauled. 
, The cOlnplicated nature of the Illodification of 
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property in Englanù has gi ven it
 legal instru- 
ments a length unknown on the continent; but 
even on the continent, the length of legal instru- 
ments has been an incessant subject both of com- 
plaint and ridicule. Considering the multitude 
of combinations, of which even the most ordi- 
nary and simple transactions are susceptible, the 
necessity of providing for them all, and the ac- 
curacy of the terms in which this must be effected, 
it is obvious that Rome prolixity and minuteness 
of form, and some verbosity are necessary. But 
it adn1its of no doubt that these have been carried 
to excess: this has been most sensibly felt since 
the stamp laws have added so considerably to 
the expense of legal instrulnents and forensic 
proceedings. Of late, a great disposition has 
existed in the profession to shorten legal instru- 
ments, and to expunge much of their unnecessary 
tautology. To this system of curtailment, the 
Reminiscent hopes that he and his school,-(it 
must be acknowledged that they do hin1 great 
honour),-will be thought to have contributed; 
but much, certainly, remains to be done: yet, 
"\vhen forms, however prolix, have been found to 
answer their purpose, experienced practitioners 
only should tamper with them; it should not, 
however, be forgotten, that attempts to lengthen 
are at least as dangerous as attempts to shorten 
them *. 
=- The length of legal instruments is often owing to the 
necessity of providing for a multiplicity of contingent events, 
each of which may happen, and 111ust therefore, be both fully 
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III. 8. 


COU1'se of Stud!! of tlte Law if Re{ll P1'oper
1J recorn- 
'Jllcndcd. 


HERE the Ren1iniscent begs leave to mention 
the best mode of acquiring the kno,vledge of the 
la,v of England respecting property, which his 
experience suggests. 
described, and fully provided f!)r. Of the nature and e
tent 
of this nlultiplicity, the party hinlself is seldOln aware: son1e- 
tilnes even his professional adviser does not feel it, until he 
begin
 to frame the necessary clauses. 1\ gelltlelnan, upon 
whose will the Rell1iniscent was consulted, had six estates of 
unequal value, and wished to settle one on each of his sons 
aad his ll1ale issue, with successive limitations over to the 
other sons, and their respective male issue, in the ordinary 
mode of strict settlement; and with a provision, that, in the 
event of the death and failure of issue male of any of the sons, 
the estate devised to hinI, sllould shift frOlll hitn and his issue 
male to the next taker and his issue 111ale, and failing these, 
to the persons claiming under the other IiInitations; with a 
further proviso, that such next taker's estate, should then shift 
in like manner to the taker next after him, and the persons 
dain1Ïng under the other linlitations. It was considered, at 
first, that this Inight be effected by one proviso; then, Ly 
two; and then by six; hut upon a fun 
nvestigation, it was. 
found that it required as many provisoes as there can be 
combinations of the number 6 ;-Now,- 
1 x2X3x4x5x67=20; 
Consequently, to give conlplete effect to the intention of the 
testator, 720 provisoes were necessary. 
By a similar calculation, if a deed, which the Reminiscent 
was instructed to prepare, had been executed, the expense of 
the necessary stamps would have amounted to ninety millions 
seven hundred and twenty-two thousand pounds. Ten persons, 
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The student should begin by reading "Little- 
" ton's Tenures," ,vith extreme attention, medi- 
tating on every ,vord, and framing every 
ection 
into a diagram; abstaining altogether fron1 the 
commentary, but perusing "Gilbert's Tenures." 
-After this, he should peruse "Sir J1farti1l 
" TVrig"/zt's Ten liTes, and lJIr. Watldns's Treatise 
" on Descents;" and then give Littleton's Tenures 
a second perusal. After this second perusal of 
the text, he should peruse it a third time, ,vith 
" the C017l1neJltary of L01'd COh
e," and after,vards 
peruse "/Sheppard's Touchstone,'" in lJIr. Pres- 
ton's invaluable edition of that. work. The Re- 
miniscent presulnes to suggest, that the student 
ll1ay then usefully peruse "the notes on feuds, 
"on uses, and on trusts," in the last edition of 
Coke upon Littleton; and then read Littleton and 
Coke, and the notes of the Illst editors. 
The Reminiscent may appear to recol1llnend 


each of whonl was possessed of landed property, baving en- 
gaged in a Inining adventure, a deed of partnership was to be 
prepared, which was to contain a stipulation that, if anyone or 
more of the intended partners shou]d advance money to any 
other or others of thenl, the lnoney lent should be a charge, 
in the nature of a mortgage, upon the share or respective 
shares of the borrower, or repective borrowers, and overreach 
all subsequent charges,-and therefore the charges were to be 
considered as mortgages actually n1ade by the deed. Thus, 
in the contemplation of equity, the estate was actually to be 
subjected by the deed to as nlany possible mortgages as there 
can be cOlnbinations of the number 10. Each of these possible 
nlortgages being for an indefinite SUD1, would require the 
l.9.5 stan1p: Now, 

5X2X3X4X5X6x7 X8xgX 10=90,720,000. 
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too 111ucb attention to Littleton and Coke: but 
he never yet has met with a person, thoroughly 
conversant in the-law of real property, who did 
not think with hin1,-that he is the best lawyer, 
and \vill succeed best in his profession, who best 
understands Coke upon Littleton. Against one 
error, he begs leave -particularly to caution the 
student: - not to suspect, for a moment, that,. 
because be himself does not see the utility of 
'v hat he reads in this ,york, or tIle application 
of the part of it ,vhich he is reading, to any 
practical purpose, it is therefore useless. There 
is not in the \vhole of the golden book, a single 
line, which the student will not, in his professional 
career, find, on more than one occasion, en1Înently 
usefuL 
Being thus saturate with the venerable black 
letter J he should peruse, but with the lTIOst pro- 
found attention, "lIEr. Saunders's Treatise on 
" Uses and Trusts, and 1Jfr. Preston's Treatises 
" on Fines and Recove'ries," and then proceed to 
" lI-fr. Fearllc's Essay on -Contingent ReJJzainders, 
" and AI'/". Sug'den's 012 Powers."- After this, he 
should read for law, " Plolvdell's Commentaries;" 
for equity, the article " Chanc;:ry," in C01Jzyns's 
" Abridg17zent;" comparing 
t throughout with 
" lJ.lr. Peere WilliGuls's Reports;" in 'lII'l'. CO:J/s 
edition, and reading all the cases to ,vhich these 
refer.-Ilis own experience and feelings ,viII 
then direct his future studies. 
But, in the outset of his study, he should place 
hin1selt \vith SOlne professional gent1en1an en- 
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gaged in drawing conveyances or forensic pro- 
ceedings; and, as far as it is compatible \vith this 
engagement, should attend the courts of justice. 
The whole course of study suggested by the 
Reminiscent may be achieved in four years, if 
they are employed iq the manner described in the 
well-known verses of lord Coke,- 


Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus æquis, 
Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas ; 
Quod superest, sacris ultro largire camænis *. 


If the student cannot bestow the whole of this 
period on legal reading, he should peruse 
" lYfr. Cruise's Dig'est," an able abridgment, but 


· 'Vhen the jesuits settled the plan of education to be ob- 
served in the Collége de Clermont, the physicians were con- 
sulted on the portion of time, which the students should be 
allowed for sleep; they declared that five hours were a suffi- 
cient, six an abundant allowance, and seven as much as a 
youthful constitution would bear without injury. 
The college falling into decay, it was re-edified by Louis 
the fourteenth, and received the appellation of the Col1ége de 
Louis Ie Grand. Upon this occasion, a poetical exercise 
aUuding to it was required from the students.-The city of 
Nola had recently given them the Collegio nel Arco, and 
they were in posses3ion of the Collége de la FUche, in France. 
Alluding to these, a saucy boy wrote the following verses, 
and the professor good bumouredly assigned him the prize :- 
(. 
IC Arcum Nola dedit patribl1
, dedit alma Sagitam 
" Gallia,-quis FUNEM quam meruêre, dabit." 
The saucy boy was afterwards the cardinal de Polignac. 
It is observable that lord Coke, by his verses in the text, 
. recommends to his students, just twice as much tinle for 
prayer, and twice as much for their meals, as the jesuits 
prescribed to their students. 
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not \vithout original Blatter, of the 1110St useful 
parts of an the ,yorks, which we have reC01TI- 
mended the student to peruse. 
It remains for the Reminiscent to enter his 
protest against the general opinion, that the 
la\v is a dry and unpleasant study: such, he never 
found it, and such, he believes, it has never been 
found by any person, \vho has applied hin1self 
to it with sufficient natural and acquired endow- 
ments and a determined resolution not to be dis- 
heartened by its first difficulties. 
" I am not afraid to affirm," says Cicero, with 
honest or affected prejudice, "that the brief 
"compositions of the Decemvirs surpass in 
" genuine value, the libTaries of Grecian philoso- 
"phers." Gray, with more moderation and 
justness, says in one of his letters to Mr. 'Vest, 
" Laws have been the result of long deliberation; 
" and that, not of dull men, but the contrary; 
" and have so close a connection ,vith history, 
"nay with philosophy itself, that they Inust 
"partake of \vhat they are related to, so 
" nearl y* ." 



 How greatly is it to be lan1ented, that a person with tbe 
Inind of Gray, and his talents for composition, both in poetry 
and prose, should have consumed so Inl1ch of his tin1e in 
framing tables of botany and chronology! 
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IV. 


TilE 'REl\IINISCENT'S ESSA Y ON HOUSES OF 
INDUSTRY-lUlL PITT'S BILL FOR THE RELIEF 


OF THE POOR. 


" 


THE Renlilliscent must no,v introduce him- 
self to his readers. 
He first appeared before the public, in an ano- 
nymous Essay on Ilo11ses of Industry,-one of 
the many ,veIl-meant, but unavailing attempts, 
which ,vere 111ade during the last century, to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor. The county 
of Norfolk, ,vhich had been long split into a court 
and a country party, ,vas divided in opinion on 
the probable utility of the scheme. It ,vas ad- 
vocated by the former, and a difference of sen- 
timent prevailed among the latter. Sir Harbord 
Harbord, afterwards advanced to a peerage under 
the title of Baron Suffield, and lV[r. Chad, after- 
wards created a baronet, - the friend of the Re- 
miniscent through life,-opposed it: Mr. Potter, 
the translator of Æschylus, ,vrote a pamphlet in 
recommendation of it; to this, the Reminiscent, 
at the request of Sir -Harbord Harbord and 
Mr. Chad, replied by the essay, ,vhich he has 
mentioned. It 11ad some circulation in the 
county, but very little beyond it. The writer has 
not seen it ,vithin the last forty years, and 11as 
even forgotten its title. He thinks it ,vas pub- 
lished in 1773. 
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The success of the plan appeared to him pro": 
blematical :-he recollects that he then began to 
entertain an opinion, which now seems general, 
that, in the whole system of the poor la,vs, there 
is something radically, but incurably wrong. 
A gentleman, on whose authority he can depend, 
told him, that Mr. Pitt, being on a visit in Essex, 
descanted with great satisfaction, on the pros- 
perous state of the country, and particularly, on 
the comfortable condition of the poor. His host 
let the discourse drop; but contrived that, on 
the following day, Mr. Pitt should walk into the 
adjoining town of Halsted. It presented a -spec- 
tacle of the utmost poverty and wretchedness :- 
he surveyed it for some time in wonder and 
silence; and then declared that he had no con- 
ception that England presented, in any part of 
it, such a scene: he made a liberal donation to 
its distressed inhabitants, and soon afterwards 
brought into parliament a bill for the relief of 
the poor.-Nothing can show the unmanageable 
nature of the subject more than the fate of this 
bill: a slight discussion of it discovered its 
absolute impracticability ;--yetMr. Pitt possessed 
talents of uncomn10n magnitude, and had every 
assistance in forming and arranging the bill,. 
which the experience and ingenuity of others. 
could supply. 
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V.. 


, 
1'HE REJ\IINISCENT S ESSAY ON I
IPRESSING 
SEAffIEN-E.ðRL OF SAND'VIC.H. 


THE \vriter's next publication, was a pamphlet 
of somewhat greater consequence, intituled,- 
An " ESSAY ON THE LEGALITY OF IMPRESSING 
" SEAJ\IEN:" it was more favourably received, 
and \vent through two editions. It introduced 
the writer to the acquaintance of the earl of 
Sand,vich, then the first lord of the admiralty: 
some pages in the second edition were written by 
his lordship. It first appeared in the year 1778. 
-It was occasioned by attempts, which were 
maùe, at that time, to persuade the public
 that 
the practice of impressing was contrary both to 
the law and constitution of Great Britain. This 
notion was particularly patronized by the honour- 
able Temple Luttrell, an active men1ber of the 
opposition. Ministers h'ere afraid of the con- 
seq uences, and lord North desired the late 
1\11'. Thomas Astle, the keeper of the records in 
the Tower,-a gentleman singularly respected 
and lovcd,-to procure a publication in its de- 
fence. fIe proposed it to the Reminiscent: this 
gave rise to the pamphlet we have mentioned; 
it \vas much read, and was even said to settle the 
question. 
The prihcipal arguments and authorities which 
it contained, \vere taken from the speech of sÎ1 
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Michael Foster, (formerly recorùer of Bristol, and 
afterwards deservedly advanced to be one of the 
judges of the court of King's Bench), in the case 
of Alexander Broadfoot, indicted for the murder 
of a sailor who was one of a party that endea- 
voured to impress him. S01Jle additional facts 
and arguments are adduced in the Reminiscent's 
pamphlet; but, on a recent perusal of it, he found 
then1 so fe'\v, that, particularly as the subject has 
long ceased to be a topic of discussion, he would 
not give it a place in the general collection of- 
his works. 
The pamphlet ,vas dedicated to lord Lough- 
borough, at this time, his majesty's solicitor-ge- 
neral, and procured for the Reminiscent repeated 
instances of the good-'\vill of that distinguished 
person. The public did not do his lordship jus- 
tice: his dereliction of the whigs, to whom he 
had originally attached himself, in his political 
career, excited a prejudice against him, from 
\vl1Îch he never recovered. But his talents, his 
munificence, his steadiness in friendship, and 
his literary endowments, it is impossible to deny: 
the Reminiscent founel hiIn on 
very occasion a, 
,varIn and an active friend. 
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THE SPEECH OF THE LATE EARL OF SAND- 
'VICH, IN DEFENCE OF HIS ADl\IJ:\TISTRA TION 
OF GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


Lord Erskine's First Speech. 


IT has been mentioned, that his essay on the 
legality of impressing Seamen, introduced the 
writer to the earl of Sandwich. In] 779, a cap- 
tain Baillie published a worl
, which severely 
reflected on his lordship "s administration of 
GREEN'VICH HOSPITAL; it accused him of ne- 
glect and corruption, and of conferring almost all 
places of rank and emolun1ent in the hospital on 
land-men; and thus making its patronage subser.. 
vient to his lordship's Huntingdonshire politics. 
IIis lordship moved, in the court of King's Bench, 
for crilninal information against the captain. 
}lIr. Erskine defended him: it was the first tin1e 
that he advocated a cause in any court of justice; 
and never did a first speech elevate an advocate, 
so instantly, into eminence; he retained it untiJ, 
at the cloðe of his forensic career, he \vas ad- 
vanced to the office of chancellor. 
The eloquence of this ren1arkable man, was an 
era at the bar. His addresses to juries have not 
been eq naIled; they alike captivated their und
r- 
standings, their imaginations, and their passions. 
He often rose to the highest oratory; but it was 
al\vays sirupIe; and even in his sublimest flights, 
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there \vas much that ,vas very, familiar; but this 
rather set off than clouded their splel1dour, rather 
increased than diminished their general effect. 
His skill in the conduct of a cause, and in the 
examination of witnesses, has never been sur- 
passed: his discretion never forsook him, even 
in his highest forensic enthusiasm; his manners 
were always most gentlemanly; at the bar he 
\vas uniformly loved and admired; and, when he 
accepted the seals, no one, as lord Eldon justly 
remarked of him, could have a greater ,vish to 
discharge properly the office, \vhich was con- 
ferred on hin1, or greater talents to qualify him 
for a proper discharge of it. A true friend to 
constitutional liberty, he ,vas its constant and 
animated advocate; but he never failed in respect 
to the crown, or sacrificed to the prejudices or 
vagaries of the populace. 
I-lis speech against the information, for \vhich 
lord Sandwich applied, was successful: the in- 
formation was refused, and prejudice ran high 
against the noble peer. This produced an in- 
quiry, in the house of lords, into his lordship's 
nlanagement of Greenwich hospital. It ,vas con- 
ducted by the duke of Richmond with ability, 
and the most pertinacious and persevering in- 
dustrv. T
ord Sandwich entrusted his defence to 
., 
the Reminiscent :-his labour was great,-and, 
as it led to no information that could be of use 
to him on any future occasion, it was most un- 
grateful. He prepared the speech, \vhich his lord- 
ship delivered in hi:s defence: it was favourably 
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received beth by the house and the public :- 
some other papers circulated by his lordship on 
this occasion were also prepared by him. 
Lord Sandwich might serve as a model for a man 
oíbusiness.-He rose early, and, tin a late dinner, 
dedicated his whole time to business: he was 
very methodical; slow, not wearisome, cautious 
not suspicious, rather a man of sense than a man 
of talent; he had much real good nature; his 
promises might be relied on. His manners par- 
took of the old court; and he possessed, in a 
singular degree, the art of attaching persons of 
every rank to him. Fe,v houses were more 
pleasant or instructive than his lordship's: it was 
filled with rank, beauty and talent, and every 
one was at ease. He professed to be fond of 
music, and musicians flocked to hilTI; he was 
the soul of the catch club, and one of the direc- 
tors of the concert of ancient music ;-but,-- 
(which is the case of more than one noble and 
more .than one gentle amateur),-he had not the 
least real ear for lTIusic, and was equally insen- 
sible of harmony and melody. 
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VII. 


LETTER ON JUNIUS. 


ABOUT this time tbe Reminiscent amused 
himself in an inquiry, the result of which he 
after"vards stated in a private letter to a friend, 
who, without his knowledge, and much against 
his ,viII, almost ínlmediately published it in the 
Anti-jacobi Jl Revie'lv. As it is very harmless, 
and contains some particulars on a subject, in 
which the public has taken, and still continues 
to take great interest,-the authorship of the 
celebrated letters under the name of JUXIUS,- 
the author gives it a place in these pages. 
The inquiry \vas made by him in conjunction 
with Mr. Wilkes,-a deJightful and instructive 
cOlnpanion,- but too often offensive by his free- 
dom of speech, when religion or the sex was 
mentioned. The \vriter's acquaintance with him 
did not begin till his political turmoils were at 
an end. In his manner and habits, he ,vas an 
elegant epicurean, yet it was evident to all his 
intimates that he feared, . 
" l\lanes aliquos et subterranea regna." -Ju'Vcnal. 
In his real politics he "vas an aristocrat, and 
would much rather have been a favoured courtier 
at Versailles, than the most commanding orator 
in St. Stephen's chapel. His distresses threw 
him into politics; he assumed the character of a 
staunch \vhig, and all must admit his consistency. 
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lIe thought highly of the talents and firmness 
of the late king,-and ,vas persuaded that a 
ministry protected by him could not, without 
some singular blunder, or some event singularly 
unlucky, be shaken by any opposition. He pre- 
dicted that the coalibon between lord North and 
Mr. Fox would produce a total disbelief of the 
public virtue of the Corinthian order of politi- 
cians, and create a party equally hostile to 
ministers and the opposition-aristocracy. He 
said, that the distinction which has been sup- 
posed to exist bet,veen the friends of the king 
and the friends of the minister, originated in the 
councils of lord Bath, when he went over to the 
ministry, on his dereliction of the popular party. 
The influence of the crOWD, he described to be 
irresistible. 
In one of the conversations, \vhich Mr. Fox 
permitted the writer of these pages to hold ,vith 
him, that great man expressed the same opinion 
on the magnitude of this influence. He said that 
no one could conceive its extent and. effect, who 
had not had opportunities of observing its direct 
or indirect operation on every state and condition 
of life.-" While Mr. Pitt,'
 he said, "was in 
" office, you all attributed, in some degree at 
" least, his overwheln1ing majorities, to his talents 
" and eloquence: these, I am as willing, as any 

' other man can be, to admit; but you no,v have 
" Mr. Addington, and the majorities do not de- 
" crease."-Might it not have been observed to 
Mr. Fox, that he himself had in some measure 
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been the cause of these majorities? Had there 
been no coalition, no India hill, no assertion of 
the prince'8 right to the regency, nothing, in 
short, in the politics of Mr. Fox, which had pre- 
judiced,.-justly or unjustly, ,ve do not say,--a 
very large portion of the people of England 
against hinl, Inight not he and the illustrious 
band, ,vhich surrounded him, have been able, ,ve 
,viII not say to nlake the Ininister surrender at 
discretion, but to lessen considcrab1y his majori- 
ties, and thus reduce hin1 to ternls? Perhaps the 
existence of this o'
erpo\vering influence, so often 
lllcntioned, and so seldonl justly appreciated, 111ay 
be thought questionable until ,ye shaH see, ,,,hat 
England has not seen since the ll1eridian glory 
of Lord Chathanl, an opposition ,vhich not only 
consists of l11en óf splendid talents and ackno,v- 
ledged integrity, but 'v hich possesses, in addition 
to these, the confidence and attachnlcnt of the 
general body of the people, and is called by theIn, 
loudly and distinctly, into office *.-I-Iow often 
might opposition have told the Ininister, in the 
,yords used by tþe Roman populace to Pompey, 
'Jlo
.trâ 1Jziseriâ, by our want of popularity, tit 
'lJlagllllS es. 
. · See l\fr. Burke's confession in his curious Letter to 1\1r. 
Fox, (\Vorks, vol. x. p. ] 48) that" the people wer
 not attached 
" to the leaders of opposition :" he asserts, that" the whigs are 
" by far the weakest party in the country."- 'Vith the 
pf'erages of lord Bath and lord Chatham in view, and the 
lanlcntable revelations in lord l\IeIcombe's Diary, and lord 
Orford's ßlemoirs, who can blame the general indifference of 
the British public to many, who have ap.pealed to them? 
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Mr. Wilkes abounded in anecòote; ,vit was 
so constantly at his cOInmand, that ,vagers have 
been gained, that, froln the time he quitted his 
home near Story's Gate, till he reached Guild- 
hall, no one would address him, who would 
leave him without a smile, or a hearty laugh. 
Notwithstanding their feuds, lord Sand,vich and 
he were partial to each other. On one occasion, 
the Reminiscent not having been punctual in 
time to an appointment, which lord Sand,,,'ich 
had made for him, it was,-(not good-naturedly), 
-n1entioned to his lordship, that the delinquent 
had dined with Mr. Wilkes :-" Well then," said 
lord Sandwich, " Wilkes has so often made me 
" break appointments with others, that it is but 
" fair he should once n1ake a person break his 
" appointnlent with 111C." 
'Vilkes frequently noticed the multitude of 
peers created during Mr. Pitt's administration, 
as a circU1l1stance likely to be attended ,vith an 
inlportant consequence, not generally foreseen: 
--" While the relation bet,veen the minister and 
" the new nlade peers shall subsist, their su b- 
" serviency," he used to say, " to his measure,; 
"will continue; but, "vhen this relation ceases, 
" the probability is, that, as succeeding 111inisters 
" will not have the means of attaching them, they 
"will for111 a silent sulky opposition,- a dead 
" weight on every ad111inistration. "\Vill it not 
"then be found that the desce!}dants of Mr. 
" Pitt's peers will be mutes to strangle his suc- 
u cessors 1" 
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Mr. Wilkes had written tbe history of l1is life; 
and earnestly requested the Reminiscent to be 
bis executor, under a condition of printing it 
entire and unaltered. ,With this view he indulged 
the Ren1iniscent with the perusal of it; he de- 
clined the charge: it is said, that on the death 
of Mr. Wilkes, the cover of the book was found 
,vithout any of the leaves. The few letters of 
Junius, printed by \V oodfall, were private com- 
111unications: the letters themselves \vere once 
in the possession of Mr. \Vilkes, and probably 
are now in the possession of Miss \Vilkes's 
executor. 
One of the amusements of 1\11'. \Vi1kes and 
the Reminiscent was an attempt to discover the 
author of Junius's Letters. With this view, they 
considered them ,vith great attention, examined 
many of the originals, collected and sifted an the 
anecdotes ,vhich they could learn, and ,vcigheù 
all the opinions and conjectures ,vhich they could 
hear of. The result is generally stateu in the 
letter, to which the RenlÎnisccnt has alluded, and 
which he will no\v transcribe. 
" Dear Sir 
, 
" THE conversations I had \Iith 1\11'. 'Vilkes, 
on the subject of Junius's Letters, took place fro111 
1776 to about 1784, during which tÍ1ne I lived 
,vitlI hinl in great intimacy; he even entrusted 
me with the Inanuscript melnoÎrs of his life. In 
his public or political parties I never mixed, but 
I lived nluch with him in private; there, he ap- 
peared to the greatest ad vantage; he was highly 
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respected and loved by those \vho lived with hin1 
on that footing; and I think, with great pleasure, 
that I ,vas one of them. . 
" Far from giving the least hint that he was 
the author of Junius's Letters, þe always expli- 
citly disclaimed it, and treated it as a ridiculous 
supposition. No one acquainted with his style 
can suspect, for a moment, that he was the author 
of then1 ; the merit of his style \yas simplicity; he 
Jlaù both gaiety and strength, but to the ranco- 
rous sarcaSln, the lofty contempt, \vith ,vhich 
Junius's Letters abound, no one ,vas a greater 
stranger than Mr. vVllkcs. To this Inay be added, 
the very slighting n1al1ner in vrhich Junius ex- 
presses hiniself of IVIr. 'Vilkes. I alTI willing to 
adnlÍt, that if IVlr. 'Vilkes had ,vritten Junius's 
Letters, he ,vould have treated Mr. 'Vilkcs' un- 
civilly, for the sake of disguising hin1self. But 
sneer, and particularly that kind of sneer, ,,,hich 
1\11'. 'Vilkcs occasionally receives from Junius, 
you may be assured Mr. 'Vilkes could never 
have used in speaking of hiu1self. 'Vith respect, 
therefore, to his having said to your friend that, 
" at his ascension, the author of Junius ,voulù 
" be kno,vn," I am confident he never used those 
words, or any words like them. )7' ou 111ention to 
me your having heard that Junius's Letters \verc 
printed off before they were delivered to the 
printer. This ,vas not the fact; if it had been 
true, it would have put Mr. 'Vilkes's authorship 
wholly out of the question, as he had no conve- 
uience whatever fOf printing. I once procured a 
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copy to be n1ade for hitn of SOlne very private 
papers, and he then greatly lamented to me his 
want of a private press. 
" Our conversations on Junius's Letters began 
from a whimsical circumstance. Business having
 
carried me to Ireland in 1776, I wrote to Mr. 
Wilkes froll1 Holyhead; on my return he informed 
me that my letter had been stopped at the post- 
office, fron1 the similarity in the hand-\vriting to 
that of Junius. This lnade n1e wish to see the 
original of Junius's Letters, and he produced 
them to me. W e more than once examined them 
together, with great attention. All of them, ex- 
cept the letter to the king, are, if I remember 
rightly, in the same hand-writing. It is like 
that, \vhich ,veIl-educated ladies wrote about the 
beginning of the century; a large open hand) 
regular, approaching to the Italian. Mr. 'Vilke
 
had a card of invitation to dinner froln old lady 
.' 
Temple, written in her own hand; on con1paring 
it with Junius's Letters, we thought there was 
some resen1blance between them. The letter to 
the King was in a hand-writing perfectly dif- 
ferent; a very regular, staid hand; no difference 
bet\veen the fair stroke and the body of the letters; 
when I see you, I ,vill show you some \vriting 
very similar to it... As to my o\'vn hand-writing, 
it has not now the slightest resemblance to it, nor 
do I think it ever had any*. 
'*' 1\11'. 'Yilkes said, that the n1anner, in which Junius cor- 
rected the printed sheets, showed that he was accustomed to 
such an emplòyment, and had a familiar use of the marks of 
printers in correcting proof she
ts. 


G 
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" The letters, generally, if not al,vays, were 
sent in an envelope, (which was then by no means 
so general as it now is), and in the folding up, 
and the direction of the letter, ,ve thought ,ve 
could see marks of the writer's habit of folding 
and directing official letters. The lines were very 
even; very few blots, erasures, or marks of hurry. 
Mr. Wilkes received Inany letters froll1 Junius, 
which never \vere published; one, in particular, 
on the subj
ct of improving the representation 
of the people. 1
heir opinions \vere different. 
I remember Junius
s letter began by his saying, 
, he was treated as a pagan idol, ,vith much in- 
, cense, but with no attention to his oracles.' 
" We thought his high-\vrought panegyric of 
lord Chathan1 ,vas ironical. 
" Mr. Wilkes scouted the notion of Mr. Burke's 
being the author of the letters. I-lis suspicions 
fell on Dr. Butler, bishop of Herf'ford, but I don 
t 
recollect more than two reasons assigned by him 
for suspecting
 his lordship; one, that he had 
published a sermon, before Junius's Letters ap- 
peared, the style of which was very like that of 
the letters ; another, after the letters appeared, 
in a style wholly unlike. These sermons, I think, 
I llave seen, and that they did not appear to me 
to warrant Mr. Wilkes's observations. The other 
reason ,vas, that the references in the letters to 
the Bible were not to the received translation, 
but to the Vulgate *, which, he said, the bishop 
:"# This remark was certainly Inade by 1\lr. 'Yilkes; but 
are th("re any such refer
nces? 
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al\vays used, and \vhich, (by the \vay), Mr.'Vilkes 
greatly admired. He described the bishop to be 
a saturnine, observing, profound, and silent man, 
such a one as lÌ priori, we should suppose 
Junius. But it ,vas a mere suspicion, and \ve 
frequently amused ourselves \vith endeavouring 
to find a more likely person. 
" Arguing synthetically, we determined that 
Junius must be a resident in London, or its 
environs, fron1 the immediate allS\VerS which he _ 
generally gave his adversaries; that he was not 
an author by profession *, from the visible im- 
provement \vhich, fron1 time to time, was dis- 
cernible in his style; that he ,vas a man of high 
rank, from the tone of equality which he seemed 
to use quite naturally in his addresses to persons 
of rank, and in his expressions respecting then11- ; 


i!i To this opinion, the RElniniscent still inclines,-in con- 
sequence of the nmnerous errors of gramlnar and construction, 
which 111ay be discovered in these celebrated letters, and 
which would not have appeared in the works of a person of 
Juniusps exquisite taste and discernnlent, if he had been ac.. 
custonled to literary composition. 
BothDoliJlgbroke and Swift poured unpremeditated lines; 
but, with all its beauty, the style of the fonner is very loose; 
he pleases rather by his vivid, elegant and noble conceptions, 
than by the language with which he clothes them.-Swift 
excels by his astonishing con1n1and of words, always comn10n 
and always proper, not by their collocation or clress.-No 
wrÌier has attempted to inÜtate it :-Is it not probable that we 
shall see another Junius before we see another Swift? 
t Letters to \V oodfall, No. vi, he says,-" Be assured I am 
" far above pecuniary views." In his miscenaneou
 letter, 
No. liv. vo1. iii. p. 202, he insinuates that " his rank and 
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that he was not a profound lawyer, from the gross 
inaccuracy of some of his legal expressions * ; 
that he had a personal anilnosity against the 
king, the duke of Bedford, and lord Mansfield, 
from the bitterness of his expressions respecting 
them; that he had lived ,vith nÜlitary men, froln 
the propriety of his language on military su b- 
jects; and that he was a great reader of novels, 
from his frequent allusions to theIne The general 
idea, that the letters "\vere the composition of 
more than one person, "\ve al\'vays rejected. The 
story that single-speech Hau1ilton inforIned one 
of his friends, that the Junius of the morning 
contained such and such passages, and that, till 
the 
ubsequent day, no such Junius made his 
appearance, we thought sufficiently authenti- 
cated; and "ve also thought it satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, by the supposition that \V oodfall 
had shown the letter to Mr. Hamilton on the 
preceding day, and 111entioned his intention of 


" fortune placed him above a COn11TIOn bribe:" In another 
letter, vol. i. p. 71, he hints, that "his name might carry 
" some authority with it." His private letter , No. xvii, con- 
tains this remarkable sentence, " I doubt much whether 
" I shall ever have the pleasure of knowing you; but if things 
" take the turn I expect, you shall know n1e by my works." 
This may be thought to intin1ate an expectation that govern.. 
ment favour would probably be, before long, at his disposal. 
"if In his dedication, he says, " The power of king, lords 
" and commons is not an arbitrary power. They are the 
" trustees, not the owners of tbe estate. The fee-simple is in 
" US." -Now in all trusts of the inheritance the fee-sÏInple 
is in the trustees. 
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inserting it, but had been unexpectedly pre.. 
vented. We also believed in the story, that while 
Garrick ,vas writing a note to Mr. Ramus, or 
some other of the pages, W oodfall, or SOIne one 
from him, caIne in and informed him, that Junius 
intepded writing no more: that Garrick men- 
tioned this circumstance in the note; and that, 
almost instantly after the note was sent, a thun- 
dering letter came from Junius to G-arrick, abus- 
ing him for making free '\vith his name. It was 
also mentioned to us from very good authority, 
that lord North had declared that government 
had traced the porterage of the letters to an 
obscure person in Staples-inn, but could never 
trace them farther *. . 
" This is all I can collect of the conversations 
which passed between Mr. Wilkes and myself 
on the subject in question. I have endeavoured 
to be accurate in my recollection of them; but 
you will remember it verges to\vards twenty 
years since they took place. I apprehend the 
original letters are in the custody of Miss 
Wilkes. 
" Edmund Burke spoke to n1e about Junius 
in terms of disgust; Mr. Gibbol1 appeared to me 
not to admire his style, as much as it was admired 


· This expression has been confirmed to the nemjni
cent 
within tbese few weeks, by a person present when it was 
spoken, with the additional circumstance, that the gentleman 
in Staples.inn, to whom it referred, was afterwards said to 
be the celebrated Isaac Reed, famed for his literary acquaint- 
ance among all ranks of persons. 
G3 
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by the public in general; and he töld 111e that 
Mr. Fox thought slightingly of it. 
" Some letters, under the signature of Julian, 
were attributed to Junius; but, to my certain 
knowledge, they were written by one Pillon, the 
author of some dramatic pieces of no great merit. 
S0111e respectable persons say that NIr. Forth, 
\vho attended lord Stormont's embassy, knows 
something of the author. 
" The last aneed ote on the subject I have heard 
is, that an old man, seemingly poverty-stricken, 
came in the Bath coach to the Devizes, or one 
of the next stages, and fell sick at the inn; that 
a very decent gentleman came to him from Lon- 
don; that the old man died; that he ,vas buried 
in the church-yard; that over his t0111b his friend 
caused a stone to be raised with Junius's motto, 
" Stat n017lÏnis 117Jzbra ;" and that Mr. Fox tra- 
velling that road, stopped at the inn, and desired 
to be directed to the stone. This story is confi- 
dentially circulated, but I certainly do not vouch 
for the truth of it. 
" As for Macauley Boyd
s being the author of 
Junius's Letters, it is a perfect jol
e; no two cha- 
racters can be more perfectly unlike than Boyd's 
and Junius's. Boyd ,vas a good-natured, lively 
nIan, famous for repeating lord Chathan1 and 
Burke's speeches, and always bustling about 

olnething or another. I renlember, very weB, 
the infinite pains he took to persuade the \vorld 
that the Perrealls were innocent. He must have 
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been very young ,vhen Junius's Letters ,vere 
,vritten. All, \vho knew hin1, must think the notion 
of his being the author of Junius's Letters too 
absurd for discussion. 
" It has appeared strange, that government 
could not discover Junius, through the medium 
of the post-office. Upon this, I must observe, 
that I know a lady, who, for a long period of 
time) received by the post, anonyu1ous letters, 
some of them written in blood, accusing her of 
the most atrocious crimes. She ,vas nearly 
related to a nobleman, very high in office; by his 
desire, all the powers of government were ex- 
erted to discover the writer of the letters, but 
,vithout success*. 
" Yon are aware, that the person no\v sus- 
pected of being the author of Junius's Letters is 
a Mr. Dyer, an intimate of the .Burkes. It is 
said, that, on Mr. Dyer's decease, the Burkes 
showed infinite anxiety to get his papers into 
their hands; all this may be very true, but I 
have never heard it fron1 good authority. 
" I an1) dear Sir, 
" Most sincerely yours, 
* * :I(; . 


"July, 1 799." 


In the letter, which \ve have transcribed, notice 
is taken of the tone of equality, in ,vhich Junius 
Inentions and addresses the very highest person- 


:Jt< It has .Slnce been ascertained that all Junius's letters 
\Vere !lent to ,V oodfall hy a private hand. 
G4 
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aO'cs of his tilnes: ho,v difficult it is for a person 
o 
of an inferior rank to do this, appears froln Swift's 
letters, and the anecdotes of hiln, which have 
been transmitted to us, in ,vhich his conscious- 
ness of inferiority, notwithstanding his assump- 
tion of equality, pierces through every disguise. 
To all his illustrious conten1poraries, Cicero 
ever writes en pair: d' Alembert too, in the n1idst 
of all his Hattery,-(through '\vhich, however, his 
ironical smile is often seen),-keeps the king of 
Prussia at a respectful distance. How much the 
learned man or elegant scholar lowers hiu1self 
by frequenting the tables or the conversazioni 
of the great, may be seen in a ,vork of d'Alem- 
bert, which should lie on the desk of every 
scholar * . 
A further cirCUlnstance noticed by Mr. "Tilkes 
and the Relniniscent respecting J unins was, 
his early intelligence of the Ineasures of govern- 


* His " Essay O'll the InterCO'Ilr.Je of IJ[en if Lct.iers 7.citlt 
" Persons high ill rank or Q.Dice." The 
an1e subject is treated 
in an agreeable and interesting ffi.inner in " ti,e Literary Clza- 
I' racter" of J\Ir. d'Israeli, now in its third edition. 
It is said that when t!' Alenlbert was at Berlin, being wearied 
with the frequent reviews., to which Frederic led him, he said 
in a moment of pettishness,-" After all, 1 00 Engli
hmen 
"will always be a Inatch for 100 Prussians."-" True ;" 
replied the lTIonarch, "but 1 00,000 Prussians win al ways 
" beat 100,000 English ;"-(alluding to the advantages which 
superior tactic confers).-" That's not so clear," an English 
officer might have observed
-" 50,000 English would cef. 
" tainly maintain their ground before twice that nmllber uf 
.' any troops in the uni yerse." 
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D1ent. Those, \vho recollect the controversy 1 
,vhich took place behveen the count de Guignes 
the French alnbass'ador in this country, and 
Salvador the Portuguese Je\tv, in consequence of 
certain stock-jobbing transactions, during the 
disputes bet\veen Spain and this country respect- 
ing Falkland's Island, and the Inanner in ,vhich 
the British cabinet changed on a sudden, from 
words of war to ,vords of peace, must be sur- 
prised at the early intelligence, \vhich Junius 
gave of this change to \V oodfal1. In the Remi- 
niscent's opinion, Junius's letter on this subject 
is one of his best perforlnancesw I t closes ,vith 
a simile, which several have not scrupled to 
pronounce the finest in any language: "Private 
, credit is wealth ;--public honour is security.- 
" The feather that adorns the royal bird, supports 
" its flight. Strip him of his plumage, and you 
" fix him to the earth." I t is difficult to n1ention 
another, where the in1age, at the same time, is so 
exqlJisitely beautiful and proper, and so happily 
illustrates and confirms the argument.. 


* The simile used by 1\lr. Burke to describe the rise of 

Ir. Charles Townshend on the decline of 
Ir. Pitt,-" Even 
" then, even before this splendid orb was entirely set, and 
" while the ,vestern horizon was in a blaze with his descend- 
"ing glory, on the opposite quarter of the heavens arose 
" another lun1inary, and, for his hour, becalne lord of the 
" ascendant:" -has uncommon merit, but yields to that of 
Junius. 
One of the finest similes, which we have received from 
antiquity, is that, in which Homer compares Ulysses, trying 
his bow, to a n1Ïnstreltitting the strings of his harp; 
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fhis letter also contains a striking passage on 
the state of France in 1771,-the year in which 
it was written.-" The king of France's present 


" Then, as some bea venly minstrel, taught to sing 
" I-ligh notes responsive to the trembling string, 
" To some new strain, when he adapts the lyre, 
" Or the dumb lute refits with vocal wire, 
" Relaxes, strains, and draws them to and fro; 
" So the great master drew the mighty bow, 
" And drew with ease." 
Pope's Odyssey, XXI. v. 440. 


Another silnile descended to us from antiquity, and parti- 
cularly celebrated, is that in which Androgeos, fal1ing una- 
wares in the way of the Trojan hero, is cOInpared to a peasant 
who has set his foot on a snake:- 
" As when some peasant, in a bushy brake, 
" lIas with unwary footing, pressed a snake, 
" lIe starts aside astonished !-when he spie-s 1 
" His rising crest, Llue neck, and rolling eyes; f 
" So fron1 our arms suprized A ndrogeos flies." 
Dryden's ÆlIcid, II. v. 510. 


That the two last siluiles possess an uncommon degree of 
merit lnust be acknowledged; yet it lnay be questioned, 
whether either can be compared to one of a poets who seldon} 
rose above mediocrity, but who certainly struck on this occa- 
sion the noblest chords of the lyre. !\Ientioning the atheists, 
who, while they enjoy the. blessings, deny the existence of 
the divinity, he says, 
" Le Nil a vu sur ses rivages 
" De noirs habitans df'S deserts 
" Insulter par leurs cris sauvages 
" L'astre éc1atant de l'univers: 
" Cris iInpuissans, fureIlrs bizarrc
 ! 
" Tandig' qnE" ces 1110118tres barbarc& 
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" aversion fron1 \var, and the distraction of hi'H 
" affairs are notorious. He is now in a state of 
" war with his people. In vain did the catholic 
" king solicit him to take part in the quarrel 
" against us. His finances ,vere in the last dis- 
" order, and it WcJS probable that his troo}Js 17lÏg./zt 
"find slulicicnt enzploYJJzcnt at honle." 
Since this tin1e, the authorship of these letters 
has excited much of the attention of the public. 
The only conjectures "\vhich deserve any consi- 
deration, are those which ascribe them to Mr. 
Glover, the author of Leonidas, to Mr. Burke, 
or to sir Philip Francis. 
To support the pretensions of Mr. Glover, no 
evidence is adduced, except that something of 
the high whig principles of Junius is discoverable 
in the volume ,vhich has been published of 
Glover's ilIeuzoirs; and that Glover is kno\vn to 
have lived in an elevated line of society, in which 
these principles were professed. This evidence 


" Poussaient d'insolens clameurs, 
" Le Diell, pOllrSllivant sa carrière, 
" Versait des torrens de lU111ière, 
" Sur ses obscl1rs blasphéll1ateurs." 
Le l'ranc Pompigllllll. 


An hypercritic would, perhaps, ask whether, it would I)ot 
have been better to ha\'e left the exclalnation "Cris impuis- 

' 8clls,fureurs bizarres!" to the suggestion of the reader's own 
nlind,-anù whether the epithet" obscllrs" in the last line, as 
it is applied to persons upon Wh0111 the 
un was pouring a 
torrent of light, be altogether happy? Is it not, what the 
English seldolll utter, but what haïdly occurg in any language 
but their'
,-thc (3or;
 i7rJ í''''bhT7JS ? 


, 
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runounts to little, and the sty Ie of his menloirs i& 
very unlike that of Junius. 
IVlany contend in favour of JJEr. BurÃ'e :-this, 
among his countrymen, is a general opinion, 
but it is accompanied by no evidence. One ar- 
gument only is adduced in its support: Mr. Burke 
was equal to the composition of the letters of 
Junius, and ,vas the only person, living at the 
time "vhen they appeared, whose literary emi- 
nence ,vas so transcendent that he could spare 
the reputation of them *. 
Attended by other circumstances, this might 
have weight; but standing singly, it has none. 
Behveen the styles of Junius and Burke, there 
is a great dissinlilitude: it is answered, that Mr. 
Burke could disguise his style. But could he 
disguise his lllind? Could he write so many 
letters in a mind lower than his o\vn? 1\11'. Burke 
generalizes every thing; Junius dwells for ever 
on particulars: Junius frequently leaves half his 
nleaning to be guessed; Burke displays all. 
Can any reason be assigned for attributing to 
Mr. Burke the personal hatred which Junius 
evidently had for his late majesty? for the duke 
of Bedford? or for lord Mansfield? Those, who 
knew the very lofty notions which Mr. Burke 
entertained of himself, and his own ministerial 
powers and qualifications, must think it impos- 
sible, that he should have ,vritten the line, "I 
" accept a sin1Ïle fron} Burke, a sarcasm from 
" Barré." Those too, ,vho know the labour which 
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any literary exertion cost Mr. Burke, his endless 
blots, emendations and transcriptions, and ulti- 
lnately his private impressions, still blotted and 
still alnended, IUllst be sensible ho\v irrecon- 
cileable all this is \vith the fecundity and rapidity 
of Junius. Add to this, that, on several lnost 
inlportant points, Burke and Junius ,vere in 
direct opposition to each other: Burke, ,vas a 
partizan of lord Rockingham; Junius, of George 
Grenville. On the stamp act, on triennial par- 
liaments, they were conlpletely at variance. 
Junius attached much importance to city politics; 
in these, Burke never appeared. 
Let us hear ho\v Mr. Burke hin1self speaks of 
Junius. 
" 'Vhere," -exclaims Mr. Burke, -" shaH \ve 
"look for the origin of this relaxation of the 
" 1a \VS and all governn1ent? - Ho\v comes this 
" Junius to have broke through the cobwebs of 
" the la,v, and to range uncontrolled, unpunished, 
"through the land? The n1yrmidons of the 
" court have been long, and are still, pursuing 
" hin1 in vain. They ,viII not spend their time 
" upon me, or you, or you. No; they disdain 
" such vermin, ,vhen the mighty boar of the 
"forest, that has broke through all their toils, 
" is before them. But, what '\vill all their efforts 
" avail 1 No sooner has he wounded one than 
" he lays down another dead at his feet. For 
" my part, ,vhen I sa,v his attack upon the king, 
" I own my blood ran cold. I thought he had 
" ventured too far, and there was an end of 
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41 his triull1phs. Not that he had not a,;serted 
" ll1any truths : Yes, sir, there are in that com- 
" position many bold truths, by \vhich a wise 
" prince ll1ight profit. I t was the 'rancor and 
" VCnD}]l, ,vith \vhich I was struck. In these 
" respects, the North Briton is as ll1uch inferior 
"to him, as in strength, wit and judgment. 
" But while I expected in this daring flight his 
"final ruin and fall, behold him rising still 
"higher, and coming down souse upon both 
"houses of parliament. Yes, he did Inake }jOIl 
"his quarry, and you still bleed from the 
"wounds of his talons. You crouched, and 
" still crouch, beneath his rage. N or has he 
" dreaded the terrors of your bro,v, sir; he has 
"attacked even you-he has-and I believe 
" you have no reason to triulllph in the encoun- 
"ter. In short, after carrying away our royal 
" eagle in his pounces, and dashing him against 
" a rock, he has laid you prostrate. King, lords 
" and commons are but the sport of his fury. 
" Were he a member of this house, what might 
" not be expected from llis kno\vledge, his firm- 
" ness and integrity? He would be easily kno,vn 
" by his contempt of all danger, by his penc- 
"tration, by his vigour. Nothing would escape 
"his vigilance and activity. Bad 111inisters 
" could conceal nothing fron1 his sagacity; nor 
" could promises nor threats induce him to con- 
" ceal any thing from the public.
' 
Would Mr. Burke have spoken in this luanneI' 
of himself? 
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To these strong argun1ents, it is to be added, 
that, in 1784, Burke instituted a prosecution 
against \Voodfall, the printer of Junius's Letters, 
for a libellous article, 'v hich had appeared against 
him in the Public Advertiser, and pursued it to 
a verdict, with the utmost acrimony. 
Finally,-it should not be forgotten, that, as 
the question no,v stands, the task is, not to prove 
that Burke ,vas not, but that he was the author 
of the letters. 
I t remains to consider the clain1 of sir P lIili}) 
if/'ancis. This has been ably brought forward in 
t\VO palnphlets, intituled "A Discovery of tIle 
" J.4uthor of the Letters of JllJlius,fouJided on suc" 
"eDidence and illllð.trations as e.lplain all tlte 
" 1Jzysteriolls CirClllJlstances and apparent COJltra- 
(( dictions 'lclticll llave contributed to tlie conceal- 
"'UzeJlt of this ''JJlo.st inzportant secret of our 
" thues.' " And" The Identity of Junius, u'itll 
"a disting'uislted living' character established; 
"including' the f:;u}JpleJJ/cJít, consisting' if fac- 
"sinziles of halld-'lcriting;, and olller illustra- 
" lions *." 
The external evidence, produced in these 
palnphlets in favour of sir Philip Francis, is 
very strong :-80 strong, perhaps, that, if he 
had been tried upon it for a libel, and the case 
had rested upon the facts, from ,vhich this evi- 
dence is formed, the judge would l1ave directed 
the jury to find him guilty. But the internal 
evidence against him, from the inequality of his 
., Printed for Taylor and Hes
py, in Flpet-str{let. 
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acknowledged writings, is also very strong. If 
the able author of the article "Junius" in the 
Edinburgh Revie1.v*, had not professed a diffe- 
rent opinion, the present ,vriter ,,"ould have 
pronounced it decisive. 
That respectable ,vriter produces several pas- 
sages from the ,yorks, of ,vhich sir Philip was 
certainly the author, and finds in them a similar 
tone and equal Inerit. With due deference to 
his authority, the Reminiscent begs leave to 
think that, if these passages sho\v, that sir Philip 
· was no mean writer, they also prove that he was 
not Junius. To bring the question to a direct 
issue,-are the glow and loftiness discernible in 
every page of Junius, once visible in any of these 
extracts? Where do we find in the writings of 
sir Philip, those thoughts that breathe, those 
words that burn, which Junius scatters in every 
page? a single drop of the cobr{( capella, which 
falls from Junius so often? 
The advocates of the claim in favour of sir 
Philip urge, as a strong circumstance in its sup- 
port, that, without fawily, without patronage, 
without anyone pretension to the notice of the 
king or the minister, he was suddenly raised 
from an obscure seat in the '\var..office, to a situa- 
tion of dignity and en10lument, which a noble- 
nlan ,vould be happy to procure for his son. 
This, they say,sho'\vs that something was attached 
to sir Philip Francis, which rendered the pur- 
chase of hill1, at that time, even at a vel'Y high 
* For NOVelTlher 181 7. 
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price, an object to governn1ent. N O\V, at the 
criticallllon1ent, in \vhich sir Philip Francis \vas' 
thus proilloted, Junius ceased to \vrite :-this, 
théy conclude, makes it highly probable that the 
silence of Junius was purchased by the promo- 
tion of sir Philip *. 
But this is open to several observations.- In 
all his correspondence ,vith 'V oodfall, Juniug 
describes' hitngelf,-and very unaffectedly,-as 
a man of fortune, mixing at large \vith the \vorld ; 
and promises to indemnify him against any pe- 
cuniary loss \vhich he might sustain in conse- 
quence of any prosecution for the letters, leaving 
him, ho\vever, to abide by its other consequences. 
Nothing of this is reconcileable \vith the situation 
· The Reminiscent has been informed by the present 
bishop of Durhaln, that sir Philip uwed the continuance of 
his 
eat in the \Yar-office, to the kindness of lord Barrington, 
the prelate
s brother; and that sir Philip
s appointInent in 
India, was chiefly, if not wholly, due to his lordship's recom. 
nlendation of hin1 to lord North. After this,-if we consider 
}ww Junius wrote of lord Barrington, we cannot be surprised, 
that, if sir Philip were the author of J unius
s Letters, he 
should wish it to be unknown. 
Of the venerable bishop of Durham, thus introduced, the 
Reminiscent begs leave to adc1,-that, having been profes- 
sionallyemployed and confidentially consu1ted by his lordship 
(luring half a century, he has COlne to the knowledg-e of a mul- 
titude of instances of his lordship's exemplary charity and 
well regulated luunificence; and that !. 100,000 would not 
make up tbe amount of those, in the foundation or arrange- 
lllent of which, his lordship has professionally employed the 
Remilliscent: he is aiso aware that many uf his lord
hip'g 
otller art
 of liberality are unknown to him, except by general 
r
port. 
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of SIr Philip Francis at the time when these let. 
ters appeared :-It should be added, that sir 
Philip was then very young. 
Junius had evidently been a great constitu- 
tional reader: Does sir Philip appear to have 
been such, from any of his \vritings"? even the 
latest? 
But, to bring the matter at once to issue, we 
shall transcribe from the article on Junius, in the 
Edinburgh Reviezv, a passage from a publication 
in which sir Philip attacks lord Thurlow,-then, 
insert a passage in which Junius attacks lord 
Mansfield. 'Ve request our readers will compare 
theln; and after\vards compare the extract fronl 
Junius, "\vith the passage on Hyder Ally's 
invasion of the Carnatic, transcribed from one 
of Mr. Burke'ls speeches, in a future part of 
this publication. 'ViII he not find the inferiority 
of sir Philip so great, as to render it impossible 
that he should have been the author of Junius's 
Letters? On the other hand, will he not find the 
difference, \ve do not say in the styles, but in the 
m.inds of Junius and Burke, to be such, as renders 
it quite evident that Burke and Junius were not 
tIle same person? 


Sir Pltilip Francis's Charactc}' oj'LortZ Thllrlou;. 


n , 
" IT is well known that a gross and public insult had been 
" offereà to the memory of gcneral Clavering and colonel 
" Monson, by a person of high rank in this country. tIe 
" was happy when he heard that his nan1e was included in 
" it with their's. So highly did he respect the character of 
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-.< those men, that he deen1ed it an honour to share in tIie in- 
" justice it had sulfereù. It was in compliance with the forms 
" of tbe house, and not to shelter hÜnself, or out of tenderness 
U to the party, that he forebore to name hin1. He meant to 
cc describe hinl so exactly, that he could not be mistaken. 
cc He declared in hi3 place, in a great assembly, and in tbe 
" course of a gra\'e deliberation, 'that it would have been 
" happy for this country if general Clavering, colonell\lon- 
Cc son and Mr. Francis, had been drowned in their passage 
" to India: If this poor and spiteful invecth'e had been 
" uttered by a man of no consequence or repute, hy any light, 
" trifling, inconsiderate person, by a lord of the bed-chamber, 
Cc for exan1ple, or any of the other silken barons of modern 
" days, he should have heard it with indifference. Hut when 
" it was seriously urged and deliberately insisted on by a 
" grave lord of parliament-by a judge-by a man of ability 
" and elninence in his profession, whose personal disposl- 
" tion was serious, who carried gravity to sternness, and 
" sternness to ferocity, it could not be received with indiffer- 
" ence, or answered without resentment. Such a man would 
" be thought to have inquired before he pronounced. From 
" his mouth, a reproach was a sentence, an invectÏ\Te was a 
"judgn1ent. The accidents of life, and not any original dis.. 
" tinction that he knew of, had placed him too high, and 
,. himself at too great a distance from him, to admit of any 
" otber ans\ver than a public defiance, for general Cla\'ering, 
" for colonel 
Ionson, and for hin1self. This was not a party 
"question, nor should it be left to so feeble an advocate as he 
" was, to support it. The friends and fellow-soldiers of 
" general Clavering and colonel 
Ionson would assist hinl in 
cc defending their Inemory. He demanded and expected the 
U support of every Inan of honour in that house, and in the 

c kingdom. '''hat character was safe, if slander was per- 
ce nlitt.ed to attack the reputation of two of the most honour- 
" able, and virtuous men that ever were elIlployed, or ever 
" perished in the service of their country? He knew that the 
" authority of this man was not \"ithout weight; but lw had 
" an infinit
ly higl1er authority to oppose to it. He had tÙi 
II 2 
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" happiness of hearing the merits of general Clavering and 
" colonel :l\:fonson acknowledged and applauded in terms to 
" which he was not at liberty to do more than to allude: they 
" were rapid and expressive. He must not venture to re- 
" peat, lest he should do them injustice, or violate the forms 
" of respect, where essentially he owed and felt tbe n10St. 
" But he was sufficientl understood. The generous sensa- 
" tions that anin1ate the royal minò, were easily distinguished 
u frm11 those which rankled in the heart of that person who 
" was suppo3ed to be the keeper of the royal conscience." 


E,rll'act from the Letter of Junius to Lord lJIall
field. 


" You will not question Iny veracity, when I assure you 
" that it ha3 not been owing to any particular respect for your 
"person that I have abstained from you so long. Besides 
'c tbe distress and danger with which the press is tbreatened, 
" when your lordship is party, and the party is to be judge, 
'c I confess I have been deterred by the difficulty of the task. 
" Our language has no tenn of reproacb, the mind has no 
" idpa of detestation, which has not already been happily 
U applied to you and exhausted. Ample justice has been done 
" by abler pens than nline to the separate merits of your life 
(, and character. Let it be my hUlnble office to conect the 
" scattered sweets, till their united virtue tortures the sense. 
"Pern1Ït me to begin with paying a just tribute to Scotch 
" sincerity, wherever I find it. I own I am not apt to con- 
ce fide in tbe professions of gentlemen of that country, and 
" when they smile, I feel an involuntary elnotion to guard 
" myself against mischief. 'Yith this general opinion of an 
" ancient nation, I always thought it much to your lordship's 
" bonour, that, in your earlier days, you were but little in- 
" fected with the prudence of your country. You had some 
" original attachments, which you took every prvper oppor- 
" tunity to acknowledge. The liberal spirit of youth pre- 
" vailed oyer yonI' native discretion. Your zeal in the cause 
c, of an unhappy prince was expressed with the sil
cerity of 
" wine, and some of the 
oIemnities of religion.. Thi3 I con- 
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" ceii'e is the n)ost ånriable point of view in which your. 
" character has appeared. Like an honest man, you took that 
" part in politics, which n1Ìght-haye been expected from your 
"birth, education, country and connexions. There was, 
"something generous in your attachment to the banished 
U house of Stuart. 'Ve lament the mistakes of a good man, 
" and do not begin to detest him until he affects to renounce 
" his principles. 'Vh y did you not adhere to that loyalty 
" you once professed? 'Vhy did you not follow the exa,mple 
" of your wortby brother? 'Vith him you n1Ïght have shared 
" in the honour of the Pretender's confidence-with hin1 you 
" might have preserved the integrity of your character, and 
" England, I think, might have spared you without regret. 
" Your friends will say, perhaps, that although you deserted 
" the fortune of your liege lord, you have adhered firmly to 
" the principles which drove his father from the throne;- 
" tbat without openly supporting the person, you have done 
" essential service to the' cause, and consoled yourself for the 
" loss of a favorite family, by reviving and establishing the 
" lnaxims of their government. This is the way in which a 
" Scotchman's understanding corrects the errors of his heart. 
'I illy lord, I acknowledge the truth of the defence, and can. 
U trace it through all yonI' conduct. I see through your whole 
" life, one uniform plan to enlarge the power of the crown, at 
" the expense of the liberty of the subject. To this object, 
"your thoughts, words and actions, have been constantly 
'
directed. In contempt or ignorance of the common law of 
"England, you have Inade it your study to introduce into 
"the court, where JOu preside, maxin:
5. of jurisprudence 
"unknown to Englishn1en. The Roman code, the law of 
" nations, and the opinion of foreign civilians, are your perpe- 
"tual theme ;-but who ever heard you mention magna 
" charta, or the bill of rights, with approbation or respect? 
" By such treacherous arts, the noble simplicity and the spirit 
" of our laws were first corrupted. The Norman conquest 
" was not complete until Norman lawyer::; had introduced 
" their laws, and reduced slavery to a system. This one 
" leading principle directs your interpretation of the laws, and 
" accounts for your treatment of juries. It is not in political 
H3 
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I' questions only, (tor there the courtier InigÌlt be furgi
en), 
"but let the cause be what it may, your understanding is 
" equally on the rack, either to contract the power of the 
" jury, or to mislead their judgn1ent. For the truth of this 
"as
ertion, I appeal to the doctrine you delh-ered in lord 
" Grosvenor's cause. ...r:\.n action for crinlinal conversation 
" being brought by a peer against a prince of the blood, you 
4' were daring enough to tell the jury that, in fixing the 
,( damages, they were to pay no regard to the quality or for- 
U tune of the parties ;-that it wa3 a trial between- A and B; 
"-that they were to consider the offence in a moral light 
" only, and give no greater danlages to a peer of the realm 
4( than to the Ineanest mechanic. I shall not attenlpt to refute 
U a doctrine, which, if it was n1eant for law, carries falsehood 
" and absurdity upon the face of it; but if it was n1eant for 
C( a declaration of your political creed, is clear and consistent. 
tc Under an arbitrary government, all ranks and distinctions 
" are confounded. The honour of a nobleman is no nlOre 
"considered than the reputation of a peasant, for with òif- 
" ferent liveries they are equally slaves. 
" Even in matters of private property, we see the saine 
" bias and inclination to depart from the decisions of your 
lC predece
sors, which you certainly ought to receive as evi- 
" dence of the common law. Instead of those certain, posi- 
" tive rules, by which the judgment of a court of law shollid 
" be invariably detern1ined, ) ou have fondly introduc
d your 
"own unsettled notions of equity and substantial justice. 
"Decisions given upon such principles do not alarnl the 
" public so much as they ought, because tbe consequence and 
cc tendency of each particular instance, is not observed or 
"regarded. In tbe mean time the practice gains ground; the 
" court of king's bench becomes a court of equity, and thé 
"judge, instead of consulting strictly the law of the land, 
" refers only to the wisdon1 of the court, and to the purity of 
" its own conscience. The nanle of 1\11'. Justice 'Yates will 
"naturally revive in your mind sonle of those emotiOl)S of 
" fear and detestation, with which you always beheld hinl. 
" That great lawyer-, that honest man, saw your whole con- 
" duct in tbe light that I do. After years of ineffectual 
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" resistance to the pernicious principles introduced by your 
I' lordship, and uniformly supported by your humble friends 
" upon the bench, he determined to quit a _court whose pro- 
ce ceedings and decisions he could neither assent to with 
" honour or oppose with success." 


Such, in our opinion, is the state of the ques- 
tion: all external evidence is in favour of sir 
Philip, all internal evidence is against him. 
Thus the argument on each side neutralizes the 
argument on the other, and the pretension of 
sir Philip vanishes. 
A third hypothesis is therefore necessary: the 
conclusion, to ,vhich it should lead ought to 
be such as is consistent with the evidence on 
each side, and restores to each its individual 
activity. 
Now this is done,-and perhaps can only be 
done-by supposing that sir Philip was not 
Junius, but the amanuensis of Junius; that the 
real Junius was too high to be bought; so that, 
when he made his tern1S with government, he 
was contented to ren1ain in a proud obscurity,- 
but stipulated a boon for his scribe, and ,vas of 
consequence enough to insist that the boon should 
be liberal. Now several passages in Junius's 
Letters seem to sho,v that he employed an 
amanuensis. In a note to W oodfall *, he says, 
u You shall have the letter some tinle to-morrOlV. 
(C It cannot be corrected and copied sooner." In 
anothert, he says, "The enclosed, though begun 
"to Letters of Junius; by H. S. \VoodfaI1, in 3 voJs. 1821, 
'\"01. i. n. 9, p. 210. 
t Ibid. n. 24, p. 214. 
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" within these few days, has been greatly labour- 
"ed. It is very correctly copied." In another, 
he mentions, "the gentleman who transacts the 
"conveyancing part of their correspondence," 
and ,vho told him "there was much difficulty last 
"night*." That gentleman, therefore, must have 
kno\vn, that a mysterious sOll1ething attended 
those letters. Mr. Jackson's testimony, as report- 
ed by 'V oodfall, is, that" this gentlelnan 'v ore a 
" bag and s\vord t." If the recollection of the 
writer, that Junius's letter to the king is in å 
hand-writing different from the hand-\vriting of 
the other letters, be accurate, the evidence for an 
an1anuensis is certainly very strong. 
If the copies, to which Junius refers, \vere 
made, not by hin1self, but, which is certainly Inost 
probable, by SOUle other person, it fonaws incon- 
trovertibly, that sir Philip Francis and Junius 
were different persons. 
'Ve do not, ho\vever, say that the scribe was a 
lnere copyist :-he may occasionally have con- 
veyed useful information, and suggested useful 
hints to his principal; so that, to a certain extent, 
he might, without inlpropriety, be said to have 
been his collaborator. 
To this hypothesis, the Reminiscent begs 
leave to say that he inclines: it includes all the 
data required by him for the author of Junius; 
it equally adu1its the argunlents in favour of sir 
Philip Francis fronl external, and the arglunents 


· Letters of J uniu8, n.,51, p. :.-q 6. 
t Ibid. \"01. J, n. ;2. p. 
3. 
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against him from internal evidence, and reCOI1.. 
ciles and gives activity. to each. 
Junius, in his dedication prefixed to his own 
edition of his letters, declares, that "he ,vas 
" the sole depository of his own secret." This 
seems not to be easily reconcileable '\vith \vhat 
he says in olfe of his letters to 'V oodfall, ,- 
" The truth is, that there are people about me, 
" whom I would ,vish not to contradict, and who 
" had rather see J unins in the papers ever so 
" in1properly than not at all *." This 50unds 
like the language of a partizan, who felt both his 
talents and his chains; and it lnay be thought 
a confinnation, though slight, of the Reminis- 
cent's hypothesis. 


All ,ve kno\v ,vith certainty of Junius, is to 
be collected fron1 one of his private letters to 
'V oodfall t: "That S,vinney is a wretched, dan- 
" gerous fool: he had the ilnpudence to go to 
"lord Sackville, \vhom he had never before 
" spoken to, and to ask him ,yhether or no he 
" ,,-as the author of Junius." 
These few words disclose several facts ;-that 
Junius knew S\vinney and his character,--that 
Junius knew S"\vil1uey had called on lord George 
Sackville,-that he kne,v that S\vinney had 
never caned on hÏ1n before,-and that Junius 
was acquainted ,vith the intervic\v very soon 
after it took place. From this it may be argued 
that Junius was intÌInate ,vith lord George Sack- 
,
 Private Letters, n. 6. t Vol. i. p. 17.t. 
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ville: it has even been inferred that he "ta
 lord 
George Sackville himself. 
The Reminiscent well remembers that his 
lordship ,vas the person to whom the letters 
,vere first attributed and that his lordship had 
the reputation of possessing literary talents and 
habits. I t is known that sir Willialn Draper 
at first divided his suspicions of the authorship 
of Junius bet\veen Burke and lord George; and 
that on Burke's unequivocal denial of it, he 
transferred them to his lordship. 
There certainly was an event in his lordship's 
life, which would sour hilll against mankind, 
and fill his soul with bitter hatred against the 
king, in whose reign it happened, and his im- 
mediate successor on the throne, against lord 
'- 
Mansfield, their secret and confidential adviser 
in all state prosecutions, and against the duke of 
Grafton, the brother of lord Southampton, a 
strong witness against lord G'eorge, in the court- 
martial ,vhich was held upon !Jim. SOlnething 
or other n1ight easily have occurred, which 
would have extended this hatred to the duke of 
Bedford. 
''fhe event, to which we have referred, would 
render conceahnent necessary; and after lord 
George had taken an office in lord North 
s ad- 
ministration, and accepted a peerage tì'om the 
king, it must, if he had any feelings of honour 
have made him desire that his authol'ðhip of the 
Letters of Junius, if he were the author of then
 
$hould be buried in eternal ohli 'Tion. 
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Junius, in many parts of his letters, seems to 
intimate his having a personal kno,vledge of 
the late kinIT. '.' I kno'v that man better than 
o 
" you," he says of the king, in one of his letters to 
Mr. Horne. To this personal knowledge of the 
king, the high birth of lord George, and the 
habits of his family about the court, entitled him; 
but this personal knowledge of the king cannot 
be claimed for any other person, to \vhom the 
Letters of Junius 11ave been ascribed. The rank 
and character of lord George Sackville account 
also for his knowledg'e of some very obscure 
transactions of government, and some private 
events in the duke of Bedford's fan1ily. It may 
be added, that Junius ceased to \vrite in l\tlay 
17i'2 ;-that, soon afterwards, lord George Inade 
his second appearance in the public world in the 
debates on East India affairs, and that in 1 i75, 
he \vas appointed one of his majesty's principal 
secretaries of state. Allowing for the time ",-hich 
it 111USt necessarily take to bring into public office 
a n1an so apparently unQ.one in public opinion, it 
is not contrary to probability, that the pourparler 
for his restoration to favour b
gan about the time 
at \vhich Junius ceased to write. 
To all arguments, which may be suggested in 
favour of lord George, the author of the inge- 
nious essay, prefixed to \V oodfall's edition of the 
I...etters of Junius, objects an expression in a 
political squib attributed to Junius, in which he 
alludes to the supposed tergiversation of lorù 
(
corge at the battle of lVlinden. Thi
 lnay be 
thought a strong, hut it c\Tidcntly is not a deci- 
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sÌve al'gnn1ent, particularly if ,ve suppose, ,vhat 
certainly is not impossible, that lord George 
had, upon this subject, all the pride of conscious 
innocence. It Inust also be observed, that it is . 
by conjecture only tIt t thejeu d'e,5prit, in ,vhich 
this expression is found, is imputed to Junius. 
To the Reminiscent it appears more difficult 
to reconcile lord George's authorship of Junius 
with that writer's advances to Mr. 'Vilkes, or 
his intron1ission of himself into city politics, or the 
importance which he appears to have attached 
to then1. The high aristocracy of the whigs 
was, at that tilne, just beginning to tha,v; but 
the Reminiscent recollects that lord George was 
considered to be eminently aristocratic: it is 
difficult to think he would have run, as Junius 
did, into the city, or considered it to be of the 
importance which Junius thought it, that one 
man or another should be the lord Inayor. 
. Junius expresses himself differently at dif- 
ferent times of lord Chathain. To a friend of the 
Reminiscent lord George observed, that " the 
" unpleasant part of his own life was mixed up 
" '\vith the most glorious part of lord Chatham's, 
" but did not prevent him from doing justice to 
" the services which that great man had done 
" his country." It is also observable, that there 
is nothing in the speech which lord George 
Sackville made in his defence before the court 
martial by ,vhom he ,vas tried, that has the 
slightest appearance of the style of Junius; the 
bame observation on the difference bet\veen the 
. . 
defence, and hi
 lord
hip's gcncral style of ora- 
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tory, ,va
 Inade during the debates \vhich fol- 
lowed his lordship's cOIning into office, by the 
Ren1iniscent and by several ,vith whon1 he then 
associated.- The l\nnual Register for 1759 and 
1 760, contains some letters froin his lordship :- 
in these, nothing of the n1ind or style of Junius 
is discoverable. Can it be supposed that lord 
Georae Sackville could have informed \V oodfall, 
ö 
that "his Veridical} ,vas iVlr. 'Vhitworth *, his 
" Lycllrg;lls a 1\'11'. I{ent, a young man of good 
"parts upon the to\vn t." In fact, one of the 
greatest difficu1ties in fixing upon anyone person 
the character of Junius, is to find one, '\vho, like 
hin1, ,vas at once well acquainted ,vith the circle 
of the court, the public offices of governInent, 
and the characters and habits, both of the leaders 
of the parties, and their rnnners. 
Supposing the evidence in favour of lord 
George Sackville to rest entirely on the circum- 
stances ,vhich have been Inentioned, it must be 
pronounced to be defective. On this supposi- 
tion, ho,vever, it might have been observed that 
the evidence in his favour ,vas stronger than the 
evidence in favour of any other person. IVlr. Fox 
used to say, that "though he "\:vould not take 
" single-speech Halniiton against the field, he 
" ,vould bet hiIll against any single horse." On 
the supposition '\vhich ,ve have just stated, might 
not the saIne bet, '\vith a greater chance of success, 
have been laid upon lord George? 


* Private Letters, n. 6. 


t lb. n. 5. 
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tfhere is, however, one circurnstanc
 against 
lord George, which it is difficult to reconcile 
,vith his being Junius :-Having \vritten as Junius 
had done, would lord North have recommended 
him to the king? Could the king have accepted 
Junius for his n1Înist
? 
The reader ,viII find in a note *, an extract 


· The Scots 
Iagazine, printed at Edinburgh, for NovenI.. 
bel' 1799, No. xi. p. 734, contains the following lettcr on the 
5ubject of the present inquiry. 


" Remarks t07.vard.y a Disco'cery cf' the Author if J ullius's 
" Letters.. 


'! IN our last we gave the correspondence which has been 
"published in London, regarding the author of Junius's 
"Letters. Some interesting and striking circumstances have 
if lately appeared in some Edinburgh publications, which 
" regard this interesting topic, and which we think worthy 
U of notice. These point out a gentleman, who, though 
" high in 1iterary fame, never has heretofore been reputed, so 
" far as we recollect, the writer of these celebrated letters. 
"'Vith what degree of probability our readers will judge 
"CroIn the following circumstances:- In the year 1768, 
" (says this writer), Dr. Stuart went to London, expecting the 
" patronage of Lord l\Iansfield, on account of his Essay on 
"the British Constitution. His hopes, however, were de- 
"feated. Disappointment, probably, as well as revenge, 
" caused him to embrace the interest of the opposition. J-Ie 
" procured an introduction to an English gentlelnan strongly 
" connected by ties of blood to lord Catnden. This man is 
" yet living, now in parliament, and the bosom friend of 
" l\Ir. Pitt; his name I shall can Lucius. Lucius 
oon dis- 
" covered the merits of young Stuart. The schenle of Junius"s 
" Letters was inlmediately planned by Lucius, and a 1\11'. 
" Fit7gerald, an a('('onlplished Iri
hmnn, siner dead. They 
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from a northern n1agazine, \vhich contains a \von- 
derful tale respecting Junius: and, to use the 


U were to give the inforlnation, and Stuart was to be the 
" author; but a confidential anlanuensis was still want- 
"ing. 1\lr. Fitzgerald at last found one in his countrYlnan 
" IIugh Boyd. 
" A room was taken in a coffee-house in the Strand, where 
" Lucius, 
-"itzgerald, and Stuart nightly Inet. Stuart wrote 
" the letters in bis own lodgings; Fitzgerald sent them to 
"Hugh Boyd to be transcribed; the latter returned them to 
" Fitzgerald, who sent them back to Stuart, and he conveyed 
U theln by street porters to 'V oodfall's. 
'c An intilnate acquaintance of Fitzgerald, fron} whom I had 
" this story, and in whose veracity I n1ay perfectly confide, 
" happened to frequent the saine coffee-house. The n1Ïstress 
" of the house one day took my friend aside, and cautiously 
" advised hin} to break off all acquaintance with Fitzgerald; 
" C for,' added she, , I strongly suspect he frequents the high 
"road. A bout six weeks ago he took a rOO1n from file, for 
" the purpose, he said, of spending the evening agreeably with 
" a few friends. But he never comes till twelve at night, 
cc and he brìngs with hitn two persons whose appearance 
" I sadly dislike. I listen often at the door; their conver- 
" satioll in general is about noblenlen: but one night I heard 
" then} 
ay they robbed a lincn-draper. I Inean to tell thf:Jn 
" to-morrow to leave the house.' l\ly friend's curiosity was 
" naturally excited: He bored a small hole in an unobserv- 
U able part of the door, and told the landlady he would COille 
U earJ,f the next nlorning between one and two, which he 
" accordingly did; and saw his intinlate acquaintance Fitz- 
"gerald, Lucius, (whOln be knew by sight), and another 
U person sitting between them; but what was his astonish. 
" Inent when he found their conversation respected the writing 
" of J ullius's Letters. 
" He called upon Fitzgerald the next morning, and found 
" him ill bed
 who apologized, by saying he had been late in 
4' th(' city with sonle acquaintances. Yes , said my frienò, 
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't\\Jrds of a 
ong once popular, " tho
e, ,,,ho ,vill 
" belie, e it, may. 


" 
ir ,\YilIian1 Draper always entertains his conlpan . well at 
,. night; he is a jolly fellow; , there are a number of racks 
., and, ipers that dance through his conyersation in aU the 
" Dlazes of metaphorical èonfusion: Fitzgerald immediately 
" kno\\"'ing he was discoyered, after b{.ing informed how his 
" acquaintance canle to the knowledge of the seclet, took his 
"prorrâse neyer to re, eal it until after his (Fitzgerald's) 
" death. 
" To tbe public this ma, appear a romantic story, but they 
" may depend on the authenticity of it, \'.hich is supported I.1Y 
" may other facts. 
" It is well known that one of the parcels of Junius was 
" marked \\ ith the seal of Edmund Burke; and upon Burke 
" being chal1enged a3 to the fact, he declared that it was 
" either a forgf::ry, or that his friend Fit.:tgerald wa:> the ail- 
" thor of J uniuf;); for he recollected breakfasting with Fitz- 
" gerald the morning the parcel wa..
 delivered, and tbat 
" fitzgerald asked his seal to put upon a If::tter, by apologizing 
" that he could not find hi!: own. 
" It ig also "en known that the Letters of Junius w
re 
" tracE:d first to Lincoln's-inn-tìelds, and next to Chancery- 
" lane, in which two places Gilb(;rt Stcart at different times 
" resided. " Ax OLD ::\lAGISTRATE." 
It is needless to observe tha this letter is entitled to little 
attention,-it is an anonymous comlDunication, and unsup- 
ported either by external or internal e\ idence; it is also 
open to the objection, that it makes four persons possessed of 
tbe 
ecret; now, that four persons, such as tbe letter de- 
5cribes, 
hould keep such a r,ecret inviolate, in spite of an the 
temptations to betray it, which vanity and inter
st wúuld 
present, is highly improbable. :'tuart was in narrow, Bo)'d 
in embarrassed circufilStances, and n
ither remarkahle for 
circumspection. 
The writer "as acquainted with the family of 
rr. Fit7. 

prald, \\ ho ic; mentioned in the trall<;cription, and with several 
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1entioning, in one ùf hi
 letters to "r oodfall 
the edition) ,vhich that gentlen1an then projected 
of his letters, Junius says """'hen the book is 
lC finished, let me have a set bound ill t'e//uJiz, 
U gilt and lettered as handsoJlle as YOlt COj}- fIle 
" edg'cs g'i/i-let the sheets be leell dried hf..fvre 
" hinding'. 
'Vho is the fortunate possessor of these t\.-o 
vellunl yolull1es 1- The Ren1iniscent kllO'YS as 
little as the rest of the world,-but thinks it 
,vas not unkno,vll to the founder of a noble 
house, to ,vhich the public o,ves an edition of 
Hon1er, lvhich does the nation honour. 
Of HI
[, Juniu
 thug expre
ses hin1self:-" It 
" is impo
sibIe to conceal fron1 ourselves, that 
" ,ve are, at thi,., n10111el1t, on the brink of a dread- 
" tlil precipice; the question is, ,vhether ,ve shall 
"subn1Ít to be guided by the hand that hath 
"driven us to it,'--(General Conv;ay),--" or 


of his friends. He took a leading part in the riot at 
Drury-lane, which enforced, against the un" illing Inanager, 
the admission into the theatre, after the close of the third 
act, at half price. This exposed .:\Ir. Fitzgerald to ridicule, 
but he was allowed to be a nlan of learning" and elegant pur- 
suits. He resided at lIampstead; one of his nlost intinlate 
friends was a .:\lr. i\Iadan a gentlelnan who resided in the 
same place; a profoUlJd classical scholar, and yet remelll" 
bêred by Il1any with respect. This gentleman, in 177ò, 
nlentioned to the Reminiscent, that he always sm
pected bis 
friend Fitzgerald was the author 01' Junius's Lettero_ and 
thought him lllore than equal to the composition of them. 
nut such circumstances are light as air, and e,-en this mention 
of thcln may he thought to require an apolog)'-, 
1 
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" whether we shall follow the patriot voice," 
-(George Grenville's),-" which would still 
" declare the way to safety and to honour*." 
Mr. Charles Lloyd, a clerk of the treasury, and 
afterwards a deputy teller of the exchequer, was, 
for (;ome time, private secretary of Mr. George 
Grenville, and al,vays possessed his confidence. 
He was strongly suspected by many of being 
the author of the Letters; and several respect- 
able persons,-among whom we may mention 
Dr. Parr,-ascribe them to him.- One strong 
argun1ent in his favour is, that, ,vhen Lloyd died, 
Junius ceased to write. Junius's last letter is 
dated on the 19th of January, Lloyd died on 
the 23d. 
His advocates have, however, to encounter 
the explicit declaration of Junius-" I have not 
"the honour of being personally kno,vn to 
" Mr. Grenville t." 


· Is not this pa.ssage perfectly ùecisiye against 1\lr. Burke's 
authorship? . 
t Letter 18. 
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YIIJ. 


, 
COj\IPLE'I'IOX OF 1\IR. HARGRA VE sEDITION 
OF COKE ON LITTLETON-CHAR
CTER OF 
LIT'fLETO
 A
D COKE. 


THE next literary exertion of the Relniniscent 
,vas of a professional nature,-the continuatioJl, 
and conzplction of ...lIr. Hargrave's edition of Coke 
upon Littleton. 
The merit of Littleton"s Tenures is great: 
neither England nor the continent can produce 
any contemporaneous work on the subject of law, 
of equal or even approximating merit: but a 
general want of definition and SOlne want of order 
may be reasonably objected to it; and it is not 
"\vholly free from error. 
The COJJlUzentar!! of 8; r E{hvurd COh'e is an 
extraordinary work: the language of it is every- 
"\vhere most clear; but the doctrines and illus- 
trations are often so subtle and abstruse, as to 
require the utmost stretch, even of the strongest 
understanding, to comprehend theill. A pro- 
found algebraist once Inentioned to the writer, 
that he had never found in that science, a pro- 
blem, the solution of which required greater men- 
tal exertion, than passages occurring in almost 
every page of this celebrated con1mentary. 
Both lord Mansfield and lord Thurlo\v ex- 
pressed the highest opinion of Littleton, and a 
very different opinion of Coke. 
I 2 
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It is objected to his cOl1llnentary, that it is 
defective in method: but it should be observed, 
that 
 want of Il1ethoù was, in SOine respects, 
inseparable from the nature of the undertaking. 
During a long life of intense and unrelnitted 
application to the study of the la,vs of England, 
sir Edward Coke had treasured up an immensity 
of the most valuable learning on the COffilnon 
and statute la,v of this country. This, he ,vished 
to present to the public, and chose that mode of 
doing it, in \\rhich, ,vithout being obliged to 
d\vell on those doctrines, which other authors 
could explain equally ,yell, he 111ight produce 
that extensive and profound learning, .which he 
felt himself to possess above all others. 
It must be allo\ved that the stvle of sir Edward 
., 
Coke is strongly tinged ,vith the quaintness of 
the tilnes in ,vhich he \vrote; but it is accurate, 
expressive and clear. That it is sOlnetin1es dif- 
ficult to cOinprehend his 111eaning, is generally 
owing to the abstruseness of his 'subject, not to 
the obscurity of his language. 
It has been objected to hin1, that the authori- 
ties, which he cites, do not, in n1any places, con1e 
up to the doctrines, ,yhich they are brought to 
support. There appears to be S01l1e ground for 
this observation: yet, it should not be forgotten, 
that the uncomn10n depth of his learning, and 
acuteness of his mind, ll1ight enable hill1 to 
discover connections and consequences, ,vhich 
escape a common observer. 
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Lord Bacon objected to sir Edward Coke, 
that, in his \v'ritings, he did not sufficiently dis- 
tinguish between decided points of la \v, and his 
own legal conclusions. For this observation also, 
there is ground; but the character of sir Ed"Ta
d 
Coke is now so high, as to give to his opinions 
the ,veight and authority of judicial decision. 
I t is sometimes said, that the perusal of his 
comlnentary is, at this time, useless, as n1any 
of the doctrines of law, ,vhich his ,vritings 
explain, are become obsolete; and that every 
thing useful in them may be found more syste- 
Inatically and agreeably arranged in Inodern 
writers.-It must be acknowledged, that, ,vhen 
he treats of those parts of the la-\v, ,vhich have 
been altered since his tin1e, his conl1nentary par- 
takes, in a certain degree, of the obsoleteness of 
the subjects to ,vhich it is applied; but, even 
,vhere this is the case, it generally happens that 
the doctrines laid do\vn by him serve to illus- 
trate other parts of the law which are still in 
force. It n1ay also be observed, that, not\vith- 
standing the general tenor of the present business 
of our courts, cases frequently occur, \vhich 
depend upon the most abstruse and intricate 
parts of the ancient law. Thus, the case of 
Jacob v. Wheate led to the discussion of escheats 
and the nature of uses, as they stood before the 
statute of Henry the eighth; the case of Taylor 
v. Horde, and the still later case of Cholmon- 
deley v. Clinton, turned on the learning of 
di::;seisins. 


I :) 
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But the lnost advantageous, and perhaps the 
n10st proper point of view, in which the Inerit 
and ability of sir Edward Coke's writings can 
be placed, is by considering him as the centre of 
ll10dern and ancient law. 
. 
The English, like the Roman law, has its 
jus antiqllUJJZ,jlls 1l0Vll'Jn, andjus llovissimuJJz. The 
jus 1l0Vll7Jl may be supposed to have taken its 
rise at the end of the reign of king Henry the 
seventh, and to have assumed something of a 
regular form to'\vards the latter end of the reign 
of king Charles the second,-the period, which 
may be assigned for the commencement of the 
. .. 
JUS nOVISSlJJnnn. 
The principal features of the jus 1l0VllJ7Z are, 
the introduction of recoveries,- conveyances to 
uses,-the testamentary disposition by wills,- 
the abolition of military tenures,-the statute 
of frauds and perjuries,-the establishment of 
a regular systelTI of equitable jurisdiction,-- 
the discontinuance of real actions, -and the 
mode of trying titles to lauded property by 
ejectn1ent. There is no doubt that these pro- 
duced a material alteration in the jurisprudence 
of this country, and form the basis of modern 
la\v: but they operated not so much by super- 
seding, as by giving a new direction to the 
principles of the ancient law, and applying them 
to ne\v subjects. Hence, a knowledge of ancient 
legal learning is absolutely necessary to a 
modern lawyer. Now, sir Edward Coke's C01l1- 
inentary upon Littleton is an immense re.pository 
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of every thing that is most interesting or useful 
in the legal learning of ancient times. "\tV ere it 
not for his writings, we should still have to search 
for it in the voluminous and chaotic compilation 
of cases contained in the Year Books; or in the 
dry, though valuable abridgments of Statham, 
Fitzherbert, Brooke, and Rolle. Every person, 
who has attelnpted, must be sensible how very 
difficult and disgusting it is to pursue a regular 
investigatien of any point of law through these 
works: the writings of sir Edward Coke have 
considerably abridged, if not entirely taken away, 
the necessity of this arduous labour. 
But his writings are not only a repository of 
ancient learning; they also contilin the outliqes 
of the principal doctrines of nlodern law and 
equity. On the one hand, he delineates and 
explains the ancient system of law, as it stood at 
the accession of the house of Tudor; on the 
other, he points out th
 leading innovations, 
which then began to take place. He shows the 
different restraints, "\vhich our ancestors imposed 
on the alienation of landed property, the methods, 
by which they were eluded, and the various 
modifications, which property;eceived after its 
free alienation was allowed. He shows how the 
notorious and public transfer of property by 
actual or symbolic delivery of possession was 
superseded by the secret and refined Inode of 
transferring it, introduced in consequence of the 

tatute of uses. We may trace in his works the 
beginning of the disuse of real action
; t1Ie ten- 
I 4 
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dency in the nation to COllvert the military, into 
socage tenures; and the outlines of almost every 
other point of modern jurisprudence. Thus, his 
\vritings stand bet\veen and connect the ancient 
and lnodern parts of the law, and, by sho,ving 
their mutual relations and dependencies, discover 
the many ,vays by which they explain, illustrate 
and resolve themselves into one another. 
Of the foreign writers on law, whose ,yorks 
have fallen under the eye of the Reminiscent, 
those, \vho have appeared to hin1 to resen1ble 
lord Coke lnost, and to approach nearest to him - 
in depth of learning and profound thought, are 
, Du J1Joulin and lord Stair; the latter has the 
additional 11lerit of arrangement. It is not ge- 
nerally known that the late sir Wini
m Pulteney 
1-vas the editor of " lord ðYtai,..
s IJlstitutioJls*." 
It is very remarkable that son1e English gen- 
tlelnen, no\vise connected ,vith the profession of 
the la-\v, beguiled their tedious exile at Verdun, 
by a serious perusal of Coke upon Littleton, and 
have often spoken of tne great lnental delight, 
,vhich it afforded then1. 
After enlploying eleven years in editing half 
of the work of \vhich \ve are no,v speaking, 


"" It should be known, that the author of the E
sa!J on Contin- 
gent Rcmaindcrs being understood to want nloney, sir \Villianl 
sent hÏ1n 1001.; lord Thurlow and lord Loughborough did 
each of thenl the Saine, and all did it in the handsolnest 
nlanner. The nlUuificence of lord Rosslyn to l\1. de B
..rrentin, 
the chancellor of France, during the I
rench clnigration, is 
mentioned in the writer's HÙ;lUl ieal "fllc1Jluirs qf the English, 
Irish llnd Scutti
h CaNtO/it's. 
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..L111". IIargTl1ve, its first editor, abandoned it. 
I-lis annotations exhibit the most profound and 
extensive learning, and the finest discrimination. 
In the law of property and many other branches 
of English jurisprudence, he ,vas eminently 
learned: in the la\v of dignities, tbe prerogative 
of the crow-u, and the history and principles of 
the constitution, he scarcely had all equal. His rare 
acquirements were lllore than once displayed by 
him in a manner highly honourable to himself 
and serviceable to his country. When he retired 
fron1 the practice of the profession, parliament 
purchased for the nation his library, upon terms 
,vhich showed the public sense of his Inerit.-- 
It is much to be lan1ented that he did not carry 
into execution his favourite object-a con1plete 
edition of the printed and manuscript works of 
.Ûr 111atthezv Hale; an eternal monument of the 
profound knowledge possessed by that great 
lnan of the laws and constitution of this king- 
dOln. They are dist'Ïnguished by deep and 
extensive learning', patient investigation, method 
and perspicuity: his language is always guarded, 
and he carefully avoids dra,ving any conclusion 
\vhich his premises do not fully ,varrant. He- 
deserved such an editor a
 1\11". Hargrave. 
On that gentlen1an 
s resigning the work, it 
was C0111n1itted to the editor, but \vith a request, 
alllounting ahnost to a condition, that it should 
be cOlllpleted ,vi thin the four ensuing tenus. 
rro a perfect execution of it, an explanation or 
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illustration of every sentence, where thèse are 
wanted,-(and sentences of this nature are very 
numerous),-would have been necessary. Such 
a system of minute annotation ,vas incompatible 
with the shortness of the period allo\\'ed to the 
editor for the execution of his task ;--nor had it 
been pursued by Mr. Hargrave. The second 
editor, therefore, adopted that gentleman's plan 
of extended annotation :--his labours have been 
most favourably received; but he has never dis- 
guised to himself, that this was much less owing 
to the merit of his annotations, than to the value 
and in1portance of the work, to which they were 
appended.-One further edition of it, more com- 
plete than the former, he yet hopes to give. 
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IX. 


HOHÆ JURIDICÆ SUBSECIV.. . 


THE Reminiscent now proceeds to mention 
his other professional publications: 
The first ,vas, "HOR

JURIDICÆSUßSECIVÆ, 
" being" a connected 5eries of Notes 're5pecting' the 
" Geography, Chronology, alld Literary History 
H of the principal Codes and orig;i/lal DOCl17nellt.
 
" qf the Grecian, RO'J7Ziln, Feudal and Canon 
" Lazl)." 
The first literary work, vvhich the ,vriter sat 
do\vn seriously to compose, was a History of the 
lèlldal La1v:-a succinct outline of it, conl- 
pleted by hilll before the year 1772, is now in 
his possession: it ,vas the ground - \vork of the 
long annotation on feuds, inserted by hiln in his 
continuation of Mr. IIargrave's edition of Coke 
upon Littleton; and a large portion of it forills 
an article in the "york, of which he is now 
speaking. For all the other subjects, he Inust 
acknowledge that he was slenderly qualified. 
His acquaintance with the civilla\v was limited 
to an atteuti ve perusal of the Institutes, both in 
the original, and in Dr. lIarris'.s e:l'cellent tran8- 
latioJl j and the perusal of such articles in the 
Dig'eld as relate to the acquisition and trans- 
Ini
sion of property. He had read some article
 
in ('r'Uas, Voet, Ifllber and ÐVlilat, with the 
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greatest satisfaction. Fe\v"vorks have given hinl 
ll10re pleasure than the" AJltiqllitatll1Jl R01l1ana- 
" rUJ718'yntag'JJla," ofl-Ieineccius, the saIne author's 
"liistoria Juris IloJ711111i et (;crnlanici," the 
" Historin Jllrið' lloJ11ani," of Brunquellns, and 
the" Orbis Ilol71aJlus," of Spanheim. From the 
first of these works, the elegant and philosophical 
vie,v of the ROlllan,law presented by J.lfr. Gibbun 
to the readers of his history, is principall r 
ex tracted. 
I t has often occurred to the viriter, tha1 persons 
designed for parlian1ent or the bar could not 
employ the interval bet,veen studies merely clas- 
sical and studies practically useful, better, than 
in the perusal of the Illstitutes, and the SYJlta
'1Jla 
of Heineccius, as a con1mentary upon then1. 
The 'v hole of the Libel" Feudorll1l1, with the 
comn1entary of Cujas,-and of Du lJIouÜn's 
Traité des Fiéfs; some of the Plaidoyérs of the 
chancellor d' A
ïlesseall, and sonle, but very slnall 
portions of different ,vorks of Potltier, he had 
perused. His reading on public la\v had been 
confined to a portion, very small, of Vattel. 
Some circumstances have required him to con- 
sult frequently and largely the Jus Ecclesiasticlll1l 
of Van Espen; the only work, perhaps, ,vhich 
the continent has produced, that can be conl- 
pared "rith Mr. Justice Blackstone's con11nen- 
taries. It presents the sal11e. pleasing mixture of 
historical, philosophical and practical jurispru- 
dence; it is \vritten ,vith equal perspicuity, and 
H1cthotl; and, perhaps, ,vith greater practical 
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knowledge of forensic insh'Ulnents and pro- 
ceedings. 
It is obser\Table that the civilians of antiquity 
branched into ..t\VO sects: one, contended for a 
strict adherence to the letter and forms of the 
la\v; the other, reCOlnn1ended a benign interpre- 
tation of its text, and great latitude in the 
observance of its forms. Fron1 the names of their 
respective leaders, those \vere called Proculeians, 
these, 8abinian.')' or Cassians. Something like 
this difference has long subsisted at the English 
bar; but the good sense of English la\vyers has 
prevented them fron1 forming themselves into 
sects. About the year 17io, a bill ,vas brought 
into the house of COlnmons, for allo\ving de- 
fendants, in almost aU cases, to p1ead the general 
issue, and give the special matter in evidence; 
the measure failed: its effect would have been 
to confine special pleading '\vithin very narrow 
limits: it is not a little remarkable that it ""as 
favoured by Mr. 'Vallace, who ,vas a TI1ere special 
pleader, and opposed by Mr. Dunning, \vhp, like 
the Reminiscenfs friend 1Vlr. Tidd, ,vas both a 
special pleader and much more. 
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x. 


EDITION OF 1\IR. FEARNE'S ESSAY OX 
CONTINGENT REl\IAINDERS. 


LONG after this time, the Ren1iniscent again 
appeared before the public in the humble cha- 
racter of a legal editor. 
A new edition of AIr. Fearne's Essay on Con- 
tingent Renzainders, one of the most profound 
and useful works that have issued from the legal 
presses of this country, being called for, it was 
entrusted to him. 
Mr. Fearne was a general scholar; he was 
profoundly versed in Inathematics, chemistry 
and mechanics. He had obtained a patent for 
dyeing scarlet, and had solicited one for a pre- 
paration of porcelain. A friend of the RCIUi- 
niscent having cOlnmunicated to an eminent 
gunsmith, a project of a musket, of greater 
power and much less size than that in ordinary 
. use, the gunsmith pointed out to him its defects, 
and observed, that" a Mr. Fearne, an obscure 
C( la,v-man, in Breame's-buildings, Chancery- 
" lane, had invented a n1usket, which, although 
" defective, was much nearer to the attainment 
" of the object." 
Mr. Fearne had composed a treatise in the 
Greek language, on the GJ"cek accents : another, 
on the lletreat of the Ten Thousand. He men- 
tioned to the Ren1iniscellt, that, when he re- 
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solved to dedicate himself to the study of the 
law, he burned his profane library and wept 
over its flames: and that the works, which he 
most regretted, were the HOlnilies of ,St John 
ChrysostOJJl to tlte people of Antioch, and the 
Conledies o..f Aristophanes. 
Of the transcendent merit of the Essay on 
Contingent Remainders, there is but one opi- 
nion: the Reminiscent's edition of it appears to 
have been favourably received: he cannot flatter 
himself that it has added to the intrinsic value 
of the work, unless it has been by pointing out 
its beautiful method and analytical arrangement, 
"\vhich, except by persons familiar both with the 
subject and the work, were, from the mode of its 
publication, seldom observed. 
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XI. 


FOREXSIC ELOQU NCE. 


LORD !\-IA XSFJELD----LORD IIARD""ICKE--LORD 
I 
CA
IDEX--LORD THCRLO'\.-LORD RO
SLYX 
-SIR 'rILLIA
I GRAXT-I.ORD ELDOX-- 
LORD KE
YOX. 


ANOTHER legal publication of the Remi- 
niscent, if it deserve that appellation, is a short 
Essay on the character of lord 11Jansfield, ,vhich 
Jle con1posed at the request of the late Mr.Seward, 
and ,vhich was inserted by that gentleman in his 
Anecdotes. An insertion of part of it in this 
place, and an account of the forensic eloq/lCllCl' 

f some other distinguished personages of our 
tilnes, may not be unacceptabJe to the readers of 
these pages. . 


XI. 1. 


IJord ]IanifieZd. 
Lord Mansfield was sent, at the usual age, to 
the university of Oxford. He applied to the 
study of the classics, and afterwards to the study 
of law, with great diligence. He mentioned tù an 
uncle of the Reminiscent, that he had translated 
many of Cicero's Orations into English, and then 
translated them back into Latin. He also said, 
that, \vhile he wa
 a student in the Temple, hp 
and SOnlf1 ot1!el' 
tutlents had ff\gula.r Ineetings 
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to discuss legal questions; that they prepared 
their arguments ,vith great care; and that he 
afterwards found many of these useful to him, 
not only at the bar, but upon the bench. 
For some tilne after his call to the bar, he \vas 
\vithout any practice. There is a letter from 
l\fr. Pope, in answer to one from him, in which 
he had mentioned this circumstance \vith good- 
humour. A speech, which he nlade as counsel 
at the bar of the house of lords, first brought 
hinl into notice. Upon this, business poured in 
upon him fronl all sides; and he himself was 
heard to say, that he never knew the difference 
between a total want of employment and a gain 
of 3,000 I. a year. 
To this speech Mr. Pope alludes in the follo\v- 
ing lines: 
" Graced as thou art, with all tbe power of words, 
" So known, so honour'd at the house of lords." 
The second of these lines has been considered 
to be a great falling off from the first. They 
\vere thus parodied by Colley Cibber :- 
" Persuasion tips his tongue whene'er he talks, 
" And he has chmnbers in the l{ings Bench \Valks 
." 


. 


· Few will defend "the house of lords" thus arraigned 
by Cibber :-but,-in the ver
e, 
Romallos Tcrum dominos, gelltemfjue /ogatam, 
i! the last hen1istich,- 
A nù,-in the verses, 
En hujus, nate, auspiciis illa Ùzclllta Roma 
Imperium terris, animos æquabit Oly'lJ/po, 
Septemqlle una sibi 'lnuro ti,.cumdabit arcfs! 
is the third,--- n:lOre clefcnsiblp? 
K 
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To the chambers in the King's Bench Walks, 
Mr. Pope has an allusion in one of the least read, 
but not least beautiful, of his compositions,-- 
his imitation of the first ode of the fourth book 
of Horace: 
" To Number Five direct your doves, 
" There spread round l\Iurray all your bloOlning loves; 
" Noble and young, who strikes the heart 
" \Vìth every sprightly, every decent part: 
" Equal, the injur'd to defend, 
" To chann the mistress, or to fix the friend. 
" fIe with an hundred arts refin'd, 
" Shall spread thy conquests over half the kind; 
" To hinI, each rival shall submit, 
" l\lake but his riches equal to his wit." 
The two last verses allude to an unsuccessful 
address made by his lordship, in the early part 
of his life, to a lady of great wealth. Mr. Pope 
adverts to it in the following lines :- 
" Shall one, who111 nature, learning, birth conspÏr'd 
" To fonn, not to adInire, but be adlnir'd, 
" Sigh, while his Chloe, blind to wit and worth, 
" \" eds the rich dulness of 30111e son of earth ?" 


His lordship learned much of special pleading 
froln Mr. Justice Dennison, and much of the 
law of property from Mr. Booth. He confined 
his practice to the court of chancery. His 
command of words, and the gracefulness of his 
action, formed a striking contrast, "vith the man- 
ner of speaking of SOine of his rivals, who were 
equally distinguished by the extent and depth 
of their legal kno,vledge, and their unpleasant 
enunciation. 
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After he had filled, with great applause, the 
offices of solicitor and attorney-general, he was 
created chief justice of the king's bench, in May 
1756, on the decease of sir Dudley Ryder. He 
held that high situation during two-and-thirty 
years. 
On every occasion, he was equally attentive 
to the bar and the suitors of the court. In all 
be said or did, there was a happy mixture of 
good-nature, good-humour, elegance, ease and 
dignity. His countenance was indescribably 
beautiful; it was an assemblage of genius, 
dignity and good-nature, whicb. none could be- 
hold without reverence and regard. An en- 
graving by Bartolozzi of a portrait of his lordship 
by sir Joshua Reynolds, presents a strong resem- 
blance of him in a very advanced age. Nature 
had given him an eye of fire; its last lingering 
gleam is exquisitely exhibited in the engraving. 
His voice, till it was affected by the years '\vhich 
passed over him, was perhaps unrivalled in its 
sweetness and the mellifluous variety of its tones. 
There ,vas a similitude between his action and 
Mr. Garrick's; and, in the latter part of his life, 
his voice discovered sOD1ething of that guttural- 
ness, by which Mr. Garrick's ,vas distinguished. 
lIe spoke slowly, sounding distinctly every letter 
of every word. In some instances he had a 
great peculiarity of pronunciation -" authority" 
and" attachment," two words of frequent use in 
the law, he always pronounced au.tau'rity and 
attaicl! nlent. His expressions \vere sometin1es 
K2 
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low; he did not always obser,"e the ruleg of 
grammar; there ,vas great confusion in his 
periods, very often beginning without ending 
them, and involving his sentences in endless 
parentheses: yet, such was the charm of hig 
.. 
. voice and action, and such the general beauty" 
propriety and force of his expressions, that, 
while he spoke, an these defects passed un- 
noticed. No one ever remarked them, who did 
not obstinately confine his attention and obser- 
vation to then1. 
An10ng his conten1poraries, he had some supe- 
riors in force, SOlne equals in persuasion; but in 
insinuation, he was \vithout a rival or a second. 
This ,vas particularly distinguishable in his 
speeches from the bench. He excelled in t11e 
statement of a case; Mr. Burke said of it, " that 
" it "vas, of itself, \vorth the argument of any 
" other ll1an." He divested it of all unneces- 
sary CirCU111stances; brought together all that 
,vere of Ì1nportance; placed them in so striking" 
a point of vie\v, and connected them byobserva- 
tions sò po,verful, but \vhich appeared to arise 
so naturally from the facts themselves, that fre- 
quently the hearer was convinced before his lord- 
ship began to argue. 'Vhen his lordship argued, 
he showed equal ability, but it '\-vas a mode 
of argumentation almost peculiar to himself. His. 
statement of the case carried the hearers to the very 
train of thought into which he wished them to 
fall, when they should attend to his reasonings. 
Through this he accompanied thenl, leading 
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them insensibly to every observation favourable 
to the conclusion, which he wished them to dra,v, 
and diverting every objection to it; but, all the 
time, keeping himself concealed; so that the 
hearers thought they formed their opinions in 
consequence of the powers aud workings of their 
own minds, when, in fact, it was the effect of the 
most subtle argumentation and the n10st refined 
dialectic. 
In a conversation,-which he permitted a stu- 
dent at the English bar to have ,vith him, he 
expressed himself in terms of great esteem for 
Littleton, but spoke of lord Coke, particularly of 
" his attempting to give reasons for every thing," 
(this was his phrase), with disrespect. He men- 
tioned lord Hardwicke in terms of admiration 
and of the warmest friendship: "When his lord- 
" ship pronounced his decrees, wisdoln herself,
' 
he said, "might be supposed to speak." It is 
somewhat remarkable that both Mr. Burke and 
Mr. Wilkes described lord Hardwicke's oratory 
in these very ,vords. 
In the same conversation, lord lVI'ansfield ob- 
served with gr
at satisfaction, that during the 
long period of his chief-justiceship, there had 
been but one case in which he had ultimately 
differed ,vith any of his brethren in the same 
court. This was the case of Perryn against 
Blake. He lamented the difference, but declared 
his conviction, that the opinion, which he delivered 
upon it was right. He used also to mention, 
with great complacency, that, during the time in 
K3 
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which he had been attorney or solicitor-general, 
the crown failed only in one prosecution: it ,vas 
a favourite nlaxim with him, that a court prose- 
cution should never be instituted, ,vithout cer- 
- tainty of success. 
He recommended Saunders's Reports. He 
observed, that the quantity of professional read- 
ing absolutely necessary, or even really useful, 
to a lawyer, was not so great as was usually 
imagined; but, he observed, " that it was essen- 
"tial he should read much," as he termed it, 
" in his own defence; lest, by appearing igno- 
" rant on subjects, which did not relate to his 
" particular branch of the profession, his igno- 
"rance of that particular branch might be in- 
" ferred." 
Speaking of the great increase of the number 
of law books, he remarked, that it did not in- 
crease the quantity of necessary reading, as the 
new publications frequently rendered unneces- 
sary the reading of the former. Thus, he said, 
after lJIr. Justice Blackstone had published his 
Conl1nentaries, no one thought of reading wooers 
Institutes, or Finch's La'lv, which, till then, were 
the first books usually put into the hands of 
students. He said that, when he was young, 
few persons would confess that they had not read 
a considerable part, at least, of the Year-hooks; 
but that, at the time in which he was speaking,. 
few would pretend to more than an occasional 
recourse to them in very particular cases. He 
warmly recomm
nded the part of GiaJlllonc
s 


" 
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History of Na}Jles, which gives the history of 
jurisprudence, and of the disputes between church 
and state. He mentioned Chilling'lvorth as a 
perfect model of argumentation. 
In the fundamental principles, either of the 

onstitution or the jurisprudence of this country, 
no one more dreaded innovation. His speech on 
the case of Eltham Allen sho,vs his notions on the 
great subject of toleration: it was published by 
Dr. Furneaux. He ,vas the first judge who openly 
discountenanced prosecutions on the popery laws. 
His charge to the jury, in the case of Mr. James 
Webb, a roman-catholic priest, tried in 1 768 for 
saying Inass, is printed fron1 the notes of the 
shol'Ì-hand writer, in a life of Dr. ChalJoner, a 
roman-catholic bishop, by Mr. James Barnard. 
To these n1ay be added, a speech against the 
suspending and dispensing prerogative, printed 
in Mr. Ahnon's collection. It is an invaluable 
composition, and presents, perhaps, the clearest 
notions that have yet appeared in print, of this 
mysterious and delicate part of the law. It dis- 
covers much of his manner of a}"guing, and 
his turn of expression. It cannot, however, be 
considered as his genuine speech: it is at 
least three times larger than the speech really 
delivered by him. Lord Camden and lord Chat- 
. ham differed from his lordship on the im- 
portant subject of this debate: but it was ad- 
mitted that his lordship, who had often shown 
an un,villingness to combat with then1 singly, 
K4 
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obtained, on this occasion, a complete triulnph 
over their united powers. 
It has been argued, that his knowledge of the 
la\v was by no means profound; and that his 
great professional en1inence was owing more to 
his oratory than his
knowledge. This was an 
early charge against him, Mr. Pope alludes to 
it in these lines: 
" The Tenlple late two brother sergeants saw, 
" \Vho deenl'd each other oracles of law; 
" Each had a gravity would Inake you split, 
" And shook his head at ])Illrray as a wit." 
ImitQtions of Horace, book ii. epist. ii. 
Perhaps the opinion was founded on the 
notion which many entertain, that the study of 
polite literature is incompatible ,vith a profound 
knowledge of the la,v ; not recollecting, that the 
human mind necessarily requires some relaxa- 
tion, and that a change of study is the greatest 
and most natural of aU relaxations, to a mind 
engaged in professional pursuits. Besides,_r
 
the comJnune vinclllu]]l bet\veen all branches of 
learning, preserves the habits of application, of 
thinking, and of judging, which are lost in the 
modes of dissipation usually resorted to for 
relaxation. The chalicellor d' Agllesseall *, and 
even the stern lilt, .1.vIoulin, \vere eminently dis- 
tinguished by their general literature. Lord 
Bacon's various and profound knowledge is uni- 
versally kno\vn; and many works of lord Hale 
· This great magistrate used to say, (C Le changemcnt d'étudc 
U ttJt tOtVOlll'S un delasSC1llfnt pour moi.'1 
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are published, \vhich show, that to the deepest 
and most extensive kno\vledge of all the brancheg 
of the law, the constitution, and the antiqui.. 
ties of his country, he united a general acquaint- 
ance with the history of other nations; that he 
had given much of his tin1e to the study of theo- I 
logy; that he occasionally sacrificed to the muses, 
and spent some time in the curious and instruc- 
tive amusements of experimental philosophy. It 
was late in life, that lord Hardwicke took up 
the study of polite literature, but he afterwards 
pursued it \vith great earnestness. His son, lord 
chancellor Yorke, always called himself a fugitive 
fron1 the n1uses; and, amidst his vast variety of 
occupa,tions, still found time to converse with 
then). The elegant attainments of sir JVilliulJl 
Scott have not prevented him from being the 
D10St en1Ínent civilian of his time, and essentially 
contributing, by the profound \visdom, perfect 
justice, and admirable expression of his decisions, 
in the numerous cases, ,vhich are brought from 
every part of the globe to the court in which he 
presides, to the high elevation ,vhich his country 
holds in the scale of nations. Lord Thurlow's 
passion for classical literature is generally known. 
Each of these great men might have said-,vith 
Cicero, " Quis tandenl 171e reprehelldat, aut qllis 
" 1nilli jure sllccenseat, si quantulll cæteris, ad 
" suas res obeundas, qllantunz ad festos dies ludo- 
" 1
llln celebrandos, qllantll17l ad alias voluptates, 
" et ad iJ)sa'ìlt 1
eqllieJ}l anl1ni et curporis cOllceditur 
" teJnpOri8; qllaJlluJ}l alii triDullnt tcnlpc
.tivi8 COJl- 
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u viviis, quantunz deniqlle alelc, quantl{}}t pilæ, 
" tantUJJl 1Jzihi eg'o17zet, ad hæc studia recolenda 
" sU17zpsero." 
To decide on lord Mansfield's knowledge of 
the law, a serious perusal of his arguments, as 
counsel, in Mr. l\.tkyns's Reports, and of his 
speeches, as judge, in sir James Burro,v's, Mr. 
Douglas's, and Mr. Cowper's, is absolutely ne- 
cessary. If the former be compared with the 
arguments of his contemporaries, many of wholn 
were men of the profoundest knowledge that 
ever appeared at the chancery bar, it \vill not 
be discovered, that in learning or research, in 
application of principles, or in recollection of 
cases, his arguments are anywise inferior to 
those of the most eminent among them. Nor 
will he suffer by the comparison, if his speeches, 
in giving his judgments from the bench, are 
compared "\vith those of the counsel at ihe bar. 
It may be admitted, that, on some one occasion, 
a judge, with his lordship's mental endowments, 
by a particular application to the learning, im- 
mediately referrible to the case in question, and 
by consulting with persons eminently skilled in 
that particular branch of legal lore, may, with a 
very small stock of real knowledge of his own, 
express himself with a great appearance of ex- 
tensive and recondite erudition. This, however, 
can be the case but seldom; the calls upon a 
chief justice of the king's bench for a full exertion 
of all his natural and acquired endowments, being 
incessant. There is hardly a day of business in 
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his court, in which a disclosure of his kno"vledgc, 
or his want of it, is not forced from him 
Considering his lordship's decisions separately, 
it will appear, that on all occasions he "vas per- 
fectly master of the case before him, and apprised 
of every principle of law, and every adjudication 
of the courts, immediately or remotely applicable 
to it. Considering them collectively, they will 
be found to forD1 a complete code of jurispru- 
dence on some of the most important branches 
of our law: a system founded on principles 
equally liberal and just, admirably suited to the 
genius and circuD1stances of the age, and happily 
blending the venerable doctrines of the old la\v, 
with the learning and refÌnenlent of modern times; 
the work of a mind nobly gifted by nature, and 
- informed with every kind of learning "\vhich 
could serve for use and ornan1ent *. 


,. l\Ir. Burke ha
 observed of Lord Mansfield, that he 
sought to effect "the ameHoration of the law, by nlaking its 
"liberality keep pace with justice and the actual concerns 
" of the world; and not restricting the infinitely diversified 
" conditions of nlen, and the rules of natural justice within 
" artificial circumscriptions, Lut conforming principles to tbe 
" growth of our conlmerce and our em{>ire." -See the Report 
from tlte Committee to illsptct the Lords Journals, in relation, 
to the Proceedings on tIle Trial if TVarren Hastings, Esq. 
Burke
s TVorks, vol. xiv. p. 385. This report was penned 
by l\Ir. Burke, anrl may be ranked arnong the most valuable 
productions of his pen. It turns on a question of the highest 
importance both in legislation and jurisprudellce,-whether 
in cases, for which neither the written nor unwritten law of a 
nation has provided, courts of law n1ay nlake a provision for 
it, by conforn1ing existing laws and principles to it, or by 
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It was not on great occasions only, that his 
lordship's talents ,vere conspicuous: they were 
equally discoverable in the con1mon business of 
the courts. Par neg;otiis neqlle sllpra.
 ,vas never 
more applicable than to the discernment, perse- 
verance, abilities, and good-humour with which 
he conducted himself in this part of his office. 
The late earl of Sandwich said of him, "that 
H his talents were more for comlnon use, and 
" more at his finger ends, than those of any other 
" person he had known." But his highest praise 
is, that his private virtues were allo,ved by 
all, and his personal integrity was never called 
in question. 


XI. 2. 


Lord !lal'd1vicke-Lol'd Camden-Lord 1'hul'low- 
Lord Russlgll-Sir Williant Grant-Lord Eldoll- 
L01'd Kenyon. 


1. AT the period when the Reminiscent en- 
gaged in the profession of the law, the ta]ent
 
di
played by lord Hardtoic/':e in the senate and on 
the bench, were the universal theme of panygeric. 


· Tacitus, in Vita Agl'icolæ. 



ubtracting it froln their operation. The question arose on a 
nice point in the doctrine of testimony; and to this, the dis- 
cussion in the report principally applies; but it embraces the 
whole of the subject, and abounds in learning and profound 
observation :-ul1fortunately, its title is far from alluring, anÆ 
it has thercfiJre been little read. 
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SOß1e,-but faint1y,-blamed hin1 for too fre. 
quently pern1itting principles of equity to control 
rules of law: this charge against him \vas occa- 
sionally insinuated by lord Northington, his 
in1mediate successor. But, the eminent merit of 
his lordship's general administration of justice in 
his coust, was admitted by al1. As far as we 
can form an opinion of it by the reports of the 
cases detern1Ïned in his time, by Mr. Atkyns and 
Mr. Vesey, his style of speaking was easy, copi- 
ous and dignified: He seems to have been 
anxious to bring every case decided by hin1 \vithin 
the application of some general principle; al- 
,vays taking care to express himself guardedly 
and perspicuously: the terms in \vhich lord 
Mansfield, Mr. Burke and Mr. Wilkes descl
ibed 
his judicial arguments, have been mentioned. 
!l. The Reminiscent distinctly remembers lord 
Calliden's presiding in the court of Chancery. 
His lordship's judicial eloquence was of the col.. 
loquial kind,-extremely sin1ple: diffuse, but 
not desultory. He introduced legal idion1s fre- 
quently, and al\vays "vith a pleasing and great 
effect. His Inanner is very discernible in the 
anonymous " 1ì'eatise of the Process of Latitat 
in rVales," published in Mr. Hargrave'ls Law 
Tracts. In a note to Mr. Hargrave, whiëh that 
gentleman communicated to the Reminiscent, his 
lordship acknowledged himself to be its author. 
Sometimes, however, his lordship rose to sub- 
lilne strains of eloquence: but their sublimity 
,vas altog'ether in the sentilnent; the diction 
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retained its sÎ111plicity, and this increased tlu:; 
effect :J(:. 
3. Lord Thurlo-w's speeches froln the bench 
were very different. They were strongly marked 
by depth of legal kno,vledge, and force of ex- 
pression; and by the overwhelming po,ver ,vith 
"vhich he propounded the result. But they were 
too often enveloped in obscurity, and sometimes 
reason ,vas rather silenced than convinced. 
4. The carl Rosslyn seldom had justice done 
to his heart or his talents: we have mentioned 
his dereliction of the whigs, to whom he first at- 
tached himself in politics, and its having raised 
against him a prejudice, from which he never 
recovered. L?ng, he ranked an10ng the warmest 
and ablest friends of catholic emancipation; but 
in an evil hour, he sacrificed them at the com- 
mencement of lord Grenville's administration to 
the cry of " no popery," and instiHed into the 
royal ear the scruples of the coronation oath. 


· It is known that his lordship, like many other distin- 
guished personages, was a great reader of novels; and surely 
the hour of relaxation is as well employed in reading Tom 
Jones, or Clarissa, or any of the novels attributed to Sir 
'Valter Scott, as in the perusal of the productions of party 
pens. 
At a house of great distinction, ten gentlemen of taste were 
desired to frame, each of them, a list of the ten most enter.. 
taining works, which they had read. One work only found its 
way into every list.-It may amuse the reader to guess it- 
He will not be surprised to find it was-Gil Bias. 
If the Remini3cent Inay be allowed to give his opinion,- 
the Conjuration contre Vénise if the Abbf: St. Réal, is the Inost 
interesting of publications. 
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Of this, it is said, his lordship afterwards re- 
pented. 
His judicial oratory \vas exquisite. The greatest 
detractors from his merit ackno,v ledged the per- 
spicuity, the luminous order, and chaste elegance 
of his argun1ents. Like lord Camden, he fre- 
quently and successfully introduced lav{ phrases 
into them. His greatest failings were, that he 
too clearly showed his want of attention to much 
of what he heard from the bar, and his want of 
real taste for lêgal learning. With this taste, 
lord Mansfield, lord Camden and lord Thurlow 
,:vere thoroughly imbued. Lord Thurlow, long 
after he descended from the bench, sought for 
legal occupation. 
:5. The most perfect model of judicial elo- 
quence '\vhich has come under the observation 
of the Reminiscent, is that of sir WilliaJJz Grant. 
- In hearing him, it was impossible not to think 
of the character given of Menelaus, by Homer, 
or rather by Pope ;-that, 
" He spoke no more than just the thing he ought." 
But sir William did much more :-in decom- 
pounding and analyzing an Í1nmense mass of 
confused and contradictory matter, and forming 
clear and unquestionable results, the sight of 
his Inind was infinite. His exposition of facts, 
and of the consequences deducible from them, 
his discussion of former decisions, and showing 
their legitimate weight and authority, and their 
real bearings upon the point in question were 
above praise: but the \vhole was -done \vith 
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such adn1irable ease and simplicity, that while 
real judges felt its supreme excellence, the herd 
of hearer
 believed that they should have done 
the same. 
Never was the merit of Dr. Johnson's defini- 
tion of a perfect style,-" proper words in pro- 
" per places/' more sensibly felt than it was by 
those, who listened to sir Willian1 Grant. The 
charm of it was indescribable ;-its effect on, 
the hearers was that, which Milton describes, 
,vhen he paints Adam listening to the angel, 
after the angel had ceased to speak ;-often and 
often has the Reminiscent beheld the bar listen- 
ing, at the close of a judgment given by sir 
'Villiam, with the same feeling of admiration at 
what they had heard, and the same regret that 
it was heard no n1ore. 


6. The Reminiscent feels it impossible to quit 
this subject without paying his humble but sin- 
cere tribute of admiration to the noble earl, 
who now presides in t
e court of Chancery. 
In profound, extensive dnd accurate knowledge 
of the principles of his court, and the rules of 
practice by which its proceedings are regulated, 
-in complete recollection and just appreciation 
of former decisions,-in discerning the just in- 
ferences to be drawn from them, -in the power 
of instantaneously applying this immense theo- 
reritical and practical knowledge to the business 
immediately before the court,-in perceiving, 
aln10st ,vitll intuitive readiness, on the first open.., 
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ing of a case, iis real state, and the ultilnate 
conclusion of equity upon it, yet investigating 
it with the IllOst conscientious) most minute, 
and most edifying industry,-in aU, or in any 
of these requisites for a due discharge of his 
high office,-lord Eldon, if he has been equalled, 
has assuredly never been surpassed by any of 
his predecessors.-He throws a lustre on the 
whole profession to which he belongs; they 
gratefully ackno,vledge it, and 'v ill feel its loss.- . 
He has other n1erits :- He has often opposed the 
popular voice,-yet he has al.w'ays been popular; 
but, to use the words of lord Mansfield *, " it 
" has been with that popularity ,vhich follows, not 
" \vith that which is run aftèr:" He has aln10st 
al,vays supported adn1inistration, but has never 
been subservient to any minister; and an10ng 
those, \vho, by the public opinion of the ,vorth and 
dignity of their individual character, attach the 
people to the government, and thus secure its 
stability, his lordship is universally allo\ved to 
be eminently, conspicuous. On all this, there is 
no ùissentient voice: All, 'v hich these lines have 
expressed, or attempted to express, the.. Remi- 
niscent has heard often, and much better said 
by the la e sìr an1uel Romilly, both in public 
and in private :-testimony goes no higher. 
7. Much of the intuitive readiness which \ve 
have n1entioned in the preceding article ,vas 
possessed by the late lord Kenyon; but the inter- 
mediate patient discussion was seldom exhibited 
· In the case of Rex 't'. 'Vilkes, 4 Burr. p. 2562. 
L 
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by his lordship. The consequence was, that 
though the decision was right, the ground of it 
was sometimes obscure, and the objections to it, 
in the minds of the hearers, were not always 
removed. This lessened the merit of his adjudi- 
" 
cations; but they are most deservedly held in the 
greatest respect, and considered of the highest 
authority *. 


* 'Ve have noticed the sInall proportion, which the courts 
of justice in England bear, in number, to those of France. In 
SOllIe principles of the highest importance in t11e administra- 
tion of justice, the difference between them is equally remark- 
able. In England, the highest degree of evidence is always 
required to establish legal proof; hearsay evidence is never 
admitted; and, in l-rirninal causes, the person accused can 
never be required to answer any questions which tend to con- 
vict him. In all these instances, the courts of law, both of 
the antient and the new régimes of France have adopted a 
ùifferent systmn. 
On the first of then), lord l\Iansfield was supposed to have 
thought with the French lawyers, that, speaking generally, 
evidence of every kind should be received, and that the court 
should judge of its weight,-presuming always against the 
party, who produced evidence of a lower degree, while the 
production of higher evidence was in his power. According 
to this systen1, if an action upon a bond was tried, and the 
witness of its execution resided in or near the place in which 
the cause was heard, and was under no mental or bodily in- 
finnity which prevented his attending and giving evidence, 
nothing short of his personal testimony should be permitted 
to establish the bond: but, if the witness was out of tbe king- 
dom, so that his attendance in court could not be compelled; 
or, if he were summoned, and disobeyed the summons; or, if 
he lived at such a distance, as to render the expence of his 
attendance insupportable,-in all these instances, the absence 
of the first degree of evidence would be accounted for sat is- 
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HERE the Reminiscent closes his mention of 
his juridical publications. 


{actorily, and evidence of the next degree shou
d therefore be 
admitted :-so that, under these circumstances, the evidence 
of a person acquainted with the hand-wri
ing of the party, 
who executed the bond, and with the hand-writing of tbe 
parties, who wiplessed its execution, should be received as 
adequate testimony of both. 
It is evident that the contrary practice of the English law 
in such a case, exposes creditors to great inconveniences; and 
frequently deprives them of the means of enforcing a just 
demand ;-still, the Reminiscent suspects, that a different 
practice would lead to a laxity in the doctrine of testimony, 
that would produce, in its consequences, greater inconve- 
nience and greater injustice. 
Whether in a criminal action the person accused should be 
bound to answer questions tending to convict him of the crime 
for which he is tried, appears to the Remini:scent a much nicer 
question. 


L
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XII. 


PARLIAl\IENTARY ELOQUENCE :-LORD CHAl'- 
HA1\I-LOllD KORTH-l\IR. FOX-.l\IR. PITT- 
l\IR. BURKE. 


THE administration of lord North was cer- 
tainlyan æra in the history of British eloquence: 
'v hat, in respect to the orators of Ron1e, is ob- 
served by Velleius Paterculus of Cicero, ,viII 
probably be said of Lord North, that" no mem- 
e' ber of either house of the British parliament 
",vill be ranked among the orators of this 
" country, whom lord North did not see, or who 
" did not see lord North." 


XII. I. 


Lord ClIot/lanz. 


OF those, by ,vhon1 lord North \vas preceded, 
none, probably, except lord Chathal11, ,viII be 
remembered by posterity; but the nature of the 
eloquence of this extraordinary man, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to describe. 
No person in his external appearance was ever 
more bountifully gifted by nature for an orator. In 
his look and his gesture, grace and dignity were 
combined, but dignity presided; the " terrors of 
" his beak, the lightning of his eye," were insuf- 
ferable. His voice was both full and clear; his 
lowest whisper was distinctly heard, his middle 
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tones were sweet, rich, and beautifully varied; 
when he elevated his voice to its highest pitch, 
the house was completely filled ,vith the volume 
of the sound. The effect WaB awful, except when 
he wished to cheer or animate; he then had spirit- 
stirring notes, which were perfectly irresistible. 
He frequently rose, on a sudden, from a very low 
to a very high key, but it seemed to be without 
effort. His diction was ren1arkably simple, but 
\vords were never chosen '\vith greater care; he 
mentioned to a friend of the Reminiscent, that 
he had read t\vice, from beginning to end, Bailey's 
Dictionary,. and that he had perused some of 
Dr. BarTO'lV'S Serlll0JlS so often, as to kno'\v thenl 
by heart. 
His sentiments, too, were apparently sÌ1nple ; 
but sentiments were never adopted or uttered 
,vith greater skill; he was often familiar and even 
playful, but it was the familiarity and playful- 
ness of condescension-the lion that dandled 
\vith the kid. The terrible, ho,vever, was his 
peculiar power.-Then the whole house sunk 
before him.-Still he ,vas dignified; and won- 
derful as ,vas his eloquence, it was attended 
\vith this most important effect, that it impressed 
every hearer with a conviction that there was 
something in him even finer than his ,vords ; that 
the man ,vas infinitely greater than the orator; 
no impression of this kind was made by the elo- 
quence of his son, or his son's antagonist. 
Still,--\vith the great man,-for great he 
L .., 
.) 
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certainly was,-manner did Inuch. One of the 
fairest specimens which we possess of his lord- 
ship's oratory, is his speech, in 1 766, for the 
repeal of the stalnp act. 
" Annuit, et 1lfltU tottl1n tremefecit OI!J11'lpum." 
VIRGIL. 


... 


Most, perhaps, who read the report of this 
8pe
ch, in Almon's Register, will wonder at the 
,effect, which it is known ,to have produced on 
_t
e h
arers; yet the report is tolerably exact, and 
exhibits, alt40ugh faintly, its leading features.. 
But they should llave seen the look of ineffable 
contempt with which he surveyed tþe late Mr. 
Grenville, who sqt within one of hiln, and should 
have heard him say ,vith that look,-" As to the 

, late Ininistry,-every capital measure they have 
" taken, has been entirely ,vrong." t They.should 
also have behelq .him, when, add:r
ssing himself 
to Mr. Grenville's succçssors, he said,-" ,As to 
" the present gentlemen,
those, at least, whom 
" I have in my eye,"-(looking at the bench on 
which Mr. Conway .
ate),-" I have no objec- 
" tion: I have never been made a sacrifice by 
"; any of them.-Some of them have done me 
" the hOl}ouf.... to ask Iny poo opinion, before they 
" 
ot\\d engage to repeal the act :-they will do 
" me. the jpstice to own, I did advise them to en- 
'.' gage to do it",but notwithstanding-(for I love 
" 
o be explicit), -I canpQt giye Jhem my. confi- 
" dencE: -pardon IVte, gentlelnen."
-rr-bowing to 
thfm),:-"'t
' confidence is a plant. of slow gro,vth." 


f'o 
, . , 
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Those, who ren1el11ber the air of condescending 
protection, with which the bow was made and the 
look given, when he spoke these words, will 
recollect how much they themselves, at the 
moment, were both delighted and awed, and 
what they themselves then conceived of the in1- 
measurable superiority of the orator over every 
human being that surrounded him.- In the pas- 
sages which we have cited, there is nothing which 
an ordinary speaker might not have said; it ,vas 
the manner, and the manner only, which pro- 
duced the "effect. t 
An interesting and accurate account of Mr. 
Pitt's style of - oratory, and its prodigious effect 
on his audience, may. be found in a letter of 
lord Holland, his distinguished contemporary, 
published in the appendix to lord \Valdegrave's 
l\1emoirs *. 
" Mr. Wilkes, a friend it seems of Pitt's, peti- 

'tioned against the younger Delaval, chose at 
"Berwick, on account of bribery only. The 
" younger Delaval made a speech on his being 
"thus attacked, full' of wit, humour and buf- 
" foonery, which kept the house in a continual 
" roar of laughter. Mr. Pitt came down from 
" the gallery, and took it up in his highest tone 
" of dignity. 'He was astonished when he heard 
"what had been the occasion of their mirth. 
" 'Vas the dignity of the house of commons on 
"
O sure foundations, that they n1ight venture 
" thelnselves to shake it?-Had it not, on the 
.. Page 147. 
L4 
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" contrary, by gradations been diminishing for 
"years, till now we were brought to tbe very 
" brink of the precipice, where, if ever, a stand 
"must be made T-High compliments to the 
" Speaker,-eloquent exhortation to '\'vhigs of all 
"conditions, to de end their attacked and ex- 
" piring liberty, &c. 'UnlesR you will degene- 
" rate into a little assenzbly, 
;erviJlg' no other pUJ"- 
" }Jose than to refj'lster the arbitrary edicts of one 
" too powerful sulject,' (laying on the words one 
" and sllllject the most remarkable elnphasis). 
" I have verified these \vords by five or six dif- 
" ferent people, so that your 10rdship 111ay be 
" assured they were his very "yords. 'Vhen I 
" calne in, he ,vas recapitulating, and ended with 
" , our being; desig'llcd, or likely,' (1 cannot tell 
" which he said,) , to be an a]JpendLv to- I kn011J 
" not what-I have no nanze for it.' Displeased, 
"as well as pleased, allo\v it to be the finest 
"speech that was ever made; and it ,vas ob- 
" served, that, by his first two periods, he brought 
" the house to a silence and attention, that vou 
01 
"n1ight have heard a pin drop. Except thp 
" words n1arked, observe that I do not pretend 
" to give your lordship his words, but only the 
" purport of his speech, of ,vhich a good deal 
'10 was on bribery, I suppose, and the manner of 
" treating' it, which so much tended to lo,ver, 
" ,vItat ,vas already too low, the authority of t.he 
" house of C0111n10ns. The Speaker shook him 
" by the hand, ready to shake it off; which, I 
" hear, gave almost as great offence as the speecll. 
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" I just no,v hear the duke of Newcastle was Íll 
" the utmost fidget, and that it spoiled his stomach 
" yesterday." 
Nothing can be better related; but, absit ill" 
vidia verba, is it quite clear that lord Holland 
was fully sensible of what produced the effect 
which he has described so well ?-From hi5 
anxiety to ascertain the exact words spoken by 
lord Chathau1, his lordship seems to have thought 
that the ,vords produced the effect; but it seelns 
quite evident that it ,vas the Inanner, not the 
words, that did the wonder.-This, however, 
used to escape the observation of the hearers; 
they were quite blind to lord Chathanl's manner, 
and ascribed the ,vhole to \vhat he said. Judg'- 
iug of this by the effect which it produced on 
theIn, they concluded that what he said was 
infinitely finer than it really was, or even than 
any ,vords could be. This was one of the 1110st 
Inarvellous qualities of his oratory:t:
. 


· An account of this speech was given to the Hen1Ïniscent 
by 1\lr. \Vilkcs.-That gentletnan opposed tbe Delavals, at 
the election for Berwick, nlentioned by lord I-lolland ; and the 
Dela\"als having,' frOl11 a lllotive of economy, sent up their 
London 'voters to Berwick by sea, 1'11". \Vilkes induced the 
c31)tain of the vessel, by a large bribe, to land them in N 01'- 
way: For this, l\Ir. 'Vilkes was threab:
ned with 8 prosecution. 
He Inentioned to the Ren1Ïniscent that, when l\fr. Pitt rose, 
and began to speak in the solemn and austere nlanner, men- 
tioned in lord IIolland's letter, he thought the thunder was 
to fall upon hin1 ;-and he declared, that he never, while he 
was at 'YestIninster, felt greater terror, when he was called 
up to be chastised, than he did, while the Ul1Cel tainty lasted; 
or felt greater jubilation when he \\ as pardoned, than \,,-hen 
be fouild f he boll wa
 de!Stined tn :;;mnther llcad. 
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Both his son and Mr. Fox made abler speeches; 
but neither had those moments of transcendent 
greatness ,vhich lord Chatham often had; both 
\vere often heard with pleasure and ,vondel',- 
neither, like his lordship, filled the audience with 
a ,ve. 
In another letter=ft:, in the appendix to the same 
correspondence, lord Holland describes in half a 
line the effect of Mr. Pitt's oratory, when he 
intended to be severe, on the oqject of his severi- 
ties.
" In both Mr. Pitt's speeches, every word 
,
 fell on Murray t ; yet so managed, that neither 
" he nor any body else could or did take public 
" notice of it, or in any degree reprehend him. 
" I sat near Murray, 'lv/zo suffered for an hOltr." 
---It was, perhaps, on this occasion, that Pitt 
used an expression that once ,vas in every mouth. 
-After Murray had suffered for some tilne, Pitt 
stopped, threw his eyes around, then, fixing their 
whole power on Murray, said, " I must now ad- 
" dress a few words to Mr. Solicitor ;- they shall 
" be few,-but shall be daggers:" Murray was 
agitated ;-the look was continued,-the agita- 
tion increased :-" Judge Festus trembles!" ex- 
claimed Pitt,-" he shall hear me some other 
"day." He sat down; Murray made no reply; 
and a languid debate is said to have shown the 
paralysis of the house. 
In another part of his Memoirs, Lord Orford 
Inentions a simile, used by Mr. Pitt with won- 
derful effect, and highly celebrated in its day. 
Alluding to the confluence of the Soane and 

 P;tf.{P 1!)2. t Loni- l\lan
firld. 
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Rhone, he assigned to Murray those parts of 
the King's speech, (then the subject of the de- 
bate), which had a pacific appearance, and those 
to Fox, which portended war; the former he com- 
pared to the glittering, gentle Soane; the latter 
to the muddy, turbid Rhone; and through the 
whole of the c0I11parison, drew with infinite art 
all his readers to observe the str'king contrast, be- 
tween the mild, lucid dignity of Murray's aspect, 
and his graceful and IUlninous eloquence, and 
the cloudy brq.w and clouded oratory of Fox. As 
this is exhibited by lord Orford, very little of its 
powerful charnl is discernible; but those who 
witnessed it, al,vays mentioned it in a kind of 
transport of delight and admiration *. 
The whole speech of lord Chatham, on the 
repeal of the stan1p act, is very fine: "I sought 
" for merit," said his lordship, " wherever it was 
" to be found., It is my boast, that I was the 
" first minister who looked for, it; and I found it 
" in the mountains of the north. I called it forth, 
" and dre\v it into your service,-a hardy a.l d 
" intrepid race of men. Men, who, wIt 11 left 
" by your jealousy, became a prey to the arti.. 
H fices of your enemies, and haa g01}e nigh to 
.." During this whole session, (1755-6)," says ]\tIr.Glover, 
in Jlis 1\Iemoirs, " 1\lr. Pitt found occasion, in every debate, to 
" confouud the ministerial orators. His vehement invectives 
" were awful to l\lurray; terrible to Hume Campbell.; and no 
cc malefactor under the stripes of an executioner, was ever 
" ml>re fbrlorn and helpless than Fox appeared under the Ìash 
" of Pitt's eloquence, shrewd and able in parlian1ent ås Fox 
" confessedly is; Dodingtol1 sheltered himself in 
ilence." 
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(c have overturned the state, in the ,var before 
h the last. These men, in the last war, were 
(, brought to combat on your side; they served 
n with fidelity, as they fo
ght with valour, and 
" conquered for you in every part of the world. 
"Detested be the national prejudices. against 
" them! they are unjust, groundless, illiberal, 
" unmanly .-- When I ceased to serve his majesty 
" as minister, it was not the country of the man * 
" by which I was moved :-but the 'l}Ulll of that 
"country 'lDanted 'lvisdo1Jl" and held principle
 
" incompatible ,vith freedom." 
His celebrated reply to Horace Walpole has 
been immortalized by the report given of it by 
Dr. Johnson.-On one occasion, Mr. Moreton, 
the chief justice of Chester, a gentlelnan of SOlne 
elninence at the bar, happened to say, "King, 
"lords and commons, or," -( directing his eye 
to\vards lord Chathaln),-" as that right honour- 
· "able member would call them, commons, lords 
" and king." The only fault of this sentence is 
its nonsense. Mr. Pitt arose,-as he ever did, 
-with great deliberation, and called to order: "I 
" have," he said, "heard frequently in this hous
, 
" doctrines, which have surprised me; but now, 
" my blood runs cold! I desire the words of 
" the honourable member may be taken do\vn." 
The clerks of the house wrote the words. "Brinrr 
b 
" them to tne," said Mr.l)itt, in a voice of thunder. 
By this tin1e IVlr. Moreton was frightened out of 
his senses. "Sir
.
 he said, addre

ing hinu
elf to 
.,. Lurd Butt:. 
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the Speaker, "1 anl sorry to have given any 
" offence to the right honourable member, or to 
" the house: I Ineant nothing. King, lords and 
" commons,--lords, king and commons,-' com- 
" mons, lords and king ;-tria jUJlcta in UJlO.- 
" I meant nothing! Indeed I meant nothing." 
-" I don "t ,vish to push the matter further," 
said lord Chatham, in a voice 
 little above a 
,vhisper :-then, in a higher tone,--" the moment 
" a man acknowledges his error, he ceases to be 
" guilty.- I have a great regard for the honour- 
"able member, and, as an instance of that 
" regard, I give him this advice :" -a pause of 
SOlne lTIOments ensued,-then, assun11ng a look 
of unspeakable derision,-he said in a kind of 
colloquial tone, -
" 'Vhencver that member 171eOJlS 
" nothing, I recommend him to say nothing." . 
Once,-while he ,vas speaking, sir Willian1 
Young called out, " Question, question !".-Lord 
ChathalTI paused,- then, fixing on sir 'Villiam 
R look of inexpressible disgust,-exclaimed- 
" Pardon lne, Mr. Speaker, my agitation :-when 
" that Inen1ber calls for the question, I fear I hear 
" the knell of my country's ruin." 
When the Prussian subsid), an unpopular 
ll1easure, ,vas in agitation in the house of com- 
mons, lord Chatham justified it with infinite ad- 
dress: insensibly he subdued all his audience, 
and a Illurmur of approbation ,vas heard from 
every part of the house. Availing himself of 
the moment, his lordship placed himself in an 
attitude of stern defiance, but perfect dignity, 
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aud exclaimed in his loudest tone,-" Is there 
" an Austrian among you? Let him stand for- 
" ward and reveal himself!" _ 
On another occasion, immediately after he had 
finished a speech, in the house of commons, he 
walked out of it; and, as usual, with a very slow 
step. A silence ensued, till the door was opened 
to let him into the lobby. A menlber then started 
up, saying, " I rise to reply to the right honour- 
" able rnenlb'er."-Lord Chatham turned back, 
and fixed his eye on the orator,-who instantly 
sat down dumb :-his lordship then returned to 
his seat, repeating as he hobbled along, the 
verses of Virgil : 


" 
cl Ast Danaun1 progenes, Agamelnnoniæque phalanges, 
" Ut virlêre virum, fulgentiaque arma per umbras, 
" Ingenti trepidare metu,-pars vertere retro, 
" Seu quondam petiêre rates,-pars tollere vocem 
" Exiguam,-inceptus clamor frustratur hiantes." 


Then placing himself in his seat,-he exclaimed, 
" Now let nle hear \vhat the honourable member 
"has to say to me." On the \vriter's asking 
the gentleman from whom he heard this anec- 
dote,-if the house did not laugh at the ridi- 
culous figure of the poor ll1ember 1-" No sir," 
he replied, ",ve \vere all too much R\ved to 
" laugh." 
But the most extraordinary instance of his 
con1mand of the house, is, the manner in which 
he fixed indelibly on Mr. Grenville, the appel- 
lation of" the Gentle Shepherd." At this time, 
a song of Dr. Howard, ,vhich began ,vith the 
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worùs, "Gentle shepherd tell me \vhere,"-and 
in which each stanza' ended with that line,- 
was in every mouth. On some occasion, Mr. 
Grenville exclaimed, "'Vhere is our money? 
" where are our means? I say again, where are 
" our means? where is our money 1" He then sat 
down,-and lord Chatham paced slowly out of 
the house, humming the line, " Gentle shepherd 
"tell me \vhere."- The effect was irresistible.. 
and settled for ever on Mr. Grenville the appel- 
lation of " the Gentle Shepherd." 
A gentleman mentioned the t\VO last circum- 
stances to the late Mr. Pitt; the minister ob- 
served that they were proofs of his father's 
ascendancy in the house; but that no specimens 
remained of the eloquence, by \vhich that 
ascendancy was procured. The gentleman 
recommended to him to read slow]y his father's 
speeches for the repeal of the stamp-act; and, 
while he repeated them, to bring to his mind, as 
well as he could, the figure, the look and the 
voice, with which his father might be supposed 
to have pronounced then1. Mr. Pitt did so, and 
admitted the probable effect of the speech thu
 
delivered. 
Almost for the last tin1e, lord Chatham dis- 
played his admirable eloquence in opposing the 
address moved in the house of lords, on his late 
majesty"s speech from the throne in 1778. Some 
censure having been expressed on the employing 
of savages against the armies of the insurgent 
Americans, the measure ,vas defended by his 
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rnajesty's n1inisters; and the pon1pou8 Suffolk, 
as he is described by Junius, declared that "ad- 
"n1inistration ,vould have been highly repre- 
" hensible, if, entrusted as they were ,vith the 
" Ruppression of so unnatural a rebellion, they 
"had not used all the means to suppress it, 
",vhich God anù Nature had put into their 
" hands :"-Lord Chatham rose, and said,- 
" My lords,-I cannot,-I ,vill not join in congra- 
" tulation on n1isfortune and disgrace. This, Iny 
" lords, is a perilous and tremendous p1on1ent-it 
" is not a tin1e for adulation -the smoothness of 
" flattery cannot save us in this rugged and a,vful 
"crisis. It is no""" necessary to instruct the throne 
" in the language of truth. "r e Innst, if possible, 
,.; dispel the delusion and darkness ,vhich envelope 
" it; and display in its fun danger and genuine 
" colours the ruin, .which is brought to our doors. 
" Can ministers still presume to expect support 
" in their infatuation? Can parliament be so 
" dead to their dignity and duty, as to give their 
" support to measures thus obtruded and forced 
" upon them? Measures, my lords, ,vhich have 
" reduced this late flourishing elnpire to scorn 
" and contempt. · 
" But yesterday, and England Inight have 
" stood against the ,vorld-now none so poor to 
" do her reverence! The people, ,vhon1 we at first 
" despised as 'rebels, but whom we now acknow- 
"ledge as eneJJlÏes, are abetted against you, 
" supplied with every military store, have their 
" interest consulted, and their ambassadors en- 
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"tcrtained by your inveterate enen1Y - and 
" 111inisters do not and dare not interpose \vith 
" dignity or effect. The desperate state of our 
" army abroad is in part kno\vn. No n1an lTIOre 
" highly esteenlS and honours the English troops 
"than I do; I kl1o\v their virtues and their 
" valour; I kno\v they can achieve any thing but 
" impossibilities; and I know that the conquest of 
"English America is an impossibility. You 
Ii cannot, my lords, you canJlot conquer America. 
" \Vhat is your present situation there? TVe do 
u not /01010 the 1vorst; but \ve kno\v that in three 
" can1paigns we have done nothing and suffered 
" much. You may s\vell every expense, accu- 
" muJate every assistance, and extend your traffic 
" to the sl1aJ/lbles of every German despot; your 
" attelnpts will be for ever vain and Ílnpotent- 
" doubly so, indeed, from the n1ercenary aid, on 
H \vhich you rely; for it irritates, to an incurable 
" resentlnent, the minds of your adversaries, to 
"over-run theln ,vith the mercenary sons of 
H rapine and plunder, devoting thenl and their 
" possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. 
" If I ,vere an American, as I am an English- 
" man, \vhile a foreign troop \VêtS landed in my 
" cQuntry, I never ,vouid la)r down my arms- 
" never, never, never! But, my lords, who is the 
"man, that, in addition to the disgraces and 
, " ll1ischiefs of the ,val', has dared to authorize 
. " and associate to our arms the tOl1zalllllvk and 
. " scalpìllg-/o1ife of the savage? to caU into civiJ- 
" ized alliance the ,vild and inhunlan inhabitant 

1 
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" of the ,voods? to delegate to the merciless 
U Indian the defence of disputed rights, and to 
" wage the horrors of his barbarous war against 
" our brethren? My lords, these enoru1ities cry 
" aloud for redress and punishment. But, my 
"lords, this barbarous Ineasure has been de- 
" fended, not only on the principles of policy 
" and necessity, but also on those of morality; 
" 'for it is perfectly allo\vable,' says lord Suffolk, 
" 'to use all the means, which God and Nature 
"havp p
t into our hands!' I am astonished, 
" I am shocked to hear such principles confessed, 
"to hear them a vo,ved in this house, or this 
"country. My lords, I did not intend to en- 

, croach so much on your attention; but I can.. 
"not repress my indignation-I feel lnyself 
" inlpelled to speak. My lords, ,ve are called 
"upon as melnbers of this house, as men, as 
"Christians, to protest against such horrible 
" barbarity-' that God and Nature have put into 
" our hands !' \Vhat ideas of God and Nature that 
· " noble lord may entertain, I know not; but 
" I know that such detestable principles are 
" equally abhorrent to religion and humanity. 
" \Vhat! to attribute the sacred sanction of God 
"and Nature to the massacres of the Indian 
" scalping-knife! to the cannibal savage, tor- 
"turing, n1urdering, devouring, drinking the 
"blood of his mangled victilns! Such notions 
" shock every precept of morality, every feeling 
" of humanity, every sentilnent. of honour. These 
"abolninable principles, and this more abo- 
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H ßlinable avo\val of them, demand the most 
" decisive indignation. I call upon that right 
"reverend, and this IDost learned bench, to 
" vindicate the religion of their God, to support 
" the justice of their country. I call upon the 
" bishops to interpose the sanctity of their la\vn, 
" upon the judges to interpose the purity of their 
" erlDine, to save us from this pollution. I call 
" upon the honour of your lordships to reverence 
" the dignity of your ancestors, and to 'maintain 
" your o,vn. I call upon the spirit and humanity 
" of my country to vindicate the national cha- 
"racter. I invoke the G'elliU8 oftlte Constitution. 
" From the tapestry, that adorn these ,valls, the 
" immortal ancestor of this noble lord frowns 
" with indignation at the disgrace of his country. 
" In vain did he defend the liberty, and establish 
" the religion of Britain, against the tyranny of 
" Ron1e, if these worse than popish cruelties and 
" inquisitorial practices are endured among us. 
" To send forth the merciless cannibal, thirsting 
" for blood! against whom? your protestant bre- 
" thren? To lay waste their country, to desolate 
" their dwellings, and extirpate their race and 
" name, by the aid and instrumentality of these 
"horribl
 hell-hounds of 
var! Spain can no 
" longer boast pre-eminence in barbarity. She 
" armed herself with blood-hounds to extirpate 
"the wretched natives of Mexico; we, more 
" ruthless, loose these dogs of war against our 
" countrymen in America, endeared to us by 
'I 2 
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" every tie, that can sanctify hU111anity. I so- 
" lelnnl y call upon your lordships, and upon 
" every order of Inen in the state, to stamp upon 
" this infau10us procedure the indelible stigma 
" of public abhorrence. More particularly, I call 
" upon the holy prelates of our religion to do 
" away this iniquity-let them perform a lustra- 
" tion to purify the country from this deep and 
" deadly sin. My lords, I am old and weak, 
"and at present unable to say more; but my 
"feelings an d indignation were too strong to 
"have said less. I could not have slept this 
" night in nlY bed, nor even reposed my head 
" upon my pillow, without giving vent to ll1Y 
" eternal abhorrence of such enormous and pre- 
." posterous principles." - 
In private intercourse, lord Chatham, though 
always lofty, was very insinuating. 1"he prince 
of Wales, the grandfather of our present sove- 
reign, and Mr. Pitt ,vere once walking in the 
garden at Sto,v, apart from the general company, 
who followed them at some distance. They 
seemed to be engaged in earnest conversation; 
lord Cobham expressed to Mr. Belson, from 
\vhom the writer received this anecdote, an ap- 
prehension of Mr. Pitt's drawing the prince into 
some measures which his lordship disapproved. 
Mr. Belson observed to his lordship that the 
tête-à-tête could not be of long duration. "Sir," 
said his lordship \vith eagerness, "you don't 
.." kno\v Mr. Pitt's talent of insinuation; in a very 
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h short quarter of an hour he can persuade any 
" one of any thing." 
As a cOI1}panion in festive mOlllents ]\tIre Pitt 
,vas enchanting. 1\11'. Wilkes:j(c closed a hU1110Ur- 
ous comparison, after Plutarch's manner, of 
l\Ir. Pitt, \vith Mr. Rigby, by the following 
,vords ;-" In their more private characters both 
" 1\11'. Pitt and 1\11'. Rigby have generosity and 
" spirit: in other things they differ; 1\11". Pitt 
"is abstemious, telnperate and regular.' 
Ir. 
" Rigby indulges more in convivial pleasure, 
"is an excellent bOil Vit'llnt, amiable and en-' 
"gaging. 
Ir. Pitt, by the most manly sense, 
" and the fine sallies of a \varm and sportive 
"imagination, can Charl11 the ,vhole day, and, 
" as the Greek said, his entertainlnents please 
" even the day after they are given. 1\11'. Rigby 
" has all the gibes and galnbols, and flashes of 
"lnerriment, which set the table in a roar; but 
" -the day after, a cruel headach at lea/it fre- 
" quent1y succeeds.-In short, I ,vish to spend 
" all my days with 1\11". Pitt, but I am afraid 
" that at night, I should often skulk to l\Ir. Rigby 
" and his friends." 
Through life, l\Ir. Pitt cultivated the nluses. 
1\11'. Seward's Anecdotes contain an imitation by 
him of the ode of Horace, " T!J rrhena reg;ulJt 
progenies," \vhich shows a very classical mind. He 
also translated the speech of Pericles, inserted in 
Smith's ver
ion of Thucydides ; this, through one 
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person only, came to the writer of these pages 
from the late 1\Ir. Pitt. 
His acceptance of a peerage would have been 
defensible, if it had not had the fatal effect of 
lessening the belief of public virtue, already 
shaken by the apostacy of Pulteney*. I-lis in- 
sisting on the retention of Canada,-which might 
have proved an effectual check on the rebellious 
projects of the American colonists,-in preference 
to the islands, which France was willing to cede 
to us, was, at the time, a nlatter of surprise to 
many: 1\1. de Vergennes used to mention it, ag 
one of the greatest political errors that had eve1. 
been committed. 
We have two characters of lord Chathalll; 
one is attributed to Grattan; the other ,vas cer- 
tainly \vritten by Mr. \Vilkes. 


XII. 2. 


Lord North.. 


A VERY expressive word in our language,- 
which describes an assen1blage of many real 
virtues, of many qualities approaching nearly 
to virtue, and an union of manners at once 
pleasing and commanding respect,- the ,vord 
" gentleman," was never applied to any person 


'* This produced Doctor Aken8ide's Epistle to Curio; 
a successful effort of his 111use; but, like the general 8tyle of 
his strains, rather elul}lIellcc in nldre, than poetf\'. 
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in a higher degree, or more generally, than it 
was to lord North, and to all he said or did in 
the house of conln1ons. 
His . lordship did not aspire to the higher 
eloquence, but the house never possessed a 
more: powerful debater; nor could anyone 
avail himself of the strong part of a cause ,vith 
greater ability, or defend its \veak, with greater 
skill; no speaker was ever so conciliating, or 
enjoyed a greater proportion of the esteem and 
love of the house. Among his political adver- 
saries, he had not a single enemy. "'ith an 
unwieldy figure and a dull eye, the quickness 
of his mind seemed intuition. " I," -lord 
Sand\vich once said to the Reminiscent,- 
" must have pen and ink, and write do,vn, and 
" ruminate: give lord North a bundle of papers, 
" and he'll turn them over,-perhaps, \vhile his 
" hair is dressing; and he instantly knows their 
" contents and bearings.'" His ,vit ,vas never 
surpassed, and it was attended with this singular 
quality, that it never gave offence, and the 
object of it was sure to join with pleasure in the 
laugh. The assault of Mr. Adaln on Mr. Fox, 
and of colonel Fullarton on - lord Shelburne, 
had once put the house into the worst possible 
humour, and there was lllore or less of savage.. 
ness in every thing that was said :-lord North 
deprecated the too great readiness to take 
offence, which then seemed to possess the house. 
" One member," he said, "\vho spoke of me, 
"called Iue, "that thing called a minister:'- 
::\14 
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" to be 
ure, '"- he said, patting his large fornl, 
--" I am a thing ;-the member, therefore, \vhen 
" he called me a thing, said what was true; and 
" I could not be angry \vith him; but, when he 
" added, that thing called a minister, he called 
" me that thing, which of aU things, he hin1self 
" \vished lllost to be, and therefore," said lord 
North, "I took it as a con1pliment."-These 
good-natured sallies dropped from him inces- 
santly.-On his resignation, he should have 
retired: n1any things, which may be defended, 
cannot be applauded; the coalition between his 
lordship and Mr. Fox 'vas of this description. 


XII. 3. 



[1'. FO.l' and ]11'. Pitt. 


ON his first separation from tIle 111inistry, 
Mr. Fox assumed the character of a \vhig, and 
from this time,-uniformly advocated, in con- 
sistency with that noble character, the great 
cause of civil and religious liberty, on their 
broadest principles. 
Almost the whole of his political life ,vas 
spent in opposition to his majesty's ministers. 
I t may be said of him, as of lord North, that he 
had political adversaries, but no enemy. G-ood- 
nature, too easily carried to excess, was one 
of the distinctive marks of his character. In 
vehemence and power of argument he rf1selnbled 
Demosthelles ; but there, the resemblance ended. 
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He possessed a strain of ridicule and wit, ,vhich 
nature denied to the Athenian, and it was the 
more powerful as it al\vays appeared to be 
blended with argun1ent, and to result from it. 
To the perfect composition \vhich so enlinently 
distinguishes the speeches of Demostheues, he 
had no pretence. He \vas heedless of u1ethod :- 
having the complete command of good words, 
he never sought for better :-if those, \vhich oc- 
curred, expressed his Ineaning clearly and forcibly, 
he paid little attention to their arrangeIllent or 
harmonv. This detracts froIll the merit of his 
., . 
speeches, when they are read; but, when they 
,vere delivered, it perhaps added to their effect, 
as it tended greatly to Inake the hearers believe 
that he was above art, and spoke froIll convic- 
tion. Nothing more strongly recommends a 
speaker to his audience, or gives greater force 
to his oratory. 
The U10ment of his grandeur was, when,- 
after he had stated the argument of his ad- 
versary, with much greater strength than his 
adversary had done, and '\vith much greater than 
any of his hearers thought possible,-he seized 
it with the strength of a giant, and tore and 
trau1pled on it to destruction. If, at this mo- 
Inent, he had possessed the power of the Athenian 
over the passions or the imaginations of his 
hearers, he u1ight have disposed of the house at 
his pleasure,-but this was denied to hiu1; and, 
on this account, his speeches fell very short 
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of the effect, ,vhich otherwise they D1uSt have 
produced. 
It is difficult to decide on the comparative 
n1erit of him and Mr. Pitt; the latter had not 
the vehement reasoning, or argumentative ridi- 
cule of Mr. Fox: but he had more splendour, 
more in1agery, and much more method and dis- 
cretion. His long, lofty and reverential pane- 
gyrics of the British con
titution, his eloquent 
vituperations of those, ",'hom he described as 
advocating the democratic spirit then let loose on 
the inhabitants of the earth, and his solemn 
adjuration of the house, to defend and to assist 
him in defending their All against it, were, in 
the highest degree, both ilI}posing and con- 
ciliating. In addition, he had the command of 
. bitter contemptuous sarcasm, vv-hich tortured to 
madness. This he could dilate or compress at 
pleasure: even in one member of a sentence, he 
could inflict a "round that was never healed. 
Mr. Fox having made an able sp 'ech, Mr. Erskine 
follo,ved him with one of the very san1e import. 
Mr. Pitt rose to answer them: he announced his 
intention to reply to both; "but," said he, 
" I shall make no mention of what was said by 
" the honourable gentleman who spoke last; he 
"did no mote than regularly repeat wh, twas 
" said by the Inelnber who 'preceded hin}, and 
" regularly weaken all he repeated:" 
I t was prettily said by the historian of the 
Roman empire, that " Charles's black collier 
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" would soon sink Billy's painted gal1ey:"-but 
never did horoscope prove n10re false ;-Mr. Fox 
said more truly,-" Pitt will do for us, if he 
" should not do for himself." 
Mr. Fox had a captivating earnestness of tone 
and manner; Mr. Pitt was more dignified than 
earnest. The action of Mr. Fox "vas easy and 
graceful; Mr. Pitt's cannot be praised. It ,vas 
an observation of the reporters in the gallery, 
that it required great exertion to follovv Mr. Fox, 
while he was speaking, none to relnember what 
he had said; that it was easy and delightful to 
follow Mr. Pitt, not so easy to recollect ,vhat had 
delighted them. It may be added that, in aU 
Mr. Fox's speeches, even when he was most 
violent, there was an unquestionable indication 
of good-humour, which attracted every heart. 
Where there ,vas such a seeming equipoise of 
merit, the two last circumstances rrtight be 
thought to turn the scale: but Mr. Pitt's unde- 
viating circumspection,-sometimes concealed, 
sometimes ostentatiously displayed, -tended to 
obtain for hin1, from the considerate and t
le grave, 
a confidence which they denied to his rival:- 
Besideã;, Mr. Pitt had no coalition, no India bill 
to defend. 
Much, that awes by power or charms by 
beauty was heard in the harangues of both: 
but, while Fox spoke, his argument only ,va
 
thought of; \vhile Pitt harangued, all his other 
excellencies had their due n1easÙre of attentfon. 
Each lna
e better' speeches than lord Chatham; 
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neither of them ever possessed even one of those 
mon1ents of supreme dominion *, ,vhich, (he is 
sensible ho\v very imperfectly), the Reminiscent 
has attempted to describe. 
Both orators were verbose: Mr. Fox by his 
repetitions,-Mr. Pitt by his amplifications. 1\11". 
Grattan observed to the Reminiscent,-that no 
person had heard Mr. Fox to advantage, \vho 
had not heard him before the coalition; or 
Mr. Pitt, \vho had not heard hin1 before he 
quitted office. Each defended himself on these 
occasions ,vith surprizing ability: but each felt 
he had done something that required defence :- 
the talent remaineù, the mouth still spoke great 
things, but the swell of soul was no moret. The 


· " Sailing with supreme dOlllinion, 
" Through the azure tracts of air." 
GRAY. 
t This renlark of 1\lr. Grattan wag just: and it does honour 
to the English nation, as it shows their high sense of imlna- 
culate character. 
l\lentioning the murder of the duke d'Enghien by the order 
of Buonaparte, Talleyrand is r2ported to have said, " C'était 
" plus qu'un crime, ç'était unè faute :"-" it was worse than 
" a crime, it was a blunder." 'Ve believe that such an ex- 
pression was never uttered by an Englishman, and that it 
would be heard by no Englishman without disgust. 'Vhat 
Englishman has not heard with disgust of the restored mo- 
narch's taking Talleyrand into favour, or of his slights of the 
V endéans ?-- 'Vhat an unhappy imitation of the worst part of 
the character of Charles the second! 
It is known that Buonaparte ascribed the atrocious execu- 
tion of the duke d'Enghien to Talleyrand.-In a conversation, 
which the ex-mnpcror held at Elba,. with a friend of the 
RenlÌniscent, he nlcntioned the circunlstance with regret: 
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situation of these en1inent Inen on these occasions, 
put the Reminiscent in n1Ïnd of a ren1ark of 


Ie J'en étais faché; ç'(>tait un brave jeune homme, ç'('tait la 
" faute de Talleyrand." The whole conversation to which the 
Reminiscent has referred is highly interesting; he apprehends 
that his readers will be pleased with the following account of 
an important portion of it. 
" I lllost willingly comply with your request, in giving you 
" an account of sOIne parts of the conversation I bad the good 
" fortune to have with the emperor N apoleon.- After con- 
" versing, for about a quarter of an hour, on various subjects, 
. " relative mostly to the opinions entertained of him in France, 
" -he suddenly asked me, if I had not been educated in that 
" country; to which I replied that I had; and that a person, 
" on whom his imperial majesty had conferred great honours, 
" was at the saIne college, and at the same time :-Ìle asked 
" me who he was; I told him the duke of Treviso, marshal 
"l\lortier. (Have you seen him in Paris,' said the emperor; 
" , and what does he say of me?' I answered, , That I had 
"not, because he was not at his country seat; but that, if 
" I might be pennitted, I would state to his majesty an anec.. 
"dote of his conduct, after the battle of Talavera.' He 
" warrnly replied, , I shall be delighted to hear it.'-I then 

' observed, that, after the battle, he found he had some 
" English officers, as prisoners
 in his possession. He told 
" thern that' tbe fortune of war might nlake prisoners of the 
U bravest;' he observed, that' officers, thus situated, were fre.. 
" quently distressed for want of nlOney; he therefore hoped 
" that he might be permitted to put ir!to each of their hands 
" twenty napoleons, which, at their convenience, they would 
"replace to his credit at their bankers in London.' The 
" elnperor instantly, and with warn1th, exclaimed, , Je suis 
." charmé de l' entendre, çela me fait grand plaisir; mais çela 
" ne me surprend pas, c'est digne de lui.' He then said, " If 
" you were educated in France, you are, perhaps, a catholic.' 
U I said I was. 'Je Ie suis aussi,' replied his majesty; and 
" added, ' on ne quitte jamais la raigion de ses parens.' -This 
U led him on to a long discussion of what is called the catholic 
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Bossnet on Fénélon,-" Fénélon," he said, " has 
" great talents; n1uch greater than mine; it is his 


U question, and of the law, which he denominated' la loi du 
" texte,' meaning our test act. I-Ie became very anin1ated, 
" and with evident pride to himself, contrasted his mode of 
. 
" governing to that pursued in Great Britain; laughed at fileD 
" being frightened, in this enlightened age, at popes or priests; 
" and observèd with great en}phasis, that his rule of conduct 
" had been to extinguish aU religious anÏ1nosities, Ly giving to 
u all, 3.n identity of interests, and thus to consolidate public 
" opinion to his governn1ent. He added, ' I gave to the pro- 
" testants and to the catholics pecuniary establishments, and 
"equal civil rights; and I found, to the last hour of my 
U reign, the prote
tants warmly attached to me. The jews 
" also participated in aU civil ri
hts; and I found then1, not 
'" only in France, but in the n1any difl.ìculties in which I was 
'" engaged, in my calnpaigns in Poland, warmly attached to 
"Ine.' The con \"ersation then turned on various points, his 
" opinion of our regent, and other sovereigns of Europe, and 
" on several other topics, until it came to the de\Telopement 
" of his opinions on the many great benefits he had conferred 
" on the French empire. The greatest of these he evidently 
" considered the Code J:.tapoléoll, whicb, he said, happen what 
" would to hÏIn, would carry his fame down to posterity.. 
H tIe mentioned the ecclesiastical establishments he had given 
" to France, together with the increase and stimulus he has 
"given to her internal trade; these he classed among his 
"most salutary acts of c
vil legislation. He said that he 
" pretended not to have more religio!1 than other luen; but 
" tbat he had alwaJs entertained an opinion that an eccle- 
" siastical establishment was necessary for a people. On that 
" principle he had acted, and had formed a concordat with the 
"pope. He then entered at large on the situation of France, 
" when he became consul; and stated, a.mong other things, 


· It certainly will :-this, the Reminiscent has heard some 
royalist and even ultra-royalist magistrates of the ancien 
rfgim
 unequivocally acknowledge. 
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" misfortune to have brought hin1self into a situa- 
" tion, in which all his talents are necessary for 
" his defence." 
On t\yO occasions, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox may be 
thought to have brought into the field, something 


U that, when he entered upon its governU1ent, he found pro- 
(( perty without security, a people without spiritual ministers, 
"churches turned into temples of reason, and anarchy and 
" confusion in the country. That in fOTluing the ecclesiastical 
" establishment, he considered that the priesthood should not 
"be too rich, and, at the saIne time, that they should be 
" independent; but, to consolidate the church with the state, 
" he made both the treasury and the land-owners pay towards 
"the màintenance of the priesthood. After dwelling on 
"various particulars, he entered slightly on the subject of 
" education, which, he said, it was his intention to have 
" greatly improved. He asked me, if I had noticed any of 
" the institutions of tIle Brotllers of the Christian Doctrine; 
" I answered that I had visited very minutely two of their 
"establishments. On this be observed, that it was his inten- 
" tion to have very much increased thein, as he believed thelll 
" to be good, practical institutions for the education of the 
" lower classes of the people; that he had pndowed several, and 
C( that the prefects had reported, generally, very well of them. 
" The conversation 
hortly after turned upon England. lIe 
" said, that, for several years, England had beeH at the zenith 
" of her glory; that she nlight, for some time, reulain there ;- 
" but, that such nlust be the pressure 
Jn her, from her ÏIn- 
" mense national debt, and such the necessary decrease of her 
" trade, frmll the great stimulus he had given to the commerce 
" of continental nations, that her descent into the rank of secon- 
" dary nations was nearer at hanp than was probably general1y 
" imagined. 
" These are the very words of some parts of the conversa- 
" tion I had the honour to hold with this Inost extraordinary 
" man; a conversation which to the hour of Iny death I shall 
" never forget." 
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1ike an equality of force. \Vhen the attack lvas 
lnade on the coalition, 1\1:1'. Pitt had the king,-- 
Mr. Fox, a great majority of the members of the 
house of commons, on his side: when the regency 
,vas debated, Mr. Pitt had the same Inajority in the 
house, Mr. Fox had the heir-apparent :-the tug 
of war \vas great: but may it not be said, that, 
on each occasion, Mr. Fox facilitated by his im- 
prudence the victory of his adversary. "Give 
" me," said the cardinal de Retz to a person 
who had tauntingly observed to hiIn, the supe- 
riority of cardinal Mazarin over hin1,-" Give 
"n1e the king but for one day, and you'll see 
",vhich has the real superiority."-Mr. Fox 
never had the king ,vith hin1, even for a day. 
The most astonishing display of talent by Mr. 
Pitt, ,vitnessed by the Reminiscent, was, \vhen 
the catholic-bin was first agitated after his return 
to office. N arrow and short, was the only plank 
on ,vhich he could stand; but there he placed 
himself a plO1Jlb; and he defended hilnself upon 
it with such ease and adroitness, that he was 
seldom touched by his adversaries, and often had 
the posture of a successful assailant. 
The short duration of 1\1'1'. Fox's administration 
makes any comparison of the ministerial talents 
of the illustrious rivals impossible. The warn1est 
admirer of Mr. Pitt will scarcely compare, hitn 
with cardinal Ximénes, cardinal Richélieu, or 
cardinal Mazarin: each of those distinguished 
personages formed the boldest and wisest pro- 
jects, and succeeded in all that he projected. 
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Mr. Pitt may be more properly compared with the 
noble earl, who now directs the councils of the 
empire. If we consider the condition in which 
each received the nation, when the government 
of it was placed in his hands; and that, under 
the steerage of lord Liverpool the vessel of the 
state, overladen and strained as she was by his 
predecessor, still moves forwards, and will as- 
suredly-if lightened of a due proportion of the 
load, with which he charged her,-again occupy 
the port, and again prove equal to the highest 
destinies,-all must admit that his lordship does 
not suffer in the compariRon. 


XII. 4. 


j'
Ir. Burke. 


GREATLY inferior to both of tl)ese extraordi- 
nary men, if we are to judge of him by his 
speeches, as he delivered therri,-but greatly 
superior to both, if ,ve are to judge of him by 
his speeches, as he published them,-Edn1und 
Burke will always hold an eminent rank among 
the most distinguished characters of this country. 
Estimating him by his written speeches, we shall 
find nothing comparable to him, till we reach 
the rOlnan orator. Equal to that great man in 
dialectic, in imagery, in occasional splendour, 
and in general information ;-excelling him in 
,political wisdom, and the application of history 
and philosophy to politics, he yields to him in 
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patho
, in grace, in taste, and even in that which 
Vj as not the forte of Cicero, in discretion. 
As an orator, in spite of his rich illustration, 
and his charming and sublime philo
ophy, he 
sinks before Ðelnòsthenes. No speech of Mr. 
Burke's contains a passage finer than his descrip- 
t.ion of Hyder i\lïs invasion of the Carnntic, 
,vhic h lye shall transcribe in a future page; but, 
if \ve compare it ,vith the description given by 
Den10sthenes of the consternation of the A the.. 
nians on receiving tbe ne,vs of the capture of 
Elatea, or vvith the passage 'v hich ends ,vith his 
fau10us oath by the manes of those ,vho fell at 
IVlarathon, lve shall feel, even though vçe read 
thenl in Leland 
s translation, the irnmeasurable 
superiority of the Greek, and agree vvith Hume, 
that " if the Inanner of Den10sthenes could be 
"copied, its success ,vouid be infallible in a 
" 1110dern assen1bly." 
A philosophical review of the speeches and 
,vritings of Mr. Burke, keeping his politics, as 
his inferior gift, in the back ground, might serve 
for the subject of an useful and interesting 
discussion. 
"That particularly distinguished him fron1 the 
Greék and ROD1an orator, and fro111 his conteln- 
porary rivals, were the countless lessons of civil 
and moral wisdom by which he dignified his 
cOlnpositions, and both enforced and illustrated 
his argun1ents; his sudden traI;1sitions from the 
grand to the gay, from sublimity to pleasantry, 
fì'om the refinëd and recondite to the ordinary 
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and obvious, and his frequent admixture of 
coarse and lo"\v expressions, even into his most 
splendid passages *. The effect of those "vas 
sometimes great, and then redeemed them; but 
they sometimes deformed and disgusted: "The 
" Venus of Phidias," Wilkes used to say, " was 
" so lovely, that the Athenians called her the 
" Venus of roses: Lovely too, speaking gene- 
" rally, is the Venus of Burke, but she sometimes 
" is the Venus of "vhisky.'" 
In familiar conversation, t11e three great Inen, 
\VhOln we have mentioned, equally excelled: 
but even the lTIOst intimate friends of Mr. Fox 
complained of his too frequent ruminating silence. 
Mr. Pitt talked ;-and his talk "vas fascinating. 
A good judge said of him, that he was the only 
person he had known, "vho possessed the talent 
of condescension. Yet his loftiness never for- 
sook him; still, one might be sooner seduced to 
take liberties with him, than ,vith Mr. Fox. 
With each the baton du général was in sight, 
but Mr. Pitt's animation and playfulness fre- 
quently made it unobserved: this was not so 
often the case "\vith Mr. Fox. Mr. Burke's con- 
versation ,vas rambling, but splendid, rich and 
instructive beyond comparison. 


>1i The "pigging together in a truckle bed," and "the 
" sow of inlperial augury," will occur to every reader of 
these lines. 
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II. 


XII. 5. 


.j,fiscellaneous Observations on Mr. Pitt, Mr. FOJ', 
and Mr. Burke. 
r 


'- 
IN a' Critique of Mr. Pitt's ministerial con- 
duct, written by' the pen of a master, in the 
Edinburgh Review
 for the month of June in the 
year 1821, it is observed, that,-" the scenes, in ' 
"which Mr. Pitt acted so conspicuous a part, 
" are fast vanishing from the view,-.thrown by 
" others into the shade, rather than obscured by 
" distance." 
Lord Thurlow also is said to have remarked 
that,-" Burke would be remembered after Pitt 
" and Fox were forgotten."*-Ev
n now, while 
the ashes of Fox and Pitt are yet warm, and their 
eloquence may be said yet to I
ound in our eal
S, 


.. The meaning of lord Thurlow is evident; but the same 
phrase was used by the late l\lr. Porson, with a happy am- 
biguity. \Vhen l\fr. Cumberland presented his poem, entitled 
'c. Calvary,'
 to that gentlelnan, " Your poeln," said l\Ir. Porson, 
" will certainly be read and admired, when l\lilton and Shakc- 
" spear shall be forgotten." 
l\Ir. Porson was not profuse of compliments-" Sir," said 
a gentleman to him, at the dinner of the Literary Fund 
Society, " I have the honour to pre3ent to you 1\11'. Fitz- 
" 'gerald."-A dead silence,,-" Sir, I have theh onour to pre_ i 
" sent toyou Mr. Fitzgerald, who recited the verses which you 
" have just heard."-A second dead silence.-" Sir, I have 
" the honour to present to you 1\11'. Fitzgerald, who himself 
" composed the verses which you have just heard."-" Sir," 
said 1\11'. Porson, " I am quite deaf." 
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Bow much more _ are the speeches of Burke.. 
read, how much more of them is generally. 
remembered. 
But both Pitt and Fox have left some me- 
morials of themselves, the remembrance and: 
effects of which will certainly endure to the latest 
moments of the existence of Great Britain. 
Mr. Pitt's resiling from the coalition,-his 
opposition to the India bill,-his consolidation 
of the customs-his protection of the constitu- 
tional rights of the sovereign during his malady, 
-and his partial emancipation of the roman- 
catholics, will be mentioned in the pages 
of history with universal commendation. The' 
Irish Union, (which broke an injurious aristo- 
cracy, but, by increasing its absentees, both in- 
creased and perpetuated the calamity oflrelànd), 
his sinking fund,-and some other parts of his 
administration, will always have both advocates 
and detractors. On the great disaster of his 
ministry-the unsuccessful war,-which revealed 
to France the secret of her strength; to the 
other continental nations, the secret of their weak- 
ness; to England, the distressing consequences, 
then a secret to her,-but, which she now so la- 
mentably feels, of her excessive, though perhaps 
necessary exertions,-public opinion, both at 
home and abroad, is said by many to have de- 
cided against him,-and, on the. supposition that 
the war was necessary, in favour of Burke. 
Some time in the month of August 1791, the 
N3 
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Reminiscent called on that great man, and found 
him, as he usually was at this tin1e, surrounded 
by n1anyof the French nobility, and haranguing, 
",ith great eloquence, on the horrors of the 
French revolution, and the general ruin with 
which it threatened every state in Europe. One 
of his hearers interrupted him by saying, with 
somewhat more of levity, than suited either the 
seriousness of the subject, or the earnestness '\vith 
which Burke ,vas expressing himself,-" Mais 
" enfin, Monsieur, quand est 
e que nous re- 
"tournerons dans la France 7"-" Jamais,",- 
was Mr. Burke's answer.-It was a ,vord of 
woe: he pronounced it in a very impressive 
manner, and it evidently appalled the ,vhole 
audience. After a short silence, during which 
his mind appeared to be labouring with some- 
thing too big for u'tterance,--" Messieurs," he 
exclaimed, " les fausses esperançes ne sont pas 
" une monnoie, que j'ai dans mon tiroir :-dans 
" la France vous ne retournel-ezjamais."-" Quoi 
" done," cried one of the audience, "çes co- 
" quins !"'-Coquins !" 
aid Mr. Burke, " ils sont 
" coquins; mais ils sont les coquins les plus 
"terribles que Ie monde a connu!" "It is 
" most strange," - he then said in the English 
language,-" I fear I an1 the only person in. 
" France or England, who is aware of the extent 
" of the danger, with which we are threatened." 
-" But," said the Reminiscent, wishing to pro- 
long the very interesting conversation, "the 
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" Duke of Brunswick is to set all right."-" The' 
" Duke of Brunswick !"* exclaimed LVIr. Burke, 
"The Duke of Brunswick to do any good! 
" A war of posts to subdue France !"-Another 
silence,-" Ce qui me désespéré Ie plus,"-he 
then said,-" est que quand je plâne dans l'hé- 
" misphère politique je ne vois guerre une tête 
" ministerielle à la hauteur des circonstanccs." 

 
He once called Mr. Pitt, "the sublime of 
" mediocrity." 
It may, however, be thought that, in recom- 
n1ending his own plan, Burke did not sufficiently 
attend to his own representations of the selfish 
temporizing vie\vs of the continental powers,1 
on whose energetic and public spirited co-ope'" 
ration, the success of it depended altogether; 
it may therefore be lamented that the pacific 
system recommended by Mr. Fox, was not 
adopted. 
On this, the admirers of Mr. Fox \-vill ever 
dwell: they will observe that it is highly pro- 
bable, that if that gentleman's peaceful systenl 
had been pursued, and France left to herself, the 


· See page 327. 
t See Mr. Burke's two Letters on a Regicide Peace,- 
(139-156.) This publication is the best exposition and de- 
fence of l\Ir. Burke's system on the war with France: the 
critique of them in the Monthly Review for November and 
December 17g6, attributed to Sir James Mackintosh (aut 
Erasmi aut Diaboli),-is the ablest exposition and defence of 
the opposite systenl of l\Ir. Fox. A silnilar exposition and 
defence of l\Ir. Pitt's systenl is expected from the Bishop of 
,V illchester. 
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occupations of commerce and husbanary, and 
the pursuits of the arts and sciences would bave 
continued as before; the political effervescence 
would bave subsided, tbe sober and well inten- 
tioned would have gained the ascendancy, the 
king of France would have preserved bis power, 
with some salutary modifications, no war would 
have ensued, France would have continued sub- 
ject to her national debt and her tythes,-and 
Great Britain would have discharged the whole 
or a great part of her financial burthen, and 
been, at this moment, the first in rank and power 
an10ng the European states_ But the war made 
France a nation of armed men, with all the 
energy and resources, which, in a tilne of anarchy 
and revolution, a foreign war always gives to the 
triumphant party, by putting them into possession 
of the absolute sovereignty, the power, the ar- 
mies, the offices, and the treasure of the kingdom. 
Besides, continue the admirers of Mr. Fox,- 
ought not Mr. Pitt to have felt ho,v seldom coa- 
litions have succeeded 1 Ought he not to have 
foreseen that, from the. known aversion which r 
the Austrians and Prussians had for each other, 
and the hatred ,vhich all the powers proposed to 
be coalesced bore to the English, there were 
more than sufficient seeds of discord in the ori- 
ginal construction of the coalition to work its 
ruin 1- But, if the ,yar ,vas wise, was it, they 
ask, wisely conducted ?-To say nothing of the 
Walcheren, the Quiberon, and the other disas- 
trous expeditions, so disgraceful to the council
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of Great Britain.- W as not the general plan of the 
war misconceived? Was it not evidently such 
as must lead every Frenchman to believe that 
the coalesced powers had selfish views, and that 
the dismemberment, not the restoration of the 
monarchy, was their real aim? 
On these topics the friends of Mr. Fox will 
ever love to dwell. They will also notice his 
unvarying exertions in favour of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and remark that, though from year 
to year, Mr. Pitt advocated, with the most splen- 
did eloquence, the abolition of the slave trade, 
applying both to its justice and its policy the 
strongest expressions of abhorrence and repro- 
bation, he yet permitted his cabinet, though uni- 
forml y subservient to him on every othèr occasion, 
to vote for its continuance; but that Mr. Fox was 
scarçely seated in office, when the glorious and 
salutary measure was instantaneously carried, as 
it were by acclamation
 
On this, however, and even on the failure of 
Mr. Pitt's war projects, his advocates will 'not 
be without some plausible topics of defence. 
On the unavailing effusions of Mr. Pitt's elo- 
quence for the abolition of the slave trade, com- 
pared with the instantaneous abolition of it by 
Mr. Fox's administration, they will notice the 
difference between their cabinets, Mr. Pitt's 
strenuously resisting, Mr. Fox's as strenuously 
co-operating with the minister. On the failure 
of Mr. Pitt's war project, they will suggest that 
it does not follow that, because the experiment 
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failed, it should not bave been tried: that, be.. 
cause Mr. Fox's plans '\tvere the reverse of Mr. 
Pitfs, they ,vere therefore wise, or would have 
succeeded; or that, because Mr. Pitt's measures 
, 
were not successful in all their p.arts, their gene- 
ral result was not highly beneficial to his country: 
They engaged us, it will be adn1itted, in a ruin- 
ous expenditure, and ended in a portentous ter- 
ritorial aggrandizen1ent of France; but it will 
be asked, if they did not save our constitution, 
crush tlle comn1ercial and colonial strength of 
our rival, destroy all tlíe navies of Europe, secure 
to England the empire of the sea, and leave her, 
at the end of the contest, in a state of power, 
influence and fame, unenjoyed by her in any 
former period :-Add to this, Mr. Pitt's advo- 
cates will also say, that the war with France was 
not volunteered by Mr. Pitt; it was forced upon 
him: this, they will contend J is demonstrated by 
Dr. Marsh, in his excellent "History of the 
" Politics of Great Britain and France, fronz 
" the time of tIle Conference at Pilnitz, till the 
"declaration qf war a b ain
t Great Britain." 
Thus the argument seems to have stood at tile 
close of the war. A state of things wholly new 
and unforeseen, has followed, and Great Britain 
is now in a condition of public and private ex- 
haustion and distress, unequalled in the annals 
of her history. To what is it owing 1 Is it 
attributable to Mr. Pitt or his war 1-If not, 
what is its true cause? and, (a much more useful 
inquiry), what is itö remedy? It would b
 the 
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extreme of presumption in the Reminiscent to 
pretend to answer any of these questions. The 
last is the most important ;-and unfortunately, the 
solution of it appears to bafHe the wisest men. 
Unfortunately, however, for Great Britain, 
another state of things nzay arise which 1Jlay be 
still more unpropitious to her than the present. 
The exhaustion and distress, which she now 
experiences are felt, in a high degree at least, 
by every European nation. Should they as 
universally subside, and agriculture and com- 
merce as universally revive, win the consequence 
verify the prediction of N apoléon:X\ that "such 
" then must be the pressure on England from 
"her immense national debt, and such tne 
"necessary decrease of her trade, from the 
" stimulus given to the commerce of other con- 
IC tinental nations, - that her descent into the 
"rank of secondary states mu
t be near at 
" hand:' 
It was the good fortune of the Reminiscent 
to have the honour of spending a day tête-à-tête 
with Mr. Fox at St. Ann's Hill. The Reminis- 
cent m
ntioned, what certainly was of no con- 
sequence, that" he had never rpad Adam Smith's 
" celebrated work on the Wealth of Nations." 
"To tell you the truth," said Mr. Fox, "nor 
" I either. There is something in all these sub- 
" jects, which passes my comprehension ;-SOlne- 


of< An 
, p. 175. 
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"thing so wide,-that I could never embrace 
" them myself, or find anyone who did." 


" Peace to the strepent horn}n 
" SHENSTONE." 


.. 


Is it not, at this time, lawful to express a wish, 
that all discussions, which have a tendency to 
degrade either of these great men should now 
be closed 1 that their failings should remain 
interred with their bones, and the good only of 
each remembered after him 1 The talents and 
integrity of both are unimpeached; both loved 
their country, and both rendered her essential 
services; both, in private life, were most amiable; 
there was nothing sordid in their hostility; the 
powers which they displayed in it did honour to 
England: and she has an interest in the bright- 
ness and permanence of their reputation. To 
establish the fame of either, it is not necessary 
to detract from that of the other. As each would 
be the first, England could not admit both into 
her government. Not}
ing now remains to either 
but his fame,-and England is sufficiently large 
to hold the fame of both. 
A view of Mr. Pitt's politicaJ life written by 
the pen of a friend, and with great ability, may 
be seen in the critique of " Mr. Gifford's Life of 
c, Pitt," inserted in the" Quarterly Review," for p 
the month of August 1810.- While the trans- 
actions, in which a great political character hað 
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been engaged, are yet recent; this is perhaps 
the best mode in which a view of his public life 
can be communicated: the events themselves are 
generally known; all therefore to be done is to 
clear up a few doubtful facts, and to lead the 
reader to form a proper judgment on the merits 
of the principal performer. This is done in a 
masterly manner, in the critique to which we 
have referred. Has Mr. Fox,-has Mr. Burke,- 
no surviving friend, who will do the same justice 
to his memory? 
Those, who have perused the excellent critique 
of Mr. Burke's" Letters on a Regicide Peace," 
in the Monthly Review, which we have men- 
tioned in our last note, must wish for a similar 
discussion of that great man's character and 
,vritillgs from the same pen. 


XII. 6. 


The Holy ./llliance. 


W HU now pretends to foresee the conse- 
quences likely to result from this extraordinary 
event? 
1. During the Assyrian, Persian, J.1Iacedonian 
llnd R017lall enzpires, the grand political division 
of the world was, into the states within their 
sway, and the states beyond it. At the end of 
the fifth century of the christian era, by far the 
greater part of Europe was Roman; after the 
death of Trajan, the Romans ceased to be con- 
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querors; and soon 'afterwards, t1le barbarians of 
the north and north-east begall to invade their 
territories on every side, and to erect on their 
ruins a multitude of principalities, independent 
on each other, but united by the profession of a 
common religion; by a common regard for its 
interests, and by a common submission, in l'eli- 
gious concerns, to the pope, as their common 
head. 
2. By degrees, Austria, France, Spain, and 
England, became .the European powers of the 
first order. The union of the Imperial and 
Spanish cro,vns on the head of Charles the fifth, 
produced confederacies against him. The French 
monarch ,vas always at their head; and Europe 
thus became divided into t,vo ne\v parties, the 
Austrian and the French. 
s. The reformation arrived: and then, accord- 
ing to Sclziller*,-" The whole of Europe became 
" divided into a catholic and a protestant party- 
"Th
 interests of the European states, ,vhich, 
" till that time, had been national, ceased to be 
" such; and the interests of religion formed a 
"bond of union, among subjects of different 



 Histoire de la Guerre de trente ans,-cited by IVI. de 
Bonald, in his interesting essay, "De l'Unité Religiellsc dans 
" l'Europe;" inserted in the Ambigu of Pcltiér, No. cxxv.- 
This journal contains several other essays of Bonalù, on sub. ' 
jects of literature and history, which show great learning, an 
excellent taste, and profound observation. See also " Les 
'c véritables Auteurs de la Révolution de France de 1789," 
8vo. Neufchatel, 1797. 
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"governments, ,vho, till this time, had been 
" unknown to each other. A sentiment more 
" powerful in the heart of man than even the 
"love of his country, rendered him capable of 
" perceptions and feelings which reached beyond 
" its limits: the French calvinist found himself 
"more in contact with a calvinist in England, 
" Germany, I-Iolland, or Geneva, than ,vith a 
" catholic in his own country. " This effected 
a new political division of Europe: France siding 
\vith the separatists from the church of Rome, 
and introducing to the aid of their common cause, 
the Ottoman po\ver, became the real head of one 
party; l\ustria ,vas the head of the other. But 
\vhen, upon the abdication of Charles the fifth, 
l1is Gerlnan were divided from his Spanish states, 
and the civil \vars of France weakened her con- 
nections with the prote
tant powers and the 
Porte, Elizaheth of Eng'land, and Pltilip the second 
. of Spain, became the conspicuous characters.-- 
Elizabeth, ,vith the United Provinces at her dis- 
posal, ,vas the centre of the protestant sy.stem; 
Philip with the aid of Bavaria, was the centre of 
the catholic; and all the temporal, and, (which 
,vas of much greater consequence), all the spi- 
ritual power of Rome, co-operated with the 
Spaniard, and placed the pope in the van of the 
catholic array. Then, if Schiller's relIlarks be 
j'ust, the protestants in every country subject 
to the Spanish sway, would be partizans of 
Elizabeth, and every catholic in the territories 
subject to her dOlninion or control, 1vould be 
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favourable to tbe designs of Philip and the 
pope. 
4. Thus matters remained till the treaty of 
Westphalia: this considerably lessened the in- 
fluence of religion on politics, and, from this 
time, in consequence of the general dissemina- 
tion of the new philosophy, that influence rapidly 
declined.. 
5. The French, revolution followed and changed 
the face of Europe; less, however, by the new 
demarcations of territory, though these were 
great, than by the introduction of new principles 
into them all, and the general exhaustion of 
Europe, which the war occasioned *. The new 
principles thus introduced are considered by the 
advocates for the ancient order of things as 
destructive of legitimate government, and on 
all occasions are, on this account, branded by. 
them with the opprobrious appellation of illegi- 
timacy. 
6. In every country of Europe this legiti'JJlucy 
and illegitimacy have their respective advocates. 


* " Nations," says Burke, in his celebrated work on the 
French revolution, "are wandering' deeper and deeper into 
" an ocean of boundless debt. Public debts, which, at first, 
" were a security to governments, are likely in their excess, 
" to become the means of their subversion. If governnlents 
" provide for these debts by heavy impositions, they perish 
" by becoming oùious to the people. If they do not provide 
" for them, they will be undone by the efforts of the most 
" dangerous of all parties. I mean an extensive discontented 
" monied interest, injured and not destroyed." -An alanning 
dilelnma ! 
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All the sovereigns of Europe, all their n1inÌstel'
'I 
an their dependents, and, generaHy- speaking, 
all orderly men, are legitimates; a great pro- 
portion of the middle and lower population 
favour illegitimacy: a bond of union suLsists in 
every country between the partizans of each, and 
the governments of Austria and Russia are con- 
fessedly the heads of the former:- Thps the 
European world is again divided: the legiti- 
lnates have formed what is termed the 1100 
Alliance, and the illegitimates are actively C111- 
ployed in raising a contre-confec1eracy. 
Both parties have appealed to the people; 
the legitimates rernark, that the passage fron1 
one form of government to another Illost com- 
monly leads the nation into long years of public 
and private misery; seldom ingenders public or 
private happiness; seldom' produces substantial 
amelioration, and too frequently terminates in 
the worst of all results, a 111ilitary despotism: 
they infer from this, that it is nluch better to 
suffer the existing evil in patience, and trust its 
cure to the salutary and certain, and not s1ow, 
though not rapid, operation of time, than pro- 
voke, by precipitancy, stiU greater calamity. The 
illegitimates d\vell on ,vhat they. term, the enor- 
mity of the ackno\vledged abuses of government, 
their n1ischievous consequences to the state, and 
their oppressive effects on a large proportion of 
society. These, they pronounce to be both ex- 
tensive and so disastrou
, that, even ,vith òue 
o 
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'Jeference to the cool calculations of prudence, 
much ought to be hazarded, even for a probable 
chance of a better order of tbings *. 
'Vise 111en perceive that the speculations of 
each party, carries its adherents to extremes; 
they feel that the sway of opinion advances 
rapidly, and ,vill walk over all who will not walk 
,vith her; that solemn ,vords and solen1n forms 
having lost their po'\ver, a co-operation with opi- 
nion is necessary; and that the only co-operation 
which \vill render her l11arch salutary, is the adop- 
tion of those real and compleat reforms, ,vhich 
argul11ents unanswerable at the tribunal of coo], 
deliberate, and well-instructed reason, demon- 

trate to be absolutely necessary. 
The adoption of these, they therefore reC01l1- 
Inend: the recommendation is neither wholly 
· It is not a little remarkable, that the greatest blow which 
legitimacy ever received was given her by one, frOin whon1 it 
once might have been least expected,-thepresent pope,--when 
- he pronounced it to be lawful for the actual possessors of the 
property con,fiscated by the revolutionary governments of 
France, to retain it, in opposition to the crying claims of the 
lawful owners. The ReIniniscel1t is convinced that the quiet 
of the world required this measure, so that it was fully justified 
by its necessity: but it was the triulnph of illegitin1acy OVCl 
legitimacy, or in other words, the triumph of possession oyer 
right. 
Does 110t what is now acting in France call to 111enlory the 
politics of the exclllsionists in the reign of Charles II. and 
lead us tu prognosticate that, on the demise of the present 
monarch, a revolution will take place in France sin1Ïlar to 
that, \yhich depriyeù Charles's imluediate successor of hii- 
throne? 
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accepted nor ,vhoHy rejected; so that, on the 
grand question of reform, alnlost every state öf 
Europe is, at this moment, in a state of oscilla- 
tion unexampled in history. 
What is to be th_e result 1_" A man," to use 
an expression of Mr. Fox in the admirable open- 
ing of the introductory chapter of his history,-- 
" lnust have great confidence in his own sagacity 
"to venture to predict the consequence of an 
" event at once new and n10InentOtls." Is there 
not, however, evìdent reason to fear, that if the 
holy alliance do not dissolve in its o,vn ,veakness, 
the conflict ,vill be. terrible 1- Tyranny ,viII per- 
haps be its immediate effect: but may it not be 
hoped that it will end in a considerable extension 
of rational liberty. 
A classical reader, who conten1plates the pre- 
sent conflict bet\.veen the Greeks and the Turks, 
Inust find it difficult not to wish success to the 
forlner;-the descendants of his early acquaint- 
ance,-over their ignorant and brutal oppressors. 
-The subject brings to the recollection of the 
Ren1iniscent a letter \vritten by Fénélon, in his 
dreams of youth: the reader ,viII probably be 
pleased both \vith the pious and the classica] 
aspirations of the young evangelist. 
"Several trifling accident3 have delayed, till 
" this 11l0n1ent, 111Y return to Paris; but no\v, at 
" last, I set off, and I almost fly. "Tith this voy- 
" age in 111Y thoughts, I have a greatel' voyage 
" in conten1plation. All Greece open
 herself 
" to Iue; the sultan retires in a ft'ight; the Pelo- 
o 2 
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, ponessus already begins to breathe in freedom. 
" Again "\viH the church of Corinth flourish; 
" again, will she hear the voice of her apostle. 
" I feel myself transported into these delightful 
" regions; and, while I am collecting the pre- 
" cious monuments of antiquity, I seen1 to inhale 
" her true spirit. I search for the Areiopagus, 
" where St. Paul preached the unkno,vn God to 
" the wise of the world. But the profane, after 
" the sacred, con1es for her turn, and I do not 
" disdain to enter the Pyreum, where Socrates 
"unfolded the plan of his republic. I ascend 
" the double summit of Parnassus; I pluck the 
"laurels of Delphos, I breathe the sweets of 
" Tempé. 
" \Vhen shall the blood of the Turks lie min- 
" gled with the blood of the Persians, on the 
" plains of Marathon, and leave Greece to re]i- 
" gion, to philosophy, and to the fine arts, which 
" regard her as their natural soil? 
"- - - - - - - - Arva beata, 
" Petamus Arva, divites et insulæ ! 


" 0 island! cons
crated by the heavenly visions 
" of the beloved disciple; never shall I forget 
" thee! On your soil, I "vill kiss the foot- 
" steps of th
 evangelist, and fancy I behold the 
"heavens open. Then shall I be seized \vith 
"indignation against the false prophet, ,vho 
"attempted to unfold the oracles of the true 
" prophet; and return thanks to God, \vho did 
" not destroy his church, as he destroyed Baby- 
" Ion; but chained up the dragon and crowned 
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"his church with victory. The schisn1 disal.J
 
" pears ;-the east and west are re-united;- 
" and Asia, after a long n
ght, sees the day re- 
"turn to her. The land consecrated by the 
" cross of Christ, and watered by his blood, is 
" delivered from those who profaned her, and is 
" invested \vith new glories.-Finally, the chil- 
" dren of Abraham, scattered over the earth, and 
" n10re numerous than the stars of the heavens, 
" are collected from the four \vinds, and come in 
"cro,vds to adore the Christ, whose side they 
" pierced on the cross. 
" This is sufficient: you \vill rejoice to hear 
" this is the last of my letters; and the last of 
"Iny enthusiastic flights, with which you wil1 
" be importuned. 


" FR. DE FÉNÉLO
." 


When the negotiations of Lisle seemed to pro- 
mise peace, a friend of the Reminiscent offered 
to Mr. Burke his congratulations upon this cir- 
cumstance, as the probable termination of the 
revolution.-" The termination of the revolution! 
" to be sure!" exclaimed Mr. Burke: "The re- 
" volution over! Why, Sir, it is not begun! As 
" yet, you have only heard the first music; you'll 
" see the actors presently; but neither you nor 
". I shall see the close of the drama." 
The late Mrs. Boscawen asked Lord Man
- 
field, "when he thought the French revolution 
" \vould end ?" -" lVIadalu," he replied, " I don't 
o 3 
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"kno\v that it ha
 ye
 begun'; it is an event 
" \vithout precedent, and therefore without pi og
 
" nostic." 


XII. 7. 
Lord Thul'low. 
WE return to a view of the parlialnentary 
history of our times. 
Mr. Hunic's Essay Oil Eloquence has been de- 
servedly praised: but it appears to contain SOllle 
passages \vhich are open to observation. 
lIe m.entÌons that" there "vere about half a 
'c dozen speakers in the t\VO houses, who, in the 
h judgment of the public, had very near the saIne 
H pitch of eloquence; and that no man pre- 
" tended to give anyone the preference above 
" the rest." This might be true \vhen Mr. Hume 
\vrote; but certainly has never been the case in 
our tÏ1ne. Beside Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, \ve had 
about a dozen speakers, as lord Mansfield, lord 
Can1den, lord Thurlow, lord Loughborough, lord 
Ashùurton, and lord Littleton, in the house of 
Lords; and Mr. Dundas, colonel Barré, go- 
vernor Johnson, Mr. Grey, Mr.. Windham, Mr. 
'Vhitbread, and Mr. Sheridan, in the house of 
-commons: all '\vere eminent and distinguished 
speakers,-but no one thought of comparing any 
,vith Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox. Those great rivals 
were allowed, by the universal voice of the 
British public, a splendid pre-en1Ínence. 
I)crhaps the 
peaker
 next in eminence to 


. 
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thcbe, \vere 101'<.1 ThurIo\v, Mr. Shcridan, lVIr. 
Dundas, afterwards created lord Melville, and 
Mr. Grattan. 
At times, lord Thurlo'lv was superlatively great. 
It was the good fortune of the Reminiscent, to 
hear his celebrated reply to the duke of Grafton, 
during the inquiry into lord Sand,,"fch's adminis- 
tration of Greenwich hospita1. His grace's action 
and delivery, when he addressed the house, were 
singularly dignified and graceful;_ but his matter 
\vas not equal to his n1anner. He reproached 
lord Thurlow with his plebeian extraction, 
and his recent admission into the peerage.- 
l)articular circumstances caused lord Thurlow's 
reply to make a deep impression on the Rcmi- 
niscent. I-lis lordship had spoken too often, and 
bcgan to be heard ,vith a civil but visible impa. 
tÍence. Under these circun1stances, he was 
attacked in the manner we have 111entioned. fIe 
rose from the woolsack, and advanced slowly to 
the place, from which the chancellor generally 
addresses the house; then, fixing on the duke 
the look of Jove, when'he grasps the thunder;- 
"I am amazed,"-he said, in a level tone of 
voice, " at the attack which the noble duke 
" has made on me. Yes, my lords," consider- 
ably raising his voice, "I am amazed at his 
" grace's speech. The noble duke cannot look 
"before him, behind him, or on either side of 
"him, without seeing some noble peer, who 
"owes his seat in this house to 11Ïs successful 
" exertions in the profession to which I bclong
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" Does he not feel that it is as honourable to 0\\ C 
" it to these, as to being the accident of an acci- 
" dent?- To all these noble lords, the language 
" of the noble duke is as applicable and as illsult- 
" ing as it is to myself. But I don't fear to 111eet 
"it single and ålone. No one venerate'3 the 
" peerage In
;e than I do,-but, my lords, J 
" must say that the peerage solicited n1e,-not 
" I the peerage. Nay more,-I can say and 
"will say, that, as a peer of parliament,-as 
" speaker of this right honourable house,-as 
" keeper of the great seal,-as guardian of his 
" majesty's conscience,-as lord high chancellor 
" of England, -nay, even in that character alone, 
" in which the noble duke would think it an 
" an affront to be considered,-but \vhich cha- 
" racter none can deny ute ;-as a l\IAN, I am at 
" this moment as respectable;- I beg leave to 
" add,- I am at this tilne, as much respected, as 
" the proudest peer, I now look down upon." 
The effect of this speech, both ,vithin the walls 
of parliament and out of them, was prodigious. 
It gave lord Thurlow an ascendancy in the 
house, which no chancellor had ever possessed; 
it invested him in public opinion, with a character 
of independence and honour; and this, although 
he "vas ever on the unpopular side of politics, 
ll1ade him al\vays popular ,vith the people *. 
:Ji< It was often n)entioncd, that, at the council board, he 
showed an equal 111ixturc uf waywardness and tinlidity. 1\lr. 
})itt is reported to ha\c said of hill}, " that he proposed 
., nothing, oLjected to e\-cry thing, and acquie
c
d in any 
" thing." 
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On n1any other occasions, his lordship ap- 
peared to advantage; but, speaking generally, it 
,vas only on great occasions that he signalized 
himself. He was a kind of a guarda costa 
vessel, which cannot meet every turning and 
\vinding of a frigate that assails her, but, when 
the opportunity offers, pours a broad-side which 
seldom fails of sinking the assailant. 
His lordship, however, possessed a weapon, 
which he often brought into açtion with great 
skill and effect. He would appear to be igno- 
rant upon the subject in debate, and, with af- 
fected respect, but visible derision, to seek for 
inform:ation ùpon it, pointing out with a kind of 
dry solemn hUlnour, contradictions and absur- 
dities, which he professed his own inability to 
explain, and calling on his adversaries for their 
explanation. It was a kiI,ld of masked battery 1 
of the most searching questions and distressing 
observations; it often discomfited his adversary, 
and seldom failed to force him into a very em- 
barrassing position of defence: it was the more 
effective, as, while he was playing it off, his 
lordship shewed he had the command of much 
more formidable artillery. 
It is remarkable that, though both lord Mans- 
field and lord Thurlow spoke most slowly and 
deliberately, yet their periods were strangely 
confused, and often ungrammatical; while lord 
AshbllJ'ton, whose volubility was marvellous, and 
was the despair of 
hort-hand \vriters, never 
offended against granlmar: his periods, though 
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often quaint and apparently involved in endless 
parentheses, were uncolnnlonly neat and per- 
spicuous; and, what is of so much consequence 
to an orator, gave him an appearance of speaking 
without preparation, and from the feelings of 
the moment.-Something of this was observable 
in Mr. Pitt's speeches; his long amplifications, 
with his savings and reserves, frequently made 
his hearers think him involded in an inextricable 
labyrinth; but light was sure to break in, to 
irradiate all he had said, and to lead to the 
brightest close.- There never was a monlent in 
,vhich Mr. Fox was, either intentionally or un- 
intentionally, obscure. This certainly speaks a 
volunle in his praise. 


XII. 8. 


lUr. Slteridan-JJI,.. Dundas. 


STRANGE as it may appear, it nevertheless is 
true, that C01l1IDon sen3C and dignity wel"e pos- 
sessed by 111',... Sheridan in an extraurdinary de- 
gree; but they ,vere so counteracted by habitual 
procrastination and irregularity*, that he was 
1\ L 
=N: On the failings of eminent men, it is painful to dwell: 
the best reflection, which they suggest, seems to be that, with 
which Father Bourdaloue opened the part of his funeral ora- 
tion on the Grand Condé, which turned on the failings of his 
hero. "There is not," said the eloquent preacher, "a luminary 
C( in the heavens, which does not sometimes suffer an eclipse; 
" and the sun, which is the most splendid of them, suffers the 
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scarcely knO\Vll to possess theln. He had vel'} 
little information ;-had even little classical 
learning ;-but the po\vers of his mind \vere 
very great. He had a happy vein of ridicule,- 
he could, however, rise to the serious and the 
severe ;-and then his style of speaking \vas 
magnificent; but even in his happiest effusions, 
be had too much prettiness. 
One of the greatest tributes ever paid to elo- 
quence, Mr. Sheridan received from Mr. Pitt, 
when, after Mr. Sheridan had, in opposition to 
him, advocated the prosecution of Mr. Hastings, 
Mr. Pitt moved an adjournment, that" the house 
" might have time to recover from the over- 
" powering effect of Mr. Sheridan's oratory." 


" greatest and most remarkable: two circumstances in these 
" particularly deserve our consideration; one that, in these 
"eclipses, the sun suffers no substantial loss of light, and 
" preserves his regular course ; the other, that, during the 
" time o
 tbe eclipse, the universe contemplates- it with most 
cc interest, and watches its variations with most attention. 
c: The prince,' whonl we lament, had his eclipses; it would be 
c, idle to attelnpt concealing them; they were as visible as 
" his glory: but he never lost the principle of rectitude which 
" ruled his heart. That preserved him in his wanderings) 
c, and restored him to religion and loyalty: thus the eclipse was 
" temporary, and the golden flood remained unimpaired." 
Those, who are 010st disposed to be severe on these enlÏnent 
characters, should reflect on this circumstances. After a little 
self-exalnination, they will generally find that, if they theo1- 
selves are not equally exposed to public censure, it is owing 
less to the undeviating rectitude of their conduct, than to the 
happy obscurity of their destinies. 
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Mr. Sheridan objected to the coalition, to 
Mr. Fox's secession from parliament, to his strong 
language in favour of the French revolution, and 
predicted, as is said, the disastrous consequences. 
of his India bill; still, he uniformly adhered to 
1\11' . Fox, and supported his politics. He required 
great preparation for the display of his talents: 
hence he was not a debater,-one, \vho attacks 
and defends on every occasion that cans him 
forth. It is observable that, of this kind of 
oratory, antiquity has left us no specimen; and 
that, in modern Europe, it has not existed out of 
England. Lord North, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox, 
excelled in it: the first, perhaps, surpassed the 
two others in this useful, it may, perhaps, be 
called,-JJlost useful species of oratory. But, 
though Mr. Sheridan was no debater, he ,vas 
sometimes most felicitous in an epigrammatic 
reply. 
lJIr. Dundas had not those occasional dis- 
plays, which raised Mr. Sheridan so high in 
public estimation ;-but he went out in all wea- 
thers, was always able, and often triumphant. 
His Scottish accent was very strong, and, on the 
"vhole, rather served than injured his oratory. 
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XII. 9. 



[r. Grattan. 


NATURE denied to Ã.
Ir___ Grattan many of the 
most important qualifications of an orator, and 
his taste ,vas not that of Cicero; but she gave 
hinl genius and industry. The consequence 
was, that he ,vas generally thought to be the 
first of the second class of orators in our time. 
His speech in 1810 in favour of catholic eman- 
cipation may be considered as a complete spe- 
cimen of his peculiar, -very peculiar style of 
oratory. I t presents, as the writer has observed 
on another occasion, an union of eloquence, 
imagery and philosophy, which is rarely found 
in any composition. Nothing can show more 
strongly than a comparison bet,veen Mr. Grattan 
and his imitators, the vast space which is ever 
discernible between a man of real genius, 
philosophy and business, and a In ere artist in 
language. 
At the end of May 1820, Mr. Grattan came, 
for the last tinle to London :-On the first day 
of the following June, the writer of these pages 
called upon him; and, being informed, that he 
was extremely ill, was retiring, without having 
seen him; but Mr. Grattan, having heard that 
he was in the house, sent for him. It ,vas evi- 
dent that he touched the moment of his disso- 
lution :-but the ethereal vigour of his mind was 
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unsubdued, and his zeal for the catholic cause, 
unabated. lIe pressed the writer by the hand: 
-..-" It is," he said, " all over!- Yes,-all over: 
"- but I will die in the cause.-I mean to be 
" carried to the house of commons to-morrow: 
" -to beg leave of the speaker' to take the oaths 
(C sitting,-and then, to move two resolutions." 
These he mentioned to the writer; but spoke so 
indistinctly, that the writer could only perceive 
generally, that they ,vere substantially the same 
as the clauses which he had prefixed to the bill, 
which, in 181 2, he brought into parlialnent for 
the relief of the catholics. He again pressed 
the writer by the hand, repeated the intention 
of being carried to the house, and desired the 
,vl'iter to attend hin1 to it :-But--he died in 
the ensuing night! 
He ,vas buried in Westminster abbey :-his 
fune...ral ,vas most honourably attended:.. the 
charity boys of all the catholic schools in London 
,vere present, and behaved ,yith a seriousness, 
which affected every beholder. 
As a public orator, Mr. Grattan ,vas equalled 
by very few;-in public or private virtue, he 
was ,surpassed by nonc. He reflected honour 
on the country, \vhich gave hin1 birth: in tlH:' 
parliament of Irelan.d he had but one rival: the 
parliament of the united en1pire felt that he 
added to its lustre, and admired, respected and 
loved him. 
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XIII. 


ltlISCELLANEOUS REFT
ECTJONS ON PARLIA- 
MENTARY ORATORY. 


, 


1. MR. HU"'\IE speaks "of tile iJld
lferellce 
" if tlte public tv }Jublic oratory." Since the 
\vriter has kno,vn parlianlellt, tIle case has been 
very different. The galleries of the house of 
commons have al,vays been overfilled at an 
early hour. On great occasions, all the seats 
have been occupied five, six, or seven hours 
before the comn1encement of tIle debate. The 
rush to obtain places at the first comn1emoration 
of Handel, ,vhen all London seemed to pour 
into 'Vestminster abbey, was not equal to the 
t'ush into \Vestminster-h a ll, on the day in which 
Mr. Sheridan brought his charges against Mr. 
Hastings. 
2. Mr. Hume " COl71pareS the sllbliJnity of 
" ancient eloquence u'ith the telnper Of
1JIOderJl." 
He cites the famou& oath of Den1osthenes,-in 
which he s,vears by the manes -0f those ,vho feU 
at Marathon and Platæa; and the tragical tern1S 
in ,vhich Cicero describes the crucifixion of a 
Ron1an citizen by the order of Verres. 
'Vith respect to the passage in Demosthenes, 
is it not quite certain that it would be both en- 
dured and applauded in the house of commons? 
To,vard
 the close of the Aluerican ,var, lord 
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North was exactly in the situation in which 
Demosthenes found himself, after the defeat of 
the Athenians, at Cheronæa, and might have 
used for his defence an oath not less bold than 
that of the Grecian orator. Have there not been 
moments, when Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox might, in 
some parts of their speeches, have hazarded, with 
success, still bolder figures, still bolder appeals 
to the imagination, still bolder addresses to the 
passions of their hearers 1 A want of these 
appeals, of these bold figures and apostrophes, 
may be thought to give the 
peeches of the 
Greek and Roman orators a superiority over 
those of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox: but surely those 
daring flights of oratory would be well received 
by the house and attended with the greatest 
/ effect. 
As to the passage from Cicero to \vhich Mr. 
Hume refers, does it not admit of doubt, whether 
it be not rather Asiatic than Attic 1-lt is 8U.. 
perior,-is it even equal to Mr. Burke's des- 
cription of the irruption of Hyder Ali into the 
Camatic 1 * 


" 'Vhen at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do with 
" men who either would sign no convention, or whom no treaty, 
"and no signature could bind, and who were the deter- 
" mined euemies of hunlan intercourse itself, he decreed to 
" make the country possessed by these incorrigible and prp- 


." The Reminiscent thinks l\Ir. Burke's description of the 
fate of the exiles, in his Letters on a Regicide Peace, a still 
finer passage; but it is too long for insertion. 
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16 destinated criminals a nl('luoraLle f'xalllple to mankind. lIe 
" resolved, ill the gloOlny recesses of a mind capacious of 
H such things, to leave the whole Carnatic an everlasting 
" IllonUlnent of vengeance; and to put perpetual desolation 
" as a barrier between him and those against whom the faith 
" which holds the n10ral elements of the ,,,"orId together \Vas 
" no protection. He became at length so confident of his 
" force, so collected in his might, that he made no secret 
" whatsoever of his dreadful resolution. Having terminated 
" his disputEs with every enemy, and every rival, who vuried 
"their mutual animosities in their conlmon detestation 
" against the creditors of the nabob of Arcot, be drew fronl 
" every quarter, whatever a savage ferocity could add to his 
,
 new rudiments in the arts of destruction; and compounding 
" all the materials of fury, havoc, and desolation, into one 
" black cloud, he hung for a while on the declivities of the 
"ITIomItains. 'Yhilst the authors of all these e\"ils were 
" idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which 
"blackened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured 
" down the whole of its contents upon the plains of the Car- 
"natic. Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of which no 
" eye had seen, no heart conceived, anù which no tongue can 
"::
dequately tell. All the horrors of war before known or 
" heard of, were 111ercy to that new havock. A storm of uni- 
" versal fire blasted every field, consmned every house, de- 
"stroyed every temple. The miserable inhabitants flying 
H fronl their flmning villages, in part were slaughtered; 
" others, without regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rauk, 
" or sacredness of function; fathers, torn, from children, hus- 
" bands from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and 
" amidst the goading spears of drivers, anò the trampling of 
" pursuing horses, were swept into captÏ\'ity, in an unknown 
" and hostile land. Those, who were able to evade this tem- 
"pest, fled to the walled cities. But escaping from fire, 
" sword, and exile, they fell into tbe jaws of famine. 
" For eighteen months, witbout intermission, this destruc- 
" tion raged from the gates of l\ladras to the gates of Tanjore ; 
" and so completely did these masters in their art, Hyder ..A.Ii 
" and hi
 more ferocious son, absolve tùemselves of their 
p 
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U impious vow, that when the British armies traversed, as they 
" did, ihe Carnatic for hundreds of miles in all directions, 
41; through the whole line of their march, they did not see one 
" man, not one woman, not one child, not one four-footed beast 
'. of any description whatever. One dead uniforIll silence 
" reigned over the whole region." 


3. Mr. Hume Inentions in high terms "the 
" correct taste of an Athenian audience ;" it seems 
to have deserved this praise: the Roman au- 
dience ,vas its inferior. Many among the senators 
were elegant, enlightened, and ,veIl-informed; 
but, taking into consideration the single article 
of the diffusion of knowledge, through the me- 
dium of the daily and monthly presses, it is 
evident that the nun1ber of these could bear no 
proportion to the number of such men in the 
parliament of England :-and that the English 
audience is, if the expression may be used, 
infinitely superior to the Roman. The pro- 
portion in the general body of the Roman 
people, of the well-instructed to the rude and 
absolutely uncultivated, was certainly very small. 
What must one think of an audience for whom 
such a laboured period as the" est ellim Izæc non 
" scripta sed nata leLl'" was necessary, to convince 
the.
 that homicide in self-defence is justifiable? 
Tll
British house of commons is perhaps the 
best audience ever assen1bled for a fair trial of 
eloquence. I t possesses, far beyond any au- 
dience ancient or modern, a surprizing union of 
great general information, ,vith the feelings of a 
popular assembly; due allowance to high birth 
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and enorlnous \vealth; great benignity, great 
patience, when it is not too much tried; a just, 
a fine, and a quick sense of propriety:if; fasti- 
dious, it is true, but still assigning to everyone 
his just measure, and something beyond his just 
measure of Inerit. I t is idle to say that a single 
vote is seldom gained by a speech in the house 
of comn1ons ;-no speech has been made in the 
Ren1iniscent's meInory, which was not attended 
\vith its due proportion of effect. IVlr. Peers 
speech in 1 813 against catholic emancipation 
did not, perhaps, gain to ministers a single 
vote,-but no reply being then ll1ade to it, the 


,.. Louis the eighteenth observed to a friend of the Rell1i- 
niscent that" he had travelled nlUch, but bad never lnet with 
" a people that had the taste of John Bull." 
In the justness of this observation an Englishman will 
readily acquiesce: he may confidently ask, if the truth of it 
do not incontestibly appear in the behaviour of the Eliglish 
to one another, at those festive meetings, where all ranks 
meet, and equality is the order of the day. There the truest 
nature of this momentary level is so exquisitely felt, that no 
rank outsteps the just but almost imperceptible line, which 
good sense and prõpriety draw for the occasion. 
One of the most humourous narratives, which the Remi- 
ni
cent has heard, was an account given by the late duke de 
HouiUon, who, towards the year 1780, resided long in this 
country, of an attempt, which lIe made under the ançien 
r(.gime, to establish a beef-steak club at Paris; the bows and 
simpers of the aristocrats, the giggling and gesticulations of 
the n1usical guests, and the gabble of all :-" Enfin," said the 
duke, "je demande un chanson j-j'attenòs la voix étonnante . 
de 1'1. Bannister ;-voilà un homme qui crie,-AmOlll'!- 
.t1mour !-je ne pouvais plus! je bouche les oreilles, et je In'es- 
.e quive." 
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house adjourned \vith an impression, that his 
argument against Catholic emancipation was 
very strong, and had not been answered. A 
greater effect it could not have produced. Com- 
pared with it, a division of ten more votes in 
favour of the minister would have been trifling. 
.-.No one admired this speech or lamented its 
effects more than the Reminiscent. 
But,---in the course of the debates on the 
catholic petition in the year 1821, the Remi- 
niscent had the unspeakable pleasure of witness.. 
ing the complete imlTIolation of this justly cele- 
brated oration, by Mr. Plunkett. In a speech, 
which, by the universal testimony of all who 
heard it, has been seldom equalled, he raised the 
question of catholic emancipation, to an height far 
above the reach either of the argulnents or the 
eloquence of its adversaries: there he placed it, 
and held the temple *. 


· " Templumque tenebit," (Georgie. III. 16). 
The Reminiscent here begs leave to suggest an observation 
which has frequently occurred to him, in perusing ihe begin- 
ning of this book of the Georgics, and which leads him to 
suspect that some verses in it have been transposed. 
In the three first lines ?f it, Virgil proposes his subject, 
" Haetenus Arvorum evItus, et sidera cæli; 
" Nunc t
 Baeehe eanam, nee non silvesfria tecum 
" Virgulta, et prolem tardè crescentis olivæ. 
The five verses which fol1ow these, contain an invocation 
to Bacchus, the founder, if he lnay be so called, of the poet's 
theme :- 
" IIuc pater, 0 Lruæe! tuis hie omnia plena 
" MlIlzcrilJlls; tihi pmu}J7neo gra"cirhu allct1l11l1fO 
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In tbe debate on the catholic question, in the 
last session of parliament, their adversary again 


" Floret agel', spumat J1lenil 7:Ùzdemia labris: 
" lluc pater, 0 Lenæe, veni! nuda/aque musto 
" Tinge '/lOVO 'mecum dereptis crw,'a cothurnis. 
This brings the poet to the ninth verse. 
There he enters upon his subject; and treats it in a simple 
and didactic style, till tl;e thirty-ninth; when, quite on a 
sudden, and without any -connection with what precedes or 
follows, he apostrophizes his great patron; 
" Tuque ades, inceptll'lnque unt1 decurre labol'em, 
" 0 decus, 0 ft1lïîæ merito pars maxima nostræ, 
" ]Iæcenas, pclagoque 'l,1olans da 'ccla patenti. 
" Non ego cuncta meis ampleeti versiblls opto ; 
" Non mihi si linguæ centum sint, oraque centum, 
" Ferrea 'Vox :-ade.s et primi lege littoris oram. 
" III mallihus terræ; '11011, hie te carmine ficto 
" Atque per ambages et longa e,rOl'sa telltbo." 
The poet then returns to the didactic strain. 
Now,-is there not smne reason to suppose, that the whole 
of this apostrophe is transposed; and should have immediate]y 
followed the invocation of Bac
hus? Is not this more natural? 
Do not the verses, as they now stand, interrupt the flO'T of 
the passage? 
This conjecture appears to be countenanced, in some mea- 
sure, by the beginning of the first Georgie. There, imme- 
diately after the invocation of the deities, Cæsar is apostro- 
phized,-and the didactic strain is, for the first time, then 
assumed. 
In the third Georgie alsu, the Reminiscent slispects that 
the text has been tampered with. He requests his readers to 
peruse frDln the forty-eighth to the one hundred and twenty- 
third veree, and then consider whether the three last verses 
in the passage, 
" Quamrfs sæpe fugâ 'cer808 ille cgtJ'it hoste,f, 
" Et patriam Epirlln1 referat, fortisque l\
'l/Cenmì, 
" Neptllnique ipsâ dcducat originr grntem," 
P3 
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broke a lance both of skill and po,ver against them: 
but Mr. Canning was their champion,-he pro- 
duced in their defence whatever a complete view 
of the subject, taste, genius, a kind and honour- 
able nlind, or an enlarged understanding could 
supply,-and triumphed.- While a British ca- 
tholic shall exist, Mr. Canning's name will be 
pronounced with gratitude;. while classical elo- 
quence shall be duly appreciated, his speech will 
be read with admiration. 


be not spurious, or should not be interpolated between the 
sixty-second and sixty-third verses. The Reminiscent would 
ask, to what, if they are not thus interpolated, the word 
Quamvis can be referred? 


The Reminiscent having communicated the preceding ob- 
servations to Dr. Parr, a correspondence between them 
followed. 'Vith the Doctor's permission, an extract from one 
of his letters is inserted in the Appendix trr; and will, assuredly, 
be highly gratifying to the reader. It should be added, that, 
in the letter to which Dr. Parr'! is an answer, the Reminiscent 
bad intimated an opinion suggested' by him in a former part 
of this publication, that Virgil's language had sometimes an 
extreme of polish t. 
· Appendix, note 1. t Ant. p. 17. 
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XIV. 


HORÆ BIBLICÆ. 


THE Horæ Biblicæ ,vas the next publication 
of the Reminiscent. It is divided into two parts; 
the first contains" An historical and literary ac- 
" coltnt of tile ol"iginal teJ}t, early versions and 
" printed editions of the Old and Ne10 Testalllent; 
" or the'sacred books of the Jews and Ch ristians :" 
-The second contains" An historical and literary 
" account of the Koran, Zend-Avesta, ]{illp;s, and 
" Edda,. or the 'lvorks accounted sacred by the 
" lJlahometans, the Parsees, the Hindûs, the Chi- 
" nese and the Scandinavian nations." 
1. rfhe composition of the first part of this 
publication afforded the Reminiscent great plea- 
sure. Every thing on the subject of it was ne,v, 
curious, interesting and instructive. 
It unfolded to him something of the mystery 
of collating manuscripts, and of the relative 
values of various readings; it occasionally led 
him to many other new sources of literary amuse- 
ment and information :-all tending to impress 
upon him a just notion of the text of the sacred 
writings. His occupations did not enable him 
to extend his inquiries far into the text of the 
Old Testament: and the little which he has said 
upon it, renders the work, in this respect, im- 
perfect. 
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We o"re the first of the Greek printed editions 
of the New Testament, to Eraslnlls; his edition 
,vas successi vel y fol1 o,ved by those of Rol'ert 
Ste]Jhcns, Be.:.:;a, and the Elzevirs. By the last 
of these, the text, which had fluctuated in the 
preceding editions, acquired a consistency; and, 
being generally follo,ved in all the subsequent 
editions, this edition became the received ex- 
emplar of the text: it is remarkable that the 
editor of it is unknown. 
In 1 707, the celebrated edition of the re.vercJld 
Dr. John j}lill ,vas published at Oxford: he 
inserted in it all the collections of various read- 
ings, "\vhich had been published before hi&. time; 
and col1ated several manuscripts, not previously 
collated: the ,vhole of the various readings 
collected by him is snid, without any impro- 
bability, to alnount to 30,000. HIs edition ,vas 
followed by those of Bengel and JJTetstein. The 
last is particularly important on account of the 
n1ass of rabbinicallnatter, which is contained in 
the annotations, and which serves to explain, in 
numerous instances, fhe hebraizing expressions 
and allusions of the text: it is a kind of perpetual 
comll1entary, replete '\Tith learning at once recon- 
dite and useful. l In other respects, this edition 
has been superseded, in SOlne measure, by th(1 
less bulky edition of Griesbach. FroITI this, 
Dr. JVhite has forn1ed his DiatesseroJl, or four 
gospels in one; an excellent ,vork, and likely 
to become the school-book of every place of 
../ 
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education, 'catholic or protestant, in Europe, in 
which the Greek language is taught. Jlr. Thirl- 
1valt has fralned a translation of it, from the 
authorized version of the established church of 
England: it is to be wished that the English 
catholics ,vere furnished ,vith a sÏ1nilar transla- 
tion, fronl the version of the N e,v Testament by 
Dr. Chaloner. It should, ho\vever, be ob5erved, 
that they already possess a publication, which 
resembles it, in the" ]1òur Gospels in Oric," by 
lJfr. Austin, the author of the celebrated work 
intituled, "Devotions in the FOr17l of Ancient 
" Qffices*." 
Such an arrangement of the gospels presents 
a life of Christ ;-but, when the language of any 
version, \vhich adheres literally, or nearly literally 
to the te
t, is adopted, it must contain lnany 
passages unintelligible to general readers. On 
this account, the Ren1iniscent has sometimes 
thought, that such a version, as would exhibit 
the sense of the text, in the genuine English 
idionl, would be an invaluable acquisition to 
the generality of English readers. 
.Dr. GYlarke's Paraphrase of the 1\T e1v Tcsta- 
nzent is of this nature, and possesses great merit. 
I t has been said, that he C0111posed it, when Ill-' 
,vas'in his seventeenth year ;-a wonderful in- 
stance, if true, of early endo'Vlllcnt: it certainly 
,vas written before he veered to Arianism 1-. 

 Noticed in the Jlistoricall\I emoirs, vol. i. ch. 45. sec. 4. 
t As whatever relates to this en1Ïnent English dh'ine must 
be interesting, the Reminiscent thinks his rpaders will be 
plE'ased with his inserting thE' following anecdote. 
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Doctor Clarke's Paraphrase is too prolix, and 
the phrases are often uncouth and low. Father 


In a more refined, and, if not in a more intelligible, at 
least in a more specious form, than it had appeared before, 
the doctrine of the primitive Socinians respecting Jesus Christ, 
was produced, towards the beginning of the last century, by 
Dr. Clarke, Tritheism, _4rianism., and Sabellianism, are the 
rocks, upon one of which the adventurer in the trinitarian 
controversy, too often splits. Dr. Clarke professed to steer 
clear of the first, by denying the self-existence of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost; of the second, by maintaining their de- 
rivation from, but similar essence with the Father ;-and 
of the third, by maintaining the personality, and distinct 
agency, of each person of the Trinity. 
In his work, intitled, "The Scripture Doctrine of the 
" Trinity," Dr. Clarke propounded his system, with great 
clearness; and supported it with considerable strength and 
subtlety of argument. He met a powerful opponent in DJ'. 
Hawarden, an eminent catholic theologian. By the desire 
of queen Caroline, the consort of George the second, a con- 
ference was held by them, in the presence of her majesty, 
!VIrs. 1\1iddleton, a catholic lady, much in the confidence of 
the .queen, and the celebrated Dr. Courayer. 
When they met, Dr. Clarke, at some length, in very 
guarded terms, and with great apparent perspicuity, stated 
and explained his systen1. After he had finished speaking, 
a pause of some length ensued. Dr. Hawarden then said, that 
"he had listened with the greatest attention, to what had 
"fallen from Dr. Clarke;" that, " he believed he o.ppre- 
" hended, rightly, the whole of his systenl;" -that "the 
" only reply, which he should make to it, would be asking a 
" single question ;" -that, "if the question were thought to 
" contain an}' ambiguity, he wished it to be cleared of this, 
"before any answer to it was returned; but desired, that, 
" when the answer should be given, it should be expressed, 
" either by the affinnative, or negative nlOnosyllable." To 
this proposition, Dr. Clarke assented. "Then," said Dr. 
IIawarden, " I íl8k j-can God the Father aJu1
hi1ate the Son. 
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Berruyérs Ifistory òJ the _New Tesllancnt appears 
to the Reminiscent the best life of Christ, which 
lIas fallen in his way: but to this also, prolixity 
is justly objected: it has also been said to con- 
tain some theological errors; but the Reminis- 
cent suspects that it requires a theological 
microscope of no ordinary power to discover 
them. The most popular life of Christ, in the 
catholic portion of the continent, was that written 
by Father Bernardin de lJIontreuil, oj" the Society 
of Jesus. 
A view of the collations, which we have 
noticed, has confirmed, in the Reminiscent, a 
notion, which his long exercise of the professional 
duty of instruction has repeatedly suggested to 
him,-that persons of lively parts and elegant 
attainments, are at least as capable of dry, minute 
and persevering application, as persons of a 
phlegmatic disposition. Mill, 'Vetstein, and 
Griesbach evidently possessed taste, genius, 
polite literature, and great mental ardour. Wet- 


" and the Holy Ghost?-answer me, yes ; or no."-Dr. Clarke 
continued for some time, in deep thought; and then :ï;aid, 
" It Wad a question, which he had never considered."-Here 
the conference ended. 
A searching question it certainly was; and the reader will 
readily perceive its bearings. If Dr. Clarke answered, 
" yes," he admitted the Son, and tbe Holy Ghost, to be mere 
creatures. If he answered, "No," he adnlitted each to be 
God.- The Reminiscent has frequently heard the conference 
thus related, particularly by the late :\11'. Alban Butler, and 
by 1\lr. \Vinstanley, the profe
sor of philo
ophy, at the English 
('ollege) <<it Douay. 
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tein ,vas rel11arkably ilnpetuous: yet what a 
length of unremitted toil in one of the most 
irksolne of all literary elnploYlnents is exhibited 
by the collations of all these editors! 
The Reminiscent returns to the IloræBiblicæ.- 
The first part of them,-that, which is eln- 
ployed on the New Testalnent,-was written by 
him, not to ediîy the public, but to instruct 
himself. Having sat down to a deliberate perusal 
of the New Testament, he found that passages, 
which he did not understand, occurred inces- 
santly ; and he soon perceived that their obs
urity 
arose from the idiolll of the language, in which 
they are expressed; the words of it being Greek, 
the phraseology, Hebraic. To conquer this 
difficulty, he began the study of the I-lebrew 
language, under the direction of the rabbi U zielli : 
but his proficiency \vas lilnited to a tolerable 
knowledge of its gralnlnar, (including the curious 
systeul of the vowel points), and to some know- 
ledge of its syntax. Slender and very slender 
as this acquisition certainly is, he found it of 
great use, and, with the assistance of the excel- 
lent LeLl'icoJls of Sclz ICllsncr and Biel, the Inass of 
rabbinical learning in 'V etst
in's Annotations, 
and the excellent observations of Dr. .1JfackJllg;ltt 
in the fourth preliminary essay prefixed by him 
to his "l-Yranslation of the A}){)stolical Epistles," 
he endeavoured to obtain a decent knowledge of 
the sacred text of the Four Gospels. He confined 
his study of the Old Testament to the Psahns: but 
could never conquer the obscurity of a multitude 
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of passages in thein. That they abound ,vith 
strains of exquisite piety and excellent instruc- 
tion, is most clear: yet it appears doubtful to 
the Reminiscent, ,vhether they are a proper 
book of devotion for the generality of the unin- 
forn1ed laity. 
The first part of the Horæ Biblicæ originally 
consisted of nothing more than minutes made 
by the Reminiscent for his private use, and ,vith- 
out the slightest vie\v to publication; it after- 
,vards occurred to him, that they l11ight, ,vithout 
much difficulty, be arranged in a degree of order. 
In this state, they were seen by some biblical 
scholars, and these encouraged the publication 
of the manuscript. 
A private edition of it ,vas distributed by him 
among his friends, and by them, among several 
biblicists of distinction. It obtained for him 
many valuable communications from Dr. 'Vin- 
stanley, from the late Doctor Horsley, and froill 
the Reminiscent's learned friend, ,vho no\v iHus- 
trates the see of Peterborough. Availing himself 
of these, he ,vas enabled to present his ,york to 
the public in a less in1perfect fornl. Such as it 
is, it has been favourably received, and is no\v 
in its fifth edition. It has been translated into 
the French language. 
2. The second part of the Horæ Biblicæ, is a 
sequel to the first; and gives a succinct view of 
the books accounted sacred by other eastern 
nations. I
 may be thought to possess some 
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value, as it brings together many curious facts 
respecting the Oriental Creeds, which are 110t 
generally known, and which lie widely scattered: 
it is now in its fourth edition. The ,,,riter 
received considerable assistance, in the part 
relating to the Edda, from Mr. Pinkerton, and 
in the part respecting the Zend -Avesta, from sir 
William Ousley. Since the publication of it, 
much useful information respecting the sacred 
and profane literature of the Hindûs, has been 
cOlnmunicated to the public, by Mr. Colebrooke, 
Mr. Stracey, and other Hindûstanee scholars: 
the writer apprehends that they have rather con.. 
firmed than impeached his humble pages. 
It has sometimes occurred to him that a young 
gentleman qf fortune, talents and mental energy, 
could not employ them better, than by placing 
himself in Benàres, and thence making excur- 
sions over all the adjacent parts of central Asia, 
to discover the remains of its ancient arts, science 
and literature. It is probable that so laudable 
a pursuit would be lewarded with the richest 
spoil. Ho\v very interesting is the discovery of 
the Indian algebra !- What reasonable hopes of 
further discoveries does it not raise! 
s. Two tracts are added to the second part of 
the Horæ Biblicæ :-One, A Dissertatio/l on a 
supposed g'eneral Council of Jews, }leld at Agéda 
in Ger1Jlany, in 1650 :-the other, An Historical 
Account of the Controversy respecting' the 1 Jolin, 
ch. 5. v. 7,-C0'J1Zmol1ly called the vef'se of tl2e 
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Three Heavenly Witnesses. The Reminiscent be- 
lieves he has shown the fabulousness of the 
Council,-and given an impartial account of the 
Controversy. The arguments against the authen- 
ticity of the verse are very strong; but the 
admission of it into the confession of faith pre- 
sented by the catholic bishops to Hunneric, the 
Vandal king, is an argument of weight in its 
favour. The staten1ent of it by the Reminiscent, 
was allo\ved by Mr. Porson, the late learned 
ad versary of the verse,. to deserve attention: he 
promised the \vriter to reply to it. 
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SUCCINCT II [STORY OF TIlE GEOGRAPIIICA L 
AND POLITI 'AL REVOLUTIONS OF THE GER- 
l\IAN E:i\IPIRE-FRENCII REYOLUTION. 


IN 1806, \vhen the emperor of Austria pub- 
licly renounced the en1pire of Germany, a ques- 
tion 
rose in the Pavilion at Brighton, on the 
territorial extent of the countries renounced and 
retained by the en1peror. This led the Reminis- 
cent to investigations, which insensibly pro- 
duced his" Succinct History of the g'eo
;r{/lJhical 
" and political revolutions of the clJl}Jif'c of Cer- 
", ulaJ/!!, or the principal 
.tates, which cOJlzposed 
" the elnpire of C/zarle1nag'ue, front llis corona- 
" tioll ill 800, to its dissolution in 1 806, 'l{)itlt S01ne 
" account of the Inzperial HOllse, of Hapsburg'lt 
" and of the Si.r Secular Electors of GerJJzaJlY; 
" and of R071lan, GerJJlan, French aud Ellg'li
ll 
" ,}{obility." 
The composition of this work involved the 
Reminiscent in the abyss of German and Italian 
genealogists; but his grand reSOllrce was Ander- 
son"s Genealog'Ù:al Tables ;-a work of the most 
profound and extensive erudition. A new edition 
of it, corrected, enlarged, and brought down to 
the present time, would be an invaluable present 
to the literati of every nation: but such a work 
is too expensive to be printed, otherwise than by 
a large subscription;-and for such subscriptions, 
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dlÏs is not the hour !-On a recent inquiry the 
Remini
cent found that Anderson's genealogical 
collections "\vere still in existence. 
Another work, which the Reminiscent found of 
the greatest use in fralning this historical COln- 
pilation is, " Tahleau des RévolutiollS de l' Europe, 
" par AI. Koell;" the last edition of it is in four 
volumes: he begs leave to recommend it strongly 
to all his readers. 
The "\vriter attempted to give, in his Revo- 
lutions of the German empire, a succinct vie\v 
of Roman, German and French nobility: An 
arduous task! - he \vas assisted in it by IVI. de 
Bourblanc, the attorney -general in the parlia- 
ment of Rennes, one of the many emigrants, 
who edified this country by their pers
vering 
loyalty and dignified patience, under their severe 
and long-protracted trial. 
This \vork is in its third edition; it may be 
found useful in enabling persons to obtain a 
general kno\vledge of the states, which were 
formed out of the empire of Charlemagne: or 
the states, of which the continent of modern 
Europe is composed. The Reminiscent has given 
in it, what he believes every author of the pre- 
sent time has given in some part or other of his 
works, his own notions of the causes and pro- 
bable effects of the French Revolution. 
There does not perhaps exist any history of 
it so well written as th
 accounts of it in the 
C( An1lual Register," printed for the proprietors 
of Dodsley.s publication with that title. It is 
Q 
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greatly to be wished that these parts of it \:vere 
published separately -: We extract from the 
volume for the year 1 i93, the following account 
of the civil and Inilitary proceedings of the 
J:'rench Directory: .the pleasure, which we are 
sure our readers will find in the perusal of it, 
will, ,ve trust, be thought by theln a sufficient 
apology for its insertion. 
" No political assembly recorded in history 
" ever did much greater or worse things, than 
" the National Convention. As it consisted of 
" men, chosen by a populous nation, it partook of 
" the dispositions that characterized the various 
" partizans of the people of France; of the fire 
" and itnpetuosity of ten1per, that mark the inha- 
H bitants of the s
uthern provinces, and the 
"pertinacity and unyieldingness of mind, that 
"are usually found in those of the northern 
"parts. But that, ,vhich ,viII eternize the memory 
"of this famous asselnbly, is the undaunted 
" audacity \vith ,vhich it shook off those ideas, 
"that, in1plantec;l by education, and confirmed 
" by the habit of years, remain so obstinately 
"fixed in the hun1an mind. Monarchy and 
,
 catholicism, the t,vo favourite objects of the 
" French nation, sanctioned by the attachment 
f 
" and veneration of centuries, began to totter 
" the very first moment of their meeting, and 
. " were completely overthrown, as soon as they 
" attempted to regain their prepondèrance; so 
c. entirely had these artful and enterprizing men 
H obtained the confidence and prepossession of 
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" the multitude. 'Vhen they had new n10ulded 
" the public mind according to their own form, 
" they conceived the vast prospect of extending 
"the same influence over their neighbours; 
" and they succeeded beyond their own expec- 
"tations, and even beyond the fears of their 
" enemies. They did, for the grandeur of 
"France, more than had been done in its most 
U triumphant periods, and more than had ever 
" been done for a century by its most victorious 
"rulers. They did those things, through means 
"not heretofore imagined.-All was new and 
"unprecedented in their hands; they created, 
" as it were, the very materials with which so 
U many stupendous deeds were perforn1ed: their 
" statesmen, their generals, their soldiers, were 
" of their own formation. When they began the 
" execution of the vast plans they had formed, 
" they had the whole world to encounter; all 
" kings, all states, all nations, were at once their 
" declared, and as they menaced destnlction to 
" every establishment but their own, their neces- 
"sary enen1ies. What rendered their actions 
" peculiarly striking and marvellous, the actors, 
U in those astonishing scenes, were men wholly 
U unknown to their own conntry, before they 
U assumed the reins of government: they were 
"not conspicuous either by birth, station or 
" riches: their consequence was innate, and 
" called forth by a singularity of events, with.. 
!' out which it must have remained in that ob- 
" scurity, whicb is the attendant of all those 
Q2 
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h talents, ho,vever great, that are not brought 
" forth by great occasions. No assembly ever 
" displayed a more astonishing mixture of shining 
" qualities and of atrocious vices. Ambitious, 
" cruel, unprincipled, are epithets inadequate to 
cc convey an apposite idea of their enormities. 
"They "rere true to their character from the 
" very beginning; overturning without scruple 
" or remorse, \vhatever stood in their way, and 
" c0111passing their ends, \vithout ever adverting 
" to the r-ectitude or lnoral in1propriety, or tur- 
"pi tude of the Ineans elnployed. The only 
" qualifications, on which they seemed to set a 
" substantial value, ,vere courage and capacity, 
" boldness and expedition. These, divested of 
" all virtuous or sentimental feelings, appear to 
"have been the real attributes of those extra- 
U ordinary, but not respectable names, that con- 
" tinued for three years to keep all Europe in 
" unceasing alarms; that made kings tremble 
U on their thrones; that progressively overcame 
"all their enelnies; tllat changed the face of 
" all Christendom in some of the most essential 
" respects; that introduced systems, which, if 
" through the hand of power they may be re- 
" pressed, will never be eradicated: that founded, 
,
 ill short, a'll epoch, front 'lv/zic!z 1Jlay be dated 
U events, that are oldy beg'illrÛng' to unfold thern- 
" selves, and the ultÙnate issue of which, it is not 
"within the COJnpass of the profoundest politics to 
" ascertain; but which will, probably, if not cer- 
" tainl!}, be felt in the 1'"e1notest ag;es to come." 
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The event in hi
tory, ,,,hich bears the nearebt 
resemblance to the French revolution, is the first 
p.xtension of l\Iahon1etanisn1. In each, may be 
found the same zeal to propagate the tenets of 
the sect, the same thirst of plunder, the saIne 
ardonr of destruction, the same enthusiasm, and 
the same patient and adventurous courage: in 
each, instead of waiting like the ROlnans to 
subdue one enemy before another was provoked, 
an attack was Inade, almost in one instant, 011 
the greatest part of the civilized ,vorId: in 
neither, the dissensions of the chiefs retarded for 
a moment the progress of the soldiers. When 
we read Abu Beer's circular letter,-" In the · 
" name of God,-To all true believers: This is 
" to acquaint you, that I intend to send the true 
" believers into Syria to take it fron1 the hands 
" of the infidels,"-it is impossible not to think 
of the great nation sending forth her saJls-culotte
' 
to plant the tree of liberty: or of Napoleon's 
informing Rome and Naples that" their SOve- 
" reigns ,vere no more.'" 


N APOLEOK, however, is the great figure in the 
revolution. The battle of Wagram elevated him 
to the highest pitch of glory, ,vhich Providence 
has ever permitted an individual to attain. The 
military exploits of Zengis, Tamerlane, Aureng- 
zebe, and other eastern conquerors, carried their 
victories over a much larger portion _of the 
globe; Trajan and Charlen1agnc reigned over 
Q3 
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.... 
h10re ample territories; and the geographical 
size of the kingdoms subj
ct to Napoleon, was 
far inferior to the size of those, over which the 
autocrat of Russia sways his sceptre: but, if we 
consider what constitutes the real strength and 
splendour of a state, its civilization, power, 
wealth, energy, and particularly the intellectual 
stock of its subjects, all empires, which have 
hitherto been subject to one ß1an, incontestibly 
yield to that of Napoleon. 
His military atchievements may be compared 
with those of any conqueror antient or modern: 
if Alexander, Cæsar or Hannibal, be mentioned, 
the admirers of Napoleon will suggest, that he 
had not, like the first, effeminate troops of an 
Asiatic despot, or like the second, undisciplined 
tribes of barbarians, to encounter: nor, when he 
subdued Italy, had he, like the third, the \vhole 
of its upper region at his command, and an army 
formed by campaigns of twenty years in Spain, 
to fight under him. The armies opposed to 
Napoleon \vere highly brave, completely dis- 
ciplined, and commanded by the ablest generals; 
frequently, a great proportion of his own had not 
seen actual service; yet, he triumphed; and his 
victorious banners were seen in the capital of 
every continental state, whose sovereig
 had 
attacked or resisted him. 
Still,-to use an expression of Shakspeare, it 
must be admitted, that the previous unhinge- 
ment of the world, which gave the invading 
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armies of :France, \v herevel' they arrived, secret, 
but enthusiastíc friends, both contributed to the 
successes ofN apoleon, and encreased their lustre*. 
Will not military men find more to study and 
admire, in the campaigns of Turenne on the 
Rhinet, and in those of the duke of Wellington, 


· See the Quarterly Review for l\1ay 1809, Art. Austrian 
Stat
 Papers. 
t In the praise of this Ï1nm9rtal man, the poets and orators 
of France exerted all their powers; but, on one occasion, Louis 
XIV. was his best panegyrist. In January 1675, Turenne 
with 20,000 Dlen, defeated 60,000 Germans, at Tureheim, and 
drove the whole remainder of the in1perial anllY to the north 
of the Rhine. The detail of the victory was immediately sent 
to Versailles, and Louis read it to his courtiers: the dispro- 
portion of numbers in the conflicting armies Inade it be heard 
with astonishment; and it becan1e a contest, anlong the co
r- 
tiers, which should express, in strongest terms, his admiration 
of the victory. Louis then took from his pocket a letter: it 
had been written by Turenne to Louvois, his majesty's Ininister 
at war, in the preceding October: it appeared by it, that both 
his majesty and his minister had feared for the issue of the 
campaign; and that, by his majesty's orders, Louvois had 

uggested to Turenne the prudence of a retreat into the in- 
terior. To this comlnunication, the letter produced by Louis 
was an answer. Turenne n10destly intimated in it, a wish 
that his n1ajesty's confidence in him, and 1be army entrusted 
to him, might be continued: he was a\vare, he said, of a pro- 
jected junction of the elector of Brandenburgh with the Impe- 
rialists; that he should appear to be dislnayed by it, and 
retreat before them, until he should draw theln into Lorraine, 
-and then, from a quarter which they could not foresee, be 
\Vould fall on their most important division, con1pletely 
destroy it, and completely disorganize the whole remainder 
pf the arn1Y. What he predicted, be effected, so that, at the 
end of the following J all l! ary , there was not a Genuan on 
the French side of the Rhine. 
Q4 
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in Spain? *. 'rhroughout the whole of his long 
and brilliant career, did Napoleon once display 
greater military skill, than was exhibited by the 
duke of Wellington at Talavera? 
The reader probably remembers the sans- 
eu/ottic exhibitions, equally ridiculous and dis- 
gusting, of the Goddess of Reason, and the un- 
catholicizing of the calendar.- These had been 
foreseen :- 'Vhen the first stone of the magni- 
ficent church of 81. Généviève at Paris, (not yet 
completed), was laying, the following verses and 
translation of then1 were circulated: 


" Templum augllstU11l, illgcns, l'eginá assurgit in urbt; 
" Urbe, ct patrond 'rirgine, digna dornus. 
" Tarda nimis pictas! T,Tallos 11loliris llOnorcs! 
" NOll sunt hæc cæptis f(,11lpora digna tuis. 
u Allte Deo ill summá quam templwn e.rtruxeri, lIrhe, 
" lrnpietas templis tollet ct lIrbe Dcum. 


Turenne was killed by a canon ball, while he was recon- 
noitring in the advanced posts of his army. Before the news 
of his death reached the camp of the enen1Y, the n1aréschal 
de Lorges, on whom the command of the French army 
devolved, made a nlOvement. l\lontecuculli, the imperial 
general, surveyed it for some time with attention; then turning 
to the officers, who surrounded him, said coolly,-" Turenne 
(C fze com'l1lande plus :"-the greatest compliment ever paid by 
one general to another. 
. Considering all the circumstances, unòer which the 
Spanish campaigns of the duke of \Yellington were fought, 
does the page of history record any which exhibit greater mi- 
litary skill ? 
The impenetrable arra.y at \Vaterloo appears to be beyond 
praise. \Yhy was not the memorable conflict called,-TH:r. 
ÐAT
'LE OF THE BRITISH SOLDIERS. 
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...: Paris! sur ta montagne 'Un saillt tfmple ,. élèt.1e ; 
.. Digne de toi, digne de sainte Géné'Viè'l:e. 
U Tardive piété! d'un ",'ain zéle saisi, 
d Paris! pour çe projet qllel temps as tu clwisi! 
4. Avant que pOllr ton Dieit çe monument s'achh:e, 
U L'impiété chez tvi, dominant en tout lieu, 
.. De, temples, de tea murs, aura chassi ton Dietl." 
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XVI
 


CONFESSIONS OF FAITH., 


IT has been oþserved invidiously of the Re- 
miniscent, that, in all his publications, whatever 
may have been the subject of them, he has always 
had in view the interest of the catholic cause. 
He pleads-sans phrases,- guilty to the 
charge ;-he unequivocally admits that some of 
his works were written with no other view; and 
that in all, he kept his attention directed towards 
this object, so far, that he never omitted to a vail 
himself of any opportunity which his subject 
afforded, either of bringing forward a topic that 
redounded to the honour of the catholic church, 
or of defending her against charges, which he 
thought unfounded or exaggerated. 
In fact,-the restoration of the roman-catholic 
portion of his majesty's subjects to their legitimate 
rank in the community,-or, in other words, 
to an equal participation, with their fellow sub- 
jec!s, in the blessings of the constitution, has 
been the great object of his life. He has pursued 
it openly, and he thinks he may say honourably. 
In this pursuit, he has avoided every, thing that 
savoured of personal hostility. Clainling for 
himself the merit of conviction and sincerity, he 
has ever been ready to acknowledge the equal 
conviction and sincerity of others. 
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With the view, which he has mentioned, he 
published his "Historical and Literal',!! Account 
" of the Forl1lularies or Confessions of Faith, or 
" symbolic Books of th.e Roman-catholic, Greelc, 
" and principal Protestant Churches." 8vo. 
Various circumstances rendered it of impor- 
tance to the Reminiscent, to obtain an accurate 
notion of the creeds of the principal churches, 
which, during the century that fonowed the 
reformation, separated themselves from the 
church of Rome. The continent abounds with 
works, of every size, which contain historical 
documents of this description; but the writer 
is not aware that such a work hag yet appeared 
in England. , Whether his own attempt be 
successfully executed the readers of it must 
determine. He believes it to be written with 
moderation, and that it was preceded by adequate 
researches. 
He added to it " FOllr Dissertations;" a short 
mention of them now follows. 
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XVII. 


lIISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE l\ION ASTIC 
ORDERS OF THE CHURCH OF R.OJt.IE. 


. 


THIS was the title and subject of the first 
of the four dissertations, which the Reminiscent 
annexed to his "Confessions of Faith." In his 
early years, he had seen much of religious orders, 
and felt for them a respect which never quitted 
him. Speaking generally, the lives of all the 
men1bers of theln were blameless; and it is uni- 
versallyallowed that alnong them many ,vere emi- 
nently useful. Had the Reminiscent been indulged 
in an inclination early conceived and long persisted 
in, he himself might, perhaps, have been aggre- 
gated to one of them: it is difficult for a person, 
who has inclinations towards piety and study, to 
behold, indifferent and unmoved, establishments 
so excellently calculated for both. The Reminis- 
cent has mentioned in several parts of his His- 
torical Memoirs, the "ervices which they ren- 
dered to religion, literature, and society in ge- 
neral, during the middle ages. These, since 
the revival of letters, have been equally edifying: 
to use the strong expression of Mr. Gibbon, the 
shelves of our libraries groan under the labour 
of the benedictine monks. 
In the same work, and in another, after\vards 
noticed in these pages, he has given SOlne ac- 
count of the ,Society of Jesus. It has been said 
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that he has painted them en beau :-Be it so,- 
still, as they have been so often painted en noir, 
to exhibit for once the fair side of their cha- 
racter was but an act of justice. But the Remi- 
niscent is not sensible that he has exaggerated 
their praise: most certainly "That he said was 
dictated neither by partiality or interest. No 
one can be more independent of the order, less 
connected ,vith it or its members, or have fe\ver 
calls to advocate their cause: but, 


" Pleased to spread friendships and to cover heats," 
POPE. 
he had great pleasure in writing their eulogy.-- 
In the execution of the task it was a great satis- 
faction t? him to pay a tribute to the memory of 
sir Alexander Strachan, a distinguished Inember 
of the order, -the friend, the instructor of his 
youth, and never out of his remembrance. 
Surely no one, who professes to be a friend of 
religious liberty, can, consistently with his pro- 
fessed principles, persecute the jesuits, or inter- 
fere with their religious observances. But real 
and enlightened friends, either of civil or of re- 
ligious liberty, are not so common, as the general 
profession of friendship to both would render 
probable. This Mr. Fox observed to the Remi- 
niscent; "but," he said, "you may always 
" depend on Fitzwilliam and Petty." 
The true spirit of civil and religious liberty 
is expressed at the end of the address of the 
English catholics in 181 7 .-" We have solelnnly 
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H protested," they say, " and we again solemnly 
" protest against all intemperate language, all 
" rancorous and illiberal invective, all harsh and 
" insulting expressions. We bear no animosity 
"to individuals of any communion, sect, or 
" party. We embrace all our countrYJJzen and 
,., fello'lo subjects, as friends and brethren; and 
" 1nost sincerely do we wi
h to see atlunited in the 
" participation of every ri
'ht and every blessing, 
" 'lvllÎch we solicit fop ourselves." 
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X VIII. 


ESSAY OX TilE DISCIPLINE OF 'l'HE CHURCH OF 
ROl\IE RESPECTING THE GENERAL PERUSAL 
OF THE SCRIPTURES IN THE VULGAR TONGUE 
DY THE LAITY. 


THIS publication was owing to certain harsh 
pamphlets, published about the time when it 
made its appearance, in which the principles 
and practice of the catholics in this article of the 
discipline of their church had been greatly mis- 
represented,- their restrictions on the perusal of 
the bible immoderately exaggerated, and some 
violent but groundless attacks made on a society 
of catholics then engaged in the publication of 
a new edition of Dr. Challoner's version of the 
New Testament, and of bookS' of devotion for the 
use of poor catholics. 
This leads to a consideration of the Bible- 
societies: a difference of opinion respecting them 
is known to prevail among protestants; but much 
of it seems to depend on the m<lnner, in which 
the question 011 their merit is stated. If it be 
asked, whether christianity is best taught to a 
child, or to persons generally uneducated, by 
a good chatechism and good instruction; or by 
the'tl1ere perusal of the bible, without either 1 it 
must, in the opinion \ of the Reminiscent, be 
answered,-by the catechism and instruction. 
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He presumes, (lbsit illvidia verbo, - to assert, 
that, taking a protestant boy of the age of ten 
years, who has read the bible, in the n1anner in 
'\vhich it is usually read before that age in Eng- 
land, and a catholic boy of the same age, who 
has been t3.ught the French catechisnl, and 
Flcury's Historical Calec/lis}}z, in the manner in 
which these were' usually taught even to the 
poorest French children, the latter will be found 
to have a fuller and a clearer knowledge of the 
history, the morality, and the religion of the Old 
and New Testaments than the former. On the 
other hand, if it be asked, whether, in cases where 
a bible can be procured, but no other instruc- 
tion can be obtained, it is better that children 
and persons uneducated should have than be 
without the bible,--does it not appear quite 
monstrous to say, that the bible should be with- 
held from them? These are. extreme cases,- 
the application of them to the 'lJlesne is not very 
difficult. 
In the writer's humble opinion, wherever full 
catechetical and other proper instruction is given, 
the circulation of the bible in the vernacular 
language, among the uninformed laity, is not to 
be encouraged; but in the absence of other in- 
struction, the circulation of such a bible is very 
desirable. Some things in the sacred volume are 
hard to be .understood; but it contains a multi- 
tude that edify, that instruct, that inculcate true 
morality, that excite true devotion. 
In a rescript addressed by his holiness PiUi 
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the seventh, to the VIcars apostolic of Great 
Britain, dated the 8th of April 1820, his holi- 
ness exhorts them to take care that "the faith- 
U ful abstain from reading the wicked books, in 
" ,vhich, in these calamitous tillles, our religion 
" is worthlessly attacked from all sides; and 
" that they should be strengthened in faith and 
" good works, by the reading of pious books, 
" and particularly the hoJy scriptures, in edi- 
" tions approved by the church ;-you preceding 
" them by word and example."--" Ut à perver- 
" sorUln lihrorurn lectione, quihus calanzitosissimis 
" lzisce temporibus sancta nostra religio undique 
" impetitur, abstiJleant; ut piorllm lihl'10rU1Jl, præ- 
" sertÏ1n sacrarum scripturarzl1n lectione, in edi- 
" tionibus ab ecclesiâ approbatis, injide et in bonis 
"operiúus, vobis verbo et exe1Jzplo præeuntibus, 
" confortentur." 
Cardinal Baussêt observes, in his interesting 
life of Bossuet*, that, upon the revocation of 
the edict of N antes, government, at the sug- 
gestion of that prelate, printed at the public 
expence, 50,000 copies of the translation of the 
New Testament by father Amelotte, and distri- 
buted them in the provinces_ 


· Vol. iv. p. 83- 


R 
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XIX. 


O
 THE ""ORT{ INTJTULED "RO
IAN CATHOLIC 
" PRINCIPLES IY REFERENCE TO GOD AND 
" THE KING, PUBLISHED IN 1680." 


THIS ,york has always been considered by 
learned and impartial catholics, to exhibit a just 
and accurate statement of their principles on the 
two great points, which are mentioned in its 
title: it is particularly interesting, as it "vas 
noticed by lord viscount Stafford, on his tria1. 
A new edition of it has been recently published, 
by the reverend John Kirk, the roman-catholic 
pastor at Litchfield. In an elaborate preface, 
this learned gentleman gives an account of the 
various editions of The Principles, and offers 
strong reasons for believing that the ,york ,vas 
composed by father James Corker, abbot of the 
English benedictine abbey - of Lambspring in 
Germany. 
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xx. 


AN ESSAY ON THE REUXJON OF CURISTIAKS. 


THIS publication exposed the Reminiscent to 
some ungentle animadversions. 
1. By some, he was accused of improperly 
softening the doctrine and discipline of the 
roman-catholic church, in order to n1ake the re- 
union of the protestant churches to it appear 
Inore easy, than it is in reality: but, as he trans- 
cribes the Creed of Pope PillS the fourth, and 
refers his readers to the Catechis}}l of the Coullcil 
of Trent, to Bossuct's E.Jposition if Faith, and to 
Dr. Challo1ler's State1Jzcnt of Chl'islÍan Doctrille, 
-as ,yorks containing a complete account "of the 
rOlnan-catholic creed, he cannot conceive that 
there is the least real ground for this objection. 
2. A still more serious charge was brought 
against the writer, by citing fron1 his ,vork, a 
passage, in \vhich he particularizes eleven articles 
of religious belief, in which all denolninations 
of Christians agree. Strange to relate !-t!lese 
have been repeatedly held forth, as containing 
the whole of the writer's ovvn creed, and he has 
therefore been styled a latitudinarian :- Never 
was there a n10re groundless charge. 
The Ren1Ïniscent first noticed the projects of 
reunion and the articles of agreen1ent in his 
" Revolutions of the Ger111tln empire."-He begs 
R2 
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leave to transcribe from it, and the Essay, the 
,,,hole of this passage,-the articles themselves,- 
and his remarks upon them; he ,vill then leave 
the charge to the judgment of the reader3 
:X; " A view of the fatal effects, which religious 
H animosity has produced in the christian world, 
" has often made ,vise and peaceful men endea- 
" vour to reunite all denominations of christians 
" in one religion. 'Vith this view, at an early 
" period of the reformation, J1felanctlzoJl formed 
" his celebrated distinction of the points in dis- 
" pute between roman-catholics and protestants, 
" into the essential, the important, and the indif- 
" ferent :-in a later period of the reformation, 
"Grotius, the most learned man of his age, 
" employed the last years of his life in projects 
" of religious pacification: towards the end of 
" the seventeenth century, a correspondence for 
" the reunion of the roman-catholic and lutheran 
" churches, ,vas carried on between BOSSllct on 
"one side, and Leiblliz and ]JIolanus on the 
" other; it may be seeD in the benedictine edition 
" of the ,yorks of Bossuet, and Mr. Dutens's edi- 
" tion of the ,vorks of LcibnÍz. In the begin- 
" ning' of the last century, a sin1ilar correspond- 
" ence for the reunion of the roman-catholic and 
"English churches was carried on under the 
"direction, or at least with the connivance of 
U Cardinal de Noailles and Archbishop Wake: a 
" full account of it is inserted in the last volume 



 Revolutions of the German Enlpire, p. 136.-Essay on 
the Reunion of Christians, S. V. 
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" of MosheÜn's Ecclesiastical Ilistory. \Vith a 
C( VIew of facilitating this reunion, Dr. Coura!Je]' 
.., ,vrote his Discourse on the Validity of EnfS'lislt 
"Ordinations. A curious histqry of the contro- 
" versy to which that treatise gave rise, is eon- 
" tained in COJJl171entatio Historico.. Theologicll de 
c.' ConsccratioJlc Ang'lorullz EpiscojJoruJJz, aú Olau 
" ](iorningio, 4to. lIclnzstadii, 1 739." 
" That such men as IVIelancthon, Grotius, 
" Bossuet, Leibniz and l\10Ianus, should engage 
" in the project of reunion,' is a strong argument 
" in favour of its practicability; that it failed in 
"their hands, may show that it is more than 
" an Herculean labour; but it does not prove 
Ie it utterly impracticable. I t is evident, that, 
"at one time more than another, the public 
"mind may be disposed to peaceful councils, 
" and to feel the advantage of carrying 111utual 
" concession, as far as the ,vise and good of each 
" party wish thelTI carried. Perhaps the tilne is 
" now COlne: 
U The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
" Lets in new lights tllrough chillks which time has made." 
\V ALLER. 


" Through the flaws and breaches, the yawning' 
"chasms, (as they are termed by Mr. Burke), 
" which the events of the times have made in 
" the civil and ecclesiastical institutions of almost 
" every country, a flood of light seen1S to break 
"in, and to point out to all \v ho invoke the 
"name of Christ, the'" expedience of nlutual 
R3 
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" forbearance, 111utuaJ good hUlnour, and a ge- 
H neral coalition in defence of their COUlmon 
" christi ani ty <<: . 
" I t is observable that early in the present cen- 
" tury, the ell1peror Napoleon conceived the pro- . 
" ject of effecting the reunion of all christians on 
" the continent of Europe: he is said to have par- 
" ticularly had in vie,v the catholicizing, as it was 
" tern1ed, of the northern part of Germany. To 
" forward his design, many ,yorks were published: 
" one of them, the Essay sur l' Unité des Cultc:;' of 
" J.liI. Bonàld, is \vritten ,vith great ingenuity. 
" That essay, and several others by the same au- 
" thor, are inserted in the AUlbig;ll of Peltier, and 
" deserve the attention of every reader: though 
" they contain some things, to which a roman- 
" catholic wr!ter \yould object, they are evidently 
" ,vritten by a rOlnan-catholic pen. 
" The first point to be considered by those, who 
" meditate the project of reunion, is its practica- 
" bility ;-those who are disposed to assert it, ,vill 
" observe the nun1ber of important articles of reI i- 
" gious faith, in \vhich all christians are agreed, 


* An able histo!'y of the attempts, which have been made 
at different times for the reunion of christians, is given in a 
learned and interesting work, entitled "De la Réunion des 
" Communions Cltrétiennes, ou Histoire des l{égotiatiolls, Cun- 
"férençes, et Correspondençes, qui ont ell lieu, des Prqjets et 
" des Plans qui ont été formées à çe Sujet, dcpuis la Naissance 
" du Protestanisme jusqu'à prés
nt. Par ]Jf. Tabaraud, Prétrc 
u de la çidcvant Congregation de i'Oratoire. Paris 1808, 1 vol. 
., 8vo." 
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U and the proportionally slnallnulnber of those, 
" in \vhich any christians disagree. 
" All christians believe that, 1. There is one 
" God; 2. That heisa being of infinite perfection; 
" 3. That he directs all things by his providence; 
" 4. That it is our duty to love him ,vith all our 
" hearts, and our neighbours as ourselves; 5. That 
" it is our duty to repent of the sins \ve commit; 
" 6. That G'od pardons the truly penitent; 7. That 
" there is a future state of re\vards and punish- 
" ments, when all mankind shall be judged .ac- 
" cording to their ,vorks; 8. That God sent his 
" Son into the ,vorld to be its saviour, the author of 
" eternal salvation to all who obey hin1; 9. That 
" he is the true Messiah; 10. That he taught, 
" worked miracles, suffered, died, and rose again, 
" as is related in the four gospels; 11. That he will 
" hereaftermake a second appearance on the earth, 
u raise a111nankindfrom the dead, judge the world 
"in righteousness, besto\v eternal life on the 
" virtuous, and punish the workers of iniquity. 
" In the belief of these articles, all christians,- 
" roman-catholics, lutherans, calvinists, quakers, 
" anabaptists and socinians, are agreed. In addi- 
" tion to these, each division and subdivision of 
" christians has its own tenets. N ow, let each 
" settle among its own members, what are the ar- 
" ticles of belief peculiar to them, ,vhich, in their 
" cool deliberate judgment, they consider as abso- 
" lutely nccessar.y that a person should believe, to 
" be a men1ber of the church of Christ :.-let these 
" articles be divested of all foreign matter, and 
H4 
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" expressed in perspicuous, exact and unequi vocal 
" terms ;-and, above all, let each distinction of 
U christians earnestl!} wish to find an agreement he- 
" tween the'JJlselves and their fellow christians .- 
" the re
ult of a discussion, conducted on this 
" plan, would most assuredly be, to convince all 
" christians that the essential articles of religious 
" credence, in which there is a real difference 
" among christians, are not so numerous as the 
"verbal disputes and extraneous matter, (in 
" which the controversy is too often involved) 
" make them generally thought. 
" Still,-some articles will remain, the belief of 
" which one denolnination of christians will con- 
" sider to be the obligation of every christian, and 
" which other christian denominations will con- 
"demn. On some of those, a speedy reunion of 
" christians is not to be expected: but, to use the 
" language of Mr. Vansittart, in his excellent letter 
" to the bishop of Landaff, and John Coker, Esq. 
" -There is an inferior degree of reunion, more 
U within our prospect, and yet, perhaps, as per- 
u feet as human infirmity allows us to hope for; 
U wherein, though all differences of opinions 
U should not be extinguished, yet they may be 
U refined from all party prejudices, and interested 
" views, so softened by the spirit of charity and 
Ú mutual concession, and so controlled by agree- 
" ment on the leading principles and zeal for the 
U general interests of christianity, that no sect or 
" persuasion should be tempted to make religion 
"subservient to secular vie'\vs, .or to employ 
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" political power to the prejudice of others.- 
" The existence of dissent will, perhaps, be in- 
"separable from religious freedom, so long as 
" the mind of man is liable to error: but, it is not 
U unreasonable to hope, that hostility may cease, 
u though perfect agreement cannot be esta- 
"blished.-IF WE CANNOT RECONCILE ALL 
" ' " 
OPINIONS, LET US RECONCILE ALL HEARTS. 
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XXI. 


A
 APPEAL TO THE PROTESTANTS O:F GREAT 
ßRITATN AND IRELAND. 


TI-IIS was published in 1813, when the pe- 
titions of the English and Irish catholics for the 
repeal of the penal laws remaining in force 
against theIn, ,vere presented to the legislature. 
I t contains a succinct mention of the unrepealed 
laws, and a summary view of their severe ope- 
ration on the catholics,-and points out their 
impolicy, the groundlessness of the argun1ents, 
by which they are usually defended, and the 
motives of humanity, justice, and policy, which 
suggest their repeal. Several thousands of this 
Appeal "vere sold or circulated. It appeared to 
give universal satisfaction to catholics, and not 
to offend protestants. A tolerable crop of an- 
swers to it appeared, but none obtained much 
public attention. The ablest was published by 
a society of gentlemen, who styled themselves, 
The Protestant Association: the late worthy and 
learned Mr. Granville Sharpe was their presi- 
dent: it expressed some of the prejudices of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but was 
written with temper and 1110deration. 


, 
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x X II. 


INAUGURAL ORATION AT LAYING THE FIRS'r 
STONE OF THE LONDON INSTITUTION. 


r 


ANOTIIER literary production, subjoined to 
the History of the Confessions of Faith, wa
 an 
Inaugural Oration spoken by tlte Writer on tlte 
4th of ]fIllY 18 1 5, at the cerelllOJlY of laying' the 
first Si tone of the London Institution for tlz
 Dif- 
fusion of Science and Literature. The ceremony 
took place on a part of a spacious piece of 
ground in Moorfields, which had been pur- 
chased for the Institution, of the city of l..ondol1. 
Mr. Birch, then the lord mayor of that city, 
the sheriffs and aldermen, lord Carrington, the 
president of the institution, and several other 
persons of distinction, went in procession to the 
spot, preceded by banners and a band of music, 
through Cornhill, Cheapside, Old Je,vry, Cole- 
man-street, and Fore-street. The lord mayor 
laid the first stone, ,vith the usual cerenlonies, 
and addressed the surrounding audience in an 
elegant discourse, delivered with a dignity and 
grace, that would do honour to the most eloquent 
senator. The party then adjourned to the 
London tavern to hear the Inaugural Address: 
the purport of it was to show the advantages 
which science and comlnerce derive from eacb 
other. It was printed by the desire and at the 
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expenee of the institution: the Reminiscent 
had, at the formation of that establishment, 
been appointed its standing counsel.-A copy 
of it is transcribed in the l-\ppendix to these 
Reminiscences *. 


The Reminiscent began a Life of Christ, and 
printed and circulated among his friends, a spe- 
cimen of it. His design was to fralne an har- 
mony of the four evangelists, by translating 
them, verse for verse,- without any addition or 
omission,-in such words and phrases, as it 
might be supposed, the evangelists themselves 
might have used, if they had written in the 
English language :-an arduous and an useful 
undertaking,-but which, with great regret, he 
was obliged to abandon on account of its ex- 
treme difficulty, and the time, which a proper 
execution of it would require. 
The only other literary work, which the Remi- 
niscent has begun and left unfinished, was an 
History of the Binonzial Theorellz;- for he too 
has had his algebraic hours and disported with 
imaginary quantities: but he found the allure- 
ments of these so strong, as to make it absolutely 
necessary, as he wished to continue his profes- 
sionallabour, to divorce himself absolutely from 
them. Perhaps the reasoning on impossible 
quantities and exterminating them by algebraic 
operations, till the impossible symbols disappear, 


· Note II. 
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and an equation of real quantities is produced, 
is tbe highest and most delightful effort of the 
human understanding: but its hold on the mind, 
makes it absolute} y incon1patible with professional 
duty. The writer was therefore obliged to 
abandon it : 


U Et multum flr11losa 'cale! ., 


was his exclamation, when he parted froln algebra 
and consigned his binomial lucubration to the 
flames *. 
If the Reminiscent were desired to mention 
the moment of his literary life, in which he 
experienced the greatest litêrary delight, he 
should, without hesitation, mention that, in 
which, for the first time, he perused the first 
problem of Euclid, and saw the new world of 
intellectual gratification which was opened for 
him; but he soon found it his duty to turn frolD 
it altogether. 


.. The profound and extensive classical knowledge of the 
late l\Ir. Porson is well known: his knowledge also of algebra 
and geometry was respectable. He had meditated a new 
edition of Diophantus, and an illustration of it by the modern 
discoveries. A short time before he died he gave the Re- 
miniscent an algebraic problem, which, though not of the 
highest order, is certainly curious. 'Ve suppose some of our 
readers nlay wish to see it, we therefore insert it and its 
l'olution in the Appendix.'" 



 Appendix, Note III. 
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XXIII. 


HISTOUICAL :\fE1!OIRS OF TI-IE CHURCH OF 
:FRANCE, IN THE REIGN OF LE'VIS THE 
. 
l<'OUltTEENTH, LE'VIS THE FIFTEENTH, 
LE""JS THE SIXTEE
TH, AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


THE Reminiscent then published his 11isto- 
,'icalllIenzoirs of tlte Church of France, in tILe 
reig
ns of LeuJis the fourteenth, Le1vis thefifteenth, 
Le:lvis the siLrtecnth, and the French Revolutiun, 
1 vol. 8vo. 
To an investigation of these events in the 
history of the Gallican church, he was led by 
the attention, \vhich he had been frequent1y 
obliged to pay, to the questions on the nature 
and extent of the teluporal and spiritual po\ver 
of the popes, \vhich, since the rcforn1ation, have 
too frequently agitated the body of English 
catholics; and ,vhich, during the reigns of 
the lllonarchs, \vhom we "have mentioned, and 
throughout the whole period of the French 
revolution, have convulsed the church of France. 
It also gave him an opportunity of producing 
before his protestant readers, a vie\v of the 
general splendour of that great hierarchy, and of 
the many illustrious examples, too little known 
in this country, of true religion and piety, with 
which the highest ranks both in the church and 
state of France, then abounded. 
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The Reminiscent's researcheg in the compo- 
sition of this work considerably elevated, in his 
estimation, the character of Lewis the fourteenth. 
rrhat monarch's persecution of the jansenists 
cannot be defended; his revocation of the edict 
of N antes * was a violation of public faith; the 
variety and ostentation of his early amours con- 
tributed much to the debasement of the n10rals 
of the nation; and his expensive wars exhausted 
her resources. The two last of these circum- 
stances contributed more than all others, to the 
tremendous revolutions, which ,ve have wit- 
nessed, and unfortunately yet behold. Still, the 
Reminiscent sees no reason to deny that Le\vis 


· In this, Lewis was highly to be blamed; but he was also 
to be pitied, as great misrepresentation was used to lead him 
into the measure. The principal performer in this deed of 
iniquity was Louvois: l\ladame de 1\laintenon disapproved it. 
The Reminiscent earnestly requests his anti-catholic readers, 
if he has any, to peruse the account of it, in his Historical 
J.1Iellloirs of the Churclt of Frallce. 
The representation
 published in this country of the crueltiés 
exercised oyer the protestants at N ismes, have been read by 
him with horror; he has reason to think thelu exaggerated; 
but he believes them sufficiently true to cover with infamy all 
who instigated, perpetrated, or connived at them, or who per- 
mitted them to go unpunished. Still, it should be always kept 
in view, that these dreadful scenes took place, during the 
height of mutual exasperation, and had been preceded by the 
_ perpetration of most barbarous outrages upon the catholics 
in the same districts :-Of these an authentic, and tbe Re- 
miniscent believes, an uncontradicted account may be found 
in the A bbé. Brz1'l'llCf s 1\.1 f11l0irflJ pour servir å l' histoire du 
jacobinisl/lt'. 
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the fourteenth possessed much sound sense, great 
discrimination of character, unconquerable firm- 
ness, real dignity, just notions of proprietj,- 
and, when he was not misled by his passions, 
great respect for moral principle. His greatest 
praise is, that few monarchs have been attended 
to posterity by such a splendid escort of persons, 
eminent for all that justly confers renown. With 
such exalted characters every rank in the church, 
as well as in the state, abounded: to bring them 
before his English readers was the principal 
object of these Memoirs. 
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X'X IV. 


BIOGRAPHTCA L ACCO,UKT OF BOSSUET. 


TIlE san1e Illotives, ,vhich induced the Relui- 
niscellt to c0111pile his Historical :Vlen1oirs of the 
Church of France, induced hÌln also to publi
h 
his "Biographical Accounts of Bossllet, Fénélun, 
"the Abbot de Rancé, Thol/UIS lÌ [(enzpis, 
tt. 
" Vincent of Paul, and Hcnri...jJIal'ie de Boudon," 
-the literary occupation, from ,vhich he has 
derived most pleasure. Nothing is n10re pleasing 
than to contemplate characters in 'v hich there is 
so much to admire and to love; and in which, 
if there be any thing to blame, there is nothing 
that disgusts. 
As to BOssllet, - erudition, eloquence and 
powers of reasoning were so united in hinl, that, 
to discover another person, in whom all should 
be found united in the same high degree, both 
ancient and modern times might, perhaps, be' 
l-ansacked in vain. 
'Ve have Inentioned 1\11". Burkc"s endless cor- 
rections of his compositions; ßossuet, by the 
account of his benedictine editors, was equally 
laborious; but in this they differed: that Burke 
appears to have been satisfied with his original 
conceptions, and to have been fastidious only 
in respect to ,vords and phrases; Bossuet seems 
to have been equally dissatisfied ,vith his first 
thoughts and hi.3 first ,vord
. Thp inequality 
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between those works of Bossuet, which the bene- 
dictine editors published from the drafts of 
them, and those published by himself, is utterly 
-inconceivable ;-it is a literary phenomenon: it 
might be conside
ed ilnpossible that both should 
proceed from the same pen, or be the thoughts 
or words of the same person. 
Rousseau hin1self has informed us, that between 
'his first committing of a sentence to paper and his 
final settlement of it, his obliterations and alter- 
ations were countless. That this should have 
been the case of such writers as Robertson or 
Gibbon, is not surprising; their eternal batteries 
and counter-batteries of words seem to be the 
effect of milch reflection and ,many second 
thoughts; but that it should have been the case 
with writers like Bossuet, Burke, and Rousseau, 
who appear to pour streams equally copious 
-and rapid, of unpremeditated eloquence, appears 
extraordinary: it justifies the common remark, 
that ,ve seldom read with pleasure, what has not 
been composed with Llbour. The 'lnolle atque 
facetullz, which Horace ascribes to Virgil, indi- 
cates a composition which taste has inspired, but 
"vhich doings and iterated doings have worked 
into softness. Such are the pages of Addison, 
such the Offices of Cicero, such also, but in a su- 
perlative degree, are many passages of Milton.; 
Akenside, his imitator, with all his genius, taste, 
and labour, never attained it; he does not ex- 
hibit a single instance of this perfect compo- 
sition: but ,ve often find it in Gray. ' 
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The sern10ns of 110ssuet plact hitu incontp
- 
tibly, in the first line of preachers; and even 
leave it open to argument, 'v hether he be not 
the first in that line. Bourdaloue and Massil- 
Ion alone can dispute his pre-eminence. N 0- 
thing in the sermons of either equals, in splen- 
dour or sublimity, a n1ultitude of passages, \vhich 
may be produced from the sermons of Bossuet ; 
and he has little of Massillon's too frequent 
n10notony, or of the cold dialectic, which occa- 
sionally retards the beautiful n1arch of Bour- 
daloue. On the other hand, Bossuet has not 
the continued elegance and gr
ce of Massillon ; 
and an advocate of Bourdaloue Inight contend, 
that, if Bourdaloue appear to yield to Bossuet 
in 
ublimity, it is only because the sublimity of 
Bourdaloue is more familiar, and therefore less 


. . 
1ll1poslng. 
Those, who \vish to see a discussion, by two 
lTIOSt able adversaries, of the fundamental point 
of difference between catholics and protestants,- 
the authority of the church in matters of religion, 
-should peruse the accounts published by Bos- 
suet and Claude, of their conference upon it. 
A succinct view of this conference is given in the 
Reminiscent's Life of Bossuet: each conducted 
himself in it as a scholar and a gentleman. 
In delivering their sermons, Bourdaloue used 
no action, Bossuet and Massillon used much; 
the action of the last was particularly admired. 
It produced an extraordinary effect, when he 
pronounced his funeral oration upon Lewis XIV. 
s 2 
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Tbe church ,vas hung "\vith hlack, a n1agnifice-nt 
Inausoléulll ,vas raised over the bier, the edifice 
,vas filled \vith trophies and other memorials of 
the monarch's past glories, day-light was ex- 
c-luded, but innumerable tapers supplied its place, 
and the cerelnony was attended by the nlost 
illustrious persons in the kingdom. M assiHon 
ascended the pulpit, contelnplated, for some 1110- 
ments, the scene before hin), then raised his arnlS 
to heaven, looked do\vn on ihe scene beneath, 
and, after a short pause, slo,vly said, in a so- 
lemn subdued tone, "lJles frères, Dieu selll est 
" grand I" " God only is great!" With one iUl- 
pulse, all the auditory rose fromtheir seats, turned 
to the altar, and slo\vly and reverently bo,ved. 
It seeIns to be adlnitted, that the sermons 
of Massillon, the tragedies of Euripides and 
Raçine, the Georgics of Virgil, and Tully's 
Offices, are the most perfect of human compo- 
sitions. Those, therefore, who read sermons 
111erely for their literary merit, ,vill generally 
prefer the sermons of Massillon to those of 
Bourdaloue and Bossuet. On the other hand, 
the profound theology of the sermons of Bos- 
suet, and the countless passages in them of 
true sublimity and exquisite pathos * J will lead 
· They never occur more frequently than in his funeral ora- 
tions. One of the finest of them, is the funeral oration on the 
death of Henrie1.ta Ann, the daughter of our Charles the first, 
and wife of the duke of Orleans. On the 29th of June 1670, 
after drinking a glass of cold water, in ber apartment of 
St. Cloud, she was seized with a shivering, succeeded by 
a burning heat, which threw her into the nlost excruciating 
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luany to give hÜn d. decided preference ovel 
Loth his rivals. But those who read serlnonh 


torments. She cried out that she was poisonfò : the physicians 
wcr
 sent for; when they saw her, they were struck with 
horror, at her livid appearance.,-pronounccd her beyond 
111edical aid, and advised her to recei ve, without delay, the 
last sacraments of the church. The princess heard thenl 
pronounce her fate with fÌrnlness; and, recollecting the Inan- 
ner ill which llossuet had attended her nlother, the queen- 
dowager of England, she desired that an instant should not 
be lust in sending for him.-Three couriers were successively 
dispatched to him; and he arrived between eleven and twelve 
at night at, St. Cloud. 
In the interval, she suffered the 1110st dreadful pains, and, 
her inlnlediate dissolution being apprehended, she nlade a 
general confession of her sins to the abbé Feuillét, a persun 
g,eneraHy esteemed, but of a harsh character. \Vhen her 
confession was finished, her attendants were called in: the 
whole scene was afflicting and horrible. 
The account, which we have of the conduct of the con- 
fessor nlakes us, perhaps unreasonably, blanle his nlertiles::; 
austerity. Her laruentable shrieks he treated as acts of re- 
bellion against the divine will,. and told her"that her sins 
were not punished ad they desen"ed. In the Inidst of her 
convulsions, she received his reproofs with nÚldness, but 
often inquired of madanle de la Fayette, who was at her bed- 
side, if Bossuet were not yet come. Before he came,' she 
received extreme unction from. the abbé Feuillét. Ifaving 
exclaimed in an agony of pain, " \\'ill these tornlents never 
" end ?" -" Don't forget yourself in this nlanner," said the 
austere abbé, " you ougbt to be better disposed for suffering; 
" but I must tell you, that your torments will soon end/' 
A..t length, Bossuet arrived :-As soon as the princess saw 
him, she made him promise not to quit her till she breathed 
her last ;-he knelt down, dissolved in tears, leaning on her 
bed, and holding a crucifix in his hand. '\Vith a treulUlous 
,"oice, often interrupted by his own feelings, hc invited her to 
S 3 
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for instruction, and whose chief object, in the 
perusal of them, is to be excited to virtue or 


join him, as far as her 5ufferings allowed, in the reflections, 
prayers, Rnd acts of contrition, faith, hope, and charity, which 
he should address to God for her, and in her name. He was 
- 
exceedingly Inoved, and every person present sympathised in 
the scene. Nothing could exceed the tender and affecting 
sentimen ts of devotion and piety, \V hich Bossuet suggested to 
her; he finally suùdued by them, in a great measure, her 
sense of the cruel suflerings which she endured.-The princess 
heard hÌln with n1Ìld and con1posed constancy; if he stopped 
for a 1110n1ent, she gently entreated him to continue, assuring 
llÏln, that his words were of inestimable value to her. He 
then read over to her, the recomn1endation of the soul in the 
liturgy, explained it to her; made her gently repeat with hinl 
its soothing prayers, anù softly instilled into bel' the s
nti- 
ments which they are intended to convey; filled her soul 
with faith, with con1punction, with calm, with resignation, 
and above all, with divine love for him, into whose hands she 
was so soon to yield her souL-She herself, at last, felt ft. 
consciousness of her serene triulnph over pain,-" Oh, illY 
" God !" she exclaÍ1ned, " why did I not always adhere to 
" tbee ! "-She recollected that the crucifix, which Bossuet 
had in his hands, was the same, which he had given to her 
mother, the queen-dowager of England, to hold in her agony 
She took it from him, and kept it in her hands, till she 
breathed her last. 
An hour before she died, she turned to madame de la 
Fayette, and, in the English language, which I30ssuet did 
not understand, desired her to observe, that, " full of gratitude 
" for the spiritual assistance, which she had received frorn 
" Bossuet, !She requested tbat, after her decease, a particular 
" emerald ring, set in diamonds of great price, n1ight be prc- 
" sented to hirn." Her tOfluents continued to the last, but 
her patience remained; s:he persisted to listen to the exhorta- 
tions, to repeat the prayers, and n1ake the hunlble amI fervent 
offering of herself to the divine will, ,:vhich Bossuet suggested 
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confirnled in her paths, will generally considcl' 
Bourdaloue as the first of preachers, and every 


to her. Those who heard them, never forgot them; the abLé 
Feuillét declared he never heard any thing so completely 
fine. 
A t three in the morning, the princess died. The particulars 
of her death were ÏInmediately related by Inadame de la 

"ayette, to Lewis the fourtEcnth. He sent for Bossuet, heard 
thell1 again fronl hÜn, and then, with his own hand, put the 
en1erald ring, mentioned by the princess, on the prelate's 
1ìnger; and desired hinl to wear it for the rest of his life, in 
remclnùrancc of her.-He added, that he hirnself could not 
better show his regard for the memory of his sister-in-law, 
than by desiring Bossuet to pronounce her funeral oration. 
Every thing we know of Bossuet, leads us to think that he 
had a very feeling heart; it certainly is discernible in every 
line of his funeral oration on the princ
ss. He chose for his 
text the verse of Ecclesiastes, (L. 2), so suitable to the occa- 
sion, " Vanity of vanities! All is vanity!" Having pro- 
nounced the
e words, he remained for some time in silence. 
evidently overpowered by his feelings. "It was to Le 111Y 
"lot," he then exclaimed, "to perfonn this n1elancholy 
" duty to the memory of this illustrious princess! She, whOln 
" I had observed so attentive, while I performed the samc 
" duty to her royal n10ther, was herself so soon to LeCOlTIC the 
" theme of a sin1ilar discourse !-And n1Y ,"oice was so soon 
" to be exerted in discharging the like n1elancholy duty to 
" her! 0 vanity! 0 nothing! 0 Inortals! ever ignorant of 
"what awaits you !-ßut a month 
go, would she havc 
" thought it ! You, who then beheld her drowned in tears 
U for her n10ther's 10SIl, would you ha\>e thought it! ',",ouid 
" you have thought, that you were so soon to n1eet again to 
" bewail her own fate! O! vanity of vanities! All is vanity! 
" These are the only words! the only reflection, which, in 
" such an event, Iny sorrow leaves n1e !" 
.After this eloquent exordium, Bossuct pursues his di
nlal 
theme. He describes, in strains, always elOfluent, but alway
 
54 
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iJme they peru
c him, \vill feel ne'w dclight. 
No sermons possess, in so great a degree, the 
Indescribable charn1 of simp:icity; and no COlTI- 
position, sacred or profane, contains any thing, 
vv hich, in grace or effect, exceeds that insensible 
rise from mere instruction into eloquence, of 
which Bourdaloue, scarcely has a sermon that 
does not furnish more than one example. To 
these lnllst be added, his inestimable ta]ent of 
conversing wit!l his hearel's.-One specimen the 
Ileminiscent cannot refuse himself the pleasure 
of transcribing: "\V as Magdalen," he says in 


lllOurnful, the short, but brilliant career of the princess ;-80 
lJighly stationed, so greatly gifted, 
o widely adnlired, and so 
gC'uerally I()ved! The idol of the ,,.orlel! The pride of lIer 
august family! The delight of all, who approached her
- 
cc Yet, what," he exclaÍlned, " is all this, which we, 80 much 
" below it, so greatly adn1Ïre ! \Vhilc we tren1ble in the view 
r' of the great, God smi(es them, that they may serve as 
H warnings to us. Y cs! so little does he consider these great 
(& ones, that he nlakes thel11 often serve as Inere n1aterials for 
" our instruction !-\Ve have always sufficient reason to be 
" convinced of our nolhingnebs; uut if, to wean our hearts 
"fron} the fascination of the world, the wonderful and the 
U astonishing is necessary, w hat we now behold is sufficiently 
,e terrible.-O night of woe! 0 night of horror! When, 
" like a peal of thunder, the dr(adf111 words,-J-Ienrietta is 
" dying-Henrietta is dead- burst upon us! Nothing could 
" be heard but cries, nothing was discernible but grief, despair, 
éí and the inlagc of death !" -The writers of the time Inen- 
tion that, when Bossuet pronounced these words, the wbole 
audience arose from their seats; that terror was visible in 
(:very countenance, and that, for SOlne Inonlellt
, no
suet 
!1Ïn1seIf was unc.1ble to proceed 
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his panegyric of her, "better acquainted "'11th 
" Jesus Christ than we? On the contrary, the 
"mysteries and doctrines of christianity, in 
"which ,ve have been instructed, bave dis- 
" covered to us ,vonders, that were hidden fron1 
" her eyes. Why, therefore, should we n1ake a 
" longer delay? Without going farther, why, 
"before we quit this èhurch,-before we stir 
" from this very altar, \vhere Jesus Christ him- 
" self is present,--(not indeed as a guest, ,vhicb 
" he ,vas at the house of the Pharisee, but as 
" our food and nourishn1cnt, as a victim immo- 
"lated for us, as our priest, as our pastor ),- 
" why should we not now give ourselves. up to 
" him ?-Let us, for once, completely do, what 
" we have so often proposed to do ;-let us say 
" to him, No! 0 Lord! It shall not be in a 
" year's time; at the end of a month; it shall 
" be to-day. It is wrong for us to temporize 
"with yon.-It shall not be, when I have 
" finished this or that business; for it is unjust 
" that the concerns of the world should make 
" me postpone the concerns of God to them: 
" It shall not be, ,vhen age comes upon me, for 
" thine, 0 God! is every age: qnd it would be 
" a sensible insult to thee that I should reserve 
" for thee, the last years, the refuse of my life. 
" 0 God !-It is No,v:-I am thine; and 1 will 
" be always thine. Receive the protestation I 
"D1ake to thee, and strengthen the resolution 
" ,vhich I form in thy sight."-Can simplicity, 
can in::;truction, can eloquence go beyond thið 
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-passage? It is equally the sublime of nature, the 
sublime of taste, and the sublime of religion *. 


* The Ren1ÌllÌscent is aware how unequal he is to the dis- 
cussion of any topic of taste or literature; it is therefore with 
the utm08t deference that he submits this annotation to his 
readers. .. 
It is known that Longinus, in his Treatise on the SublÏ1ne, 
divides it into five specieses. The Reminiscent begs leave to 
suggest, that one species lllay be added to these, and constitute 
a sixth. 
In lTIOst approved authors, particularly HOl11er, Shakspeare 
and l\1i1ton, passages occur, which, fro'lJl tlte PC1:fcCt execution 
of them, and from tlwt circumstance only, produce in the 
reader that nlental pause and feeling of astonislllnent, which 
is universally described to be the characteristic effect of the 
sublime, and to proceed fron1 it. These forn1 the species for 
which the Relniniscent cOlliends. But no passages enter into 
it, which, from their grandeur or pathos, or from any other 
circumstance than the mere perfection of their execution, 
arise to sublimity. The Reminiscent also excludes frOll) it 
every passage which describes 
cenes or expresses sentiIllents, 
so ordinary, so gay, or so light as to be inconsistent with 
sllblin1e feeling.- Placing aside these excluded classes, the 
Reminiscent begs leave to ask, if, in many approved authors, 
there be not passages from which grandeur and pathos are 
altogether absent, but w herc.,-after the reader has perused, 
or while he is perusing theIn, he pauses in silent astonishment 
at the wonderful perfection, with which they are executed, 
and pays for it, the full tribute of admiration to the author.- 
Such, he apprehends, are Hon1er's description of the priest 
of Apollo, when he solicits the restoration of his daughter, 
luany of the speeches of Helen to Priam, when she describes 
the Grecian chiefs, Andromache's confession to Æneas 
of her marriage with Fyrrhus, Othello's account of hig 
courtship of Desdemona, and Griffiths's incomparable eu- 
logy of the fallen cardinal ;"':"-'we Inay add to these the pas- 
sage in the text. These contain no splendour of diction or 
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In France there occasionally car:ne to the aid 
of the venerable curé, under the nalllC of Inis... 
sionaries, a certain number of secular or regular 
priests, -elnployed by the bishop of the diocese, 
to perform, what was tern1ed a mission, \vithin 


of thought, they do not arise to the grand or pathetic; but 
every reader of taste feels the exquisite perfection of the 
composition, and surveys it with the same 
entirnent of 
wonder as he receives from any passage, that would fall under 
any of the five classes into which Longinus has divided sub- 
limity. 
It is needless to nlention to any reader of these pages, that 
passages of the greatest sublimity abound in the. book of Re- 
velations. In one of these, it arises from the simple mention 
of a circumstance, which, standing singly, scarcely denotes 
more than nothingness, but whi('h, frOln the place in which 
it is introduced, possesses a degree of sublinlity, alnlost un- 
paralleled. It is the first verse of the eighth chapter :-there, 
immediately after all the gorgeous and appalling signs and 
sounds, which successively followed the opening of the sixfirst 
seals, the writer says, "and when the angel had opened the 
u seventh sE
al, there was silence in heaven, as for hãlf an 
II hour." '''hat had taken place on the opcning of the six, 
had prepared the n1ind to expect, on the opening of the 
seventh, son1e sign or sound, pre-eminently grand and harro\v- 
ing :-but,-all is silence.-Perceiving it, the nlind is dis- 
appointed and recoils. 
The tenth chapter describes to us the angel, with bis right 
foot on the s
a, and his left on the eartb,-" and he raised his 
" hand to heaven, and swore by hitIl, who lives for ages of 
cc ages, who created the heaven and all things which are 
" therein, and the earth, and all things which are therein, 
" and the sea, and all things which are therein-that-timû 
U shall be no more."-This }1assage presents an image won- 
derfully sublinlc: but, has not the silence, mentioned in the 
former passage, still greater sublÌll1ity ? 
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a particular precinct. They gencl'all y renlained 
in it about ten or fourteen days, at the expensp 
of the bishop, or their own; and were wholly 
employed, froln a very early to a very late hour 
of the day, in preaching and instructing the 
flock; in withdrawing them fron1 idleness anù 
irregularity, and exciting thenl to industry and 
piety, by every means that religion suggested to 
them. 
" If:'' says cardinal Maury *, "there remain 
" among us, any trace of the ancient and nervous 
" eloquence, which is nothing else than the first 
" cry of nature, imitated, or repeated by art, it 
" is in the tnissions among the villagers, that we 
" must seek for examples of it. There, \ve shall 
"find truly apostolical men, and real orators, 
"gifted with a strong and bold imagination, 
" acknowledging no other success than the con- 
" versions of repenting sinners; no other ap- 
"plause, than their tears. Occasionally they 
c' fail in taste, and descend into too familiar 
" details: 'I admit it, but they open a breach; 
" but they force their 'tvay; but they place them- 
" selves in the midst of conscience; but they 
"inflame the imagination; but they forcibly 
" strike the senses; but the multitude follows, 
"and listens to them, with enthusiasm, and 
" many of them have sublime passages. 
"The missionary orator, most reno\vned in 
"our days, was M. Bridaine. Highly gifted 
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"with popular eloquence, fun of animation, 
" abounding in figures and pathos, no one pos- 
"
essed in an equal degree, the rare talent of 
"co1111nanding an assembled multitude. The 
" organ of his voice was so powerful and happy, 
"as to render credible what ancient history 
" relates of tbe declamation of the ancients; he 
" n1ade himself as well heard in open air, to 
" an asselnbly of 10,000 persons, as if he spoke 
" nnder the vault of the most sonorous temple. 
" 111 all he said, there might be discovered 
" that natural eloquence, which originates from 
" genius; that bound of natural vigour, which 
" is superior to any imitation. His bold meta- 
U phors; his quick and vivid turns of thought 
"and expression, equally surprised, affected, 
"and delighted. His eloquence ,vas always 
" simple, but it was al,vays noble in its sim- 
"plicity.-With these endowments, he never 
"failed to raise and preserve the attention of 
" the people; they were never tired of listening 
" to him." 
In 1 7 5 I, he preached in the church of St. - 
Sulpice, at Paris. His renown had preceded 
hin1; and the temple \vas filled with the highest 
dignitaries of the church and state, decorated 
\vith the various insignia of their ranks and 
orders. The venerable man ascended the pulpit, 
cast a look of indignation and pity on his 
audience, remained in silence for some moments, 
and then began hi
 sern10n in these ,vords:- 
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(' In the presence of an aud ience of a kind so 
" new to me, it lnight, n1y brethren, be thought, 
"that I should not open my mouth, without 
 
"entreating your indulgence to a poor Inis- 
" sionary, ,vho does not possess anyone of the 
" talents, which you are pleased to require fronl 
" those, "vho address you on the salvation of 
" your souls. My feelings are very different.- 
"lVlay God forbid, that any minister of the 
" gospel shall ever think he owes an apology 
" for preaching gospel truths to you; for, who- 
" ever you a
e, you, like myself, are sinners, in 
" the judgment of God.-Till this day, I have 
" published the judgments of the most high in 
"straw-roofed temples: I have preached the 
H rigours of penance to an audience, most of 
" whom wanted bread. I have proclaimed, to 
" the simple inhabitants of the villages, the most 
" terrible truths of religion.-Unhappy man !- 
" what have I done 1--1 have affiicted the poor, 
" the best friends of my God. I have carried 
" consternation and wc,e into simple and hones't 
" bosoms, which I ought rather to have soothed 
" and comforted. - 
" But hère !-where my eyes fall on the great, 
" on the rich, on the oppressors of suffering hu- 
" manity, or on bold and hardened sinners; it is 
"here,-in the midst of these scandals,-that 
"I ought to make the holy word resound in all 
"its thunders, and place on one side of me, 
" death, that threatens you, and the great God, 
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" \vho is to judge us all. Trelnble before rne, 
" ye proud, disdainful men, \vho listen to me ! 

 " Tremble! for the abuse of favours of every 
"kind, which God has heaped on you! Think 
" on the certainty of death; the uncertainty of 
"its hour: how terrible it will be to you! 
" Think on final impenitence,-on the last judg- 
" ment,-on the small number of the elect, and 
" above all, think on eternity! These are the 
" subjects upon ,vhich I shall discourse to you, 
"and \vhich, \vith the feelings I have men- 
" tioned, I ought to unfold to you all in all their 
" terrors." 
" \Vho," exclaims the cardinal Maury, "does 
" not feel, both while he reads, and after he 
"has read such an exordium, how much this 
"eloquence of the" soul is beyond the cold 
"pretensions of the elegant Inen, with which 
" our pulpits are now filled? Ye orators, who 
" attend only to yonr own reputation, ack
o
 
" ledge here your master! Fall at the feet of 
" this apostolic man, and learn, from a missionary 
" priest, what is true eloquence *." 


... The aLbé Caron has published the Life 
ì 
1. Bridaine, 
and has inserted at the end of it a sermon preached by 
him in one of his missions. It is difficult to read it with- 
out being affected, or perceiving the impressions it would 
have, when delivered by the missionary"preacher, with 
his known voice and gesture. A person, who attended the 
mission performed by hirIl at llagnole, writes thus in a letter 
published at the end of the abbé's work, of the effect of one 
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Most, perhaps, of those ,vho reaù this pa

age, 
and others of a sin1Ïlar strain, \vill be inclined to 
join in the cardinal's exclan1ation.- But the in1i- 
tation of such passages is dangerous: the aspirant 
to pulpit eloquence n1ay be, much more safely, 
recommended to 'give his days and nights to the 
pages of Bourdaloue. 
It is not easy to find a rival to any of the 
three sacred orators, 'v hon1 ,ve have mentioned; 
but the English catholics certainly possess, in 
Doctor James Archer, one of uncommon merit. 
It has been his aim to satisfy reason, while he 
pleased, charmed and instructed her, to impress 
on the luind just notions of the mysteries and 
truths of the gospel, to dra\v practical lessons 
from them, and to she\v that the ,vays of virtue 
are the ,vays of pleasantness, and her patIls the 
paths of peace. No one has returned from any 
of his sermons, ,vithout impressions favourable 


of the sern10ns preached by Bridaine on that occasion.- 
" At the end of his sermon upon hell, he repeated thrice, 
" in a tone of voice, which feU like thunder on his au- 
" dience,-O ETERN ITY !-At the third repetition of it, the 
"auditors were so much affected, that they all remained 
" motionless. 
" Their grief for their sins was so profound, that, during the 
" three days which immediately followed the n1ission, all the 
" town remained in consternation and n10urnful silence. In 
(l the streets and public places, young and old were seen)_ 
" lifting their eyes and hand3 to heaven, and crving aloud, 
" ì\IERCY! 0 LORD! 
lERCY!' 
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to religion, or without SOllIe instruction, \vhich 
through life, probably in a few days, perhaps even 
in a few hours, it was useful for him to remem- 
ber. When we recollect that this is more than 
the fortieth year of Mr. Archer's predication; 
that he has preached oftener than fifty-two times 
in every year: and that in the present, his 
bearers hang on all he says ,vith the same avidity 
as they did in the first, we 11lust think it diffi- 
cult to name an individual to whose e]oquence 
religion has been lllore indebted. 
An excellent account of the pulpit eloquence 
of France is given in the Essai Silr l' Eloquence 
de la Cizaire, o..f Cardinal J1fallry, ,vhich we 
have already noticed. It was printed in 1810, 
in two volumes Svo. and entitled "Essai sur 
" I' Eloquence de la ClzaÏ1
e; P anégyriques, Eloges. 
" et Discollrs, par son E1JlÌnence lYIonseig'neuT Ie 
"Cardinal ]Jlalu:lJ, A1"clt-Evéque de .1JfontçfÙts- 
" cone et de Corneto, .J.l:lc17zbre de [' lnstitut I1Jz- 
" périal, 

c." It abounds. with curious and use- 
ful inforn1ation t and judicious criticisl11. But an 
Englishman, (however he may endure wh
t his 
,eminence says of the superiority of the French 
over the English in pulpit 
loquence), n1ust 
sß1ile at the following exclamation, which the 
cardinal archbishop addresses to the English 
nation, on the general merits of thei.. oratory: 
"Illustrious Islanders! I try to discover an 
" orator, a real orator, among your sacred minis- 
" ter
, your ,v'riters, your n1pmbers of parliamen! 
T 
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" of the highest t:elebrity. De it said, ,vith- 
'. out offence to your glory, I find no onc 
" among you \vorthy of that name." The in- 
trepidity of. this assertion is the more delightful, 
as, by the cardinal archbishop's own confession, 
he himself was 'v holly ignorant of the English 
language. 
The Reminiscent cannot refuse himself the 
pleasure of returning to Bourdaloue. 
When we recollect before \vhom he preached; 
that he had, for his auditors, the most luxurious 
court in Europe, and a monarch abandoned to 
ambition and pleasure, we shall find it impos- 
sible not to honour the preacher, for the dignified 
simplicity, with which he uniformly held up to 
his audience the severity of the gospel, and the 
. scandal of the cross. N o,v and then, and ever 
with a very bad grace, he makes an unmeaning 
compliment to the monarch. On these occasions, 
his genius appears to desert him; but he never 
disguises the morality of the gospel, or withholds 
its threats. In one of the sermons which he 
preached before the monarch, he described, with 
infinite eloquence, the horrors of an adulterous 
life, its abolnination in the eye of God, its scandal 
to man, and the public and private evils which 
attend it: but he managed his discourse ,vith so 
much address, that he kept the king from suspect- 
ing, that the thunder of the preacher ,vas ulti- 
mately to fall upon hiln.-In general, Bourda- 
loue
 spoke in a level tone of voice, and with 
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his eyes ahnost shut. On this occasion, having 
wound up the attention of the 1110narch and the 
audience to the highest pitch, he paused. The 
audience expected something terrible, and seemed 
to fear the next word.- The pause continued for 
some time; at length, the preacher, fixing his 
eyes directly on his royal hearer, and in a tone 
of voice equally expressive of horror and con- 
cern, said, in the ,vords of the prophet, " Thou 
" art the rnan!" then, leaving these ,vords to their 
effect, he concluded ,vith a mild and general 
prayer to heaven for the conversion of all sinners. 
A miserable courtier observed, in a whisper, to 
the monarch, that the boldness of the preacher 
exceeded all bounds, and should be checked. 
" No sir," replied the monarch, "the preacher 
" has done his duty, let us do ours." When the 

ervice was concluded, the monarch walked 
slowly from the church, and ordered Bourdaloue 
into his presence. He remarked to him, his 
general protection of religion, the kindness which 
he had ever shown to the Society of Jesus, his 
particular attention to Bourdaloue and his friends. 
He then reproached him with the strong lan- 
guage of the sermon; and asked hinI, ,,,hat could 
be his n10tive for insulting hiln, thus publicly, 
before his subjects? Bourdaloue fell on his knees: 
" God," he assured the 1l10narch, " ,vas his \vit- 
"ness, that it ,vas not his wish to insult his 
" l11ajesty; but I am a Ininister of God," said 
Bourdaloue, " and n1u
t not disguise his truths. 
" "That I 
aid in my sern10n i
 my 1110rning and 
T 2 


. 
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q evening prayer :--l\Iay God, in his infinite 
"nlf'rcy, grant me to see the òay, ,vhcn the 
" greatest of kings shall be the holiest."- The 
nlonarch ,vas affected, and silently dislnisscd 
the preacher: but, frol11 this tillie, the court 
began to ob
ervè that change, ,vhich after\vards, 
and at no dist
:n1t pel-ìod, led l
e,vis to a life of 
regularity and virtue. 
Nothing is lllorc affecting than the prayer, ,vitlI 
\vhich Massillon closed the last sern10n, ,vhich 
he l11ade to Lewis X v. during his n1Ïnorit.y : - 
" Great God! the giver of good kings! of 
,t: that greatest blessing, \vhich you can besto\v 
" on nations! 
" You still hold in your hands the august child 
" ,,,honI you have destined for our monarch.- 

, j lis age, his innocence, 
.tillleave him the ,york 
,. of your Inercies.-Great God! as yetj-there 
" is tÎlne !-Forlll him for the happiness of the 

'nation, to ,vholn you have reserved hin1!- 

, r"Iake hin1 a king after your o\vn heart! l\1ake 
"hÜn, Û Goù! the father of your people; the 
"protector of your church; the model of the 
"n1orals of his subjects; the pacifier, rather 
"than the conqueror of nations; the arbiter, 
" rather than the terror of his neighbours. 1\lay 
" all Europe be 1110re envious of our happiness, 

, and delighted ,vith our virtues, than jealous of 
" our conquests and our victories !" 
Lessons of nlOl'C pure ur Inore useful fi10rality, 
,v ere neyer ofrere
l fr0l11 the pulpit to anyulonarch, 
than those '\v hich these scnnons of Massilloll 


. 
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exlllbit. SUfrounùed as the n10narch \vas, by 
all the blandishments of a court, they must yet 
have produced some effect on hilS infant n1Ïnd; 
and instilled into it SaIne invaluable principles of 
duty and religion: - U nfùrtullatel y, the tenl pters 
\yerc on the watch, allù the lessons of .lVlassillon 
've}
e soon forgotten. \ 


T3 
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 / 
BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF F.ENELON. 


'VITII the nalne of FénéloJl the most pleasing 
ideas are associated. To singular elevation, both 
of genius and sentiment, he united extreme 
modesty and simplicity. Unconquerably firm in 
aU that he considered a duty, he_ displayed, both 
on great and ordinary occasions, a meekness 
vvhich nothing could discon1pose.-In the n1idst 
of a voluptuous court he practised the virtues 
of an anchorite: èqually hUll1ble and elegant, 
severe to hin1self and indulgent to others, a 
Inysterious holiness hangs on his character, and 
attracts our veneration; \v hile his misfortunes 
shed over him a tinge of distress, which excites 
our tenderest sympathy. 
" In one of his charitable walks," says cardinal 
Maury, "Fénélon met a peasant, still young, 
" but plunged in the deepest afHiction. He had 
" recently lost a CO""', the only support of his 
" indigent family. Fénélon attempted to corn- 
" fort him, and, by giving him money to buy 
"another, alleviated his sorro'\v; still, he had 
"lost his own cow, and the tear continued 
" to falL Pursuing his journey, Fénélon found 
" the very cow, which was the object of so llluch 
" affiiction; and, like the good s11epherd, he 
" hilnself drove it back before him, in a dark 
"night, to the young luau's cottage. This," 

ays the cardinal .L\1aury, " is perhaps the finest 
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" trait in Fénélon's life: \voe be to those, ,vho 
" read it without being affected. The virtues 
" of Fénélon," continues the cardinal, give his 
" history something of the nature of romance; 
"but his name will never die. The Flelu- 
" nlÏnders bless his memory, and call hilU the 
" good archbishop." 
In all French literature, there is nothing finer 
than the writings of Bossuet and Fénéloñ, in the 
course of their controversy; particularly the 
" Re
atioJl dll QuiétisJJle" of the former, and the 
" Archbislzo}/s Reply." But they are little read: 
a lesson to authors never to waste their talents 
on transient topics. 
In this sketch of the life of Fénélon, much is 
necessarily said on quietism. As quietism is 
an abuse of what is called, by ron1an-catholic 
spiritualists, lllystical theology, and \vithout SOlne 
notion of mystical theology, the nature of the 
errors of the quietists cannot be understood, the 
Reminiscent attempted to give a succinct view 
of it, in that publication. It has since appeared 
in the Retrospective Review. 
In considering the nature and operations of 
the intellectual po\vers, the Rcminiscent has 
sometimes thought that the reciprocal action of 
the soul on the in1agination, and of the imgina- 
tion on the soul, ,vithout the intervention of the 
senses, has not been sufficiently considered; and 
that a philosophical perusal of some of the Inost 
elninent n1ystics would lead to useful observa- 
tions on thi
 very curious subject. 
T4 
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XXVI. 


13IOlrRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OJ: l'Hl:. AllDOT Db 
RANC.E- ST. .. VINCENT OF PAUL-- HENRI 


\ 
:MARIE DE BOUDOX-AND TIIO
lAS A KE
IPIS. 


1. IN the Abbot de Rancé, the reader will find 
an account of a holy monk, \vl1o revived in the 
laUer ages, the spirit, the devotion, and the prac- 
tice of monastic discipline, \vhen it was in its 
perfection and full vigour. 
I t has been frequently asserted, that the con- 
version of the abbot de Rancé ,vas òwing to the 
following romantic circumstance: A lady, it is 
said, of high rank, and great personal charms, 
attracted his afTection: arriving at her house, 
late at night, he ran np a stair-case, which led to 
a 1'00111, in which sh(\ and her father usually sate 
at that hour: after tapping at the door, and 
hearing no reply, he softly opened it, and beheld 
her corpse. This supposed adventure bas fre- 
quently 
" Pointed a moral and adorned a tale." 
JOHNSON.S I T anity of }lU11WIt lVisnc.5. 


But the Reminiscent helieve& be has shown, in 
his biographical account of the abbot, that there 
is great reason to suspect its truth. 
Vic,ving the extreme austerities of the monks 
of La Trappe, one l11ight conclude that tlJ.ey \vere 
thf' most mi:.er
blc of human heings; but all who 
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visited and dispassionately observed theln
 agreed, 
that their ouhvard appearance led to a very differ- 
ent conclusion. It exhibited their habits of mor- 
tification and penance; but all had a look of serene 
piety and contentment, which charmed every be- 
holder, and excited their veneration and love: 
those, who examined them most critically, were 
most sensible of their happiness. 
ll. The readers of the life of St. Vincent of 
Paul, will probably agree with the Reminiscent 
in doubting, whether, at the day of general re- 
tribution, when every child of Adam will have 
to. account for his works, even one will appear 
with more numerous deeds of heroic and useful 
chari ty. . 


;J The accuracy of this strong assertion has been thought 
questionable; the Ren1iniscent believes that all, who peruse 
his biographical account of St. Vincent's life, will be con- 
vinced of its perfect accuracy. -His great amelioration of the 
condition, both spiritual and temporal, of the French galley- 
slaves,-which led at no distant period to the total extirpa- 
tion of that cruel infliction,-was perhaps, tilll\Ir. Wilber- 
force.s exertions for the abolition of the slave trade, the 
greatest victory ever obtained in the cause of humanity,-but 
it was one only of a multitude of heroic deeds of charity, by 
which 81. Vincent endeared himself to God and man. 
'Vhile the Reminiscent is on this subject, he cannot refuse 
himself the pleasure of noticing a class of persons, the number 
of whOln, even in this wicked town, as it is called, he ia 
authorized by his own experience and observati0n, to pro.. 
nounce considerably greater than is generally thought,- 
humble and unpretending individuals, whose earliest and latest 
thought is,-what, according to the gospel, should be the great - 
end and ainl of us all,-to increase in oUlselves and others, the 
Jove of God and our neighbour; who beconle beggars for the 
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3. The life of Hellri ..l
larie de Rout/on, sho'v
 
a pious priest, at once contemplative and active, 
and humbly exerting, "rithin the IÏ1nits of a single 
diocese, the lnost edifying acts of clerical duty. 
These distin&,uished characters adorned the 
church of France during the period ,ve have 
n1entioned. 
4. But the great ornament of the church of 
France was her curés. 
It may be truly said, that the French curé:)(. 
was truly the father of his flock. There was 


poor; who enter into all their wants; are unceasingly elnployed 
in religious or charitable institutions for their welfare; who take 
on then1selves the most irksome details, and unnoticed, and 
almost unseen, are their real support.-In the great day of 
retribution, nothing of this will be forgotten by Hinl, who will 
then remember even a cup of cold water, given in His Halne. In 
the mean time, they n1eet with nothing but coldness, repulse, 
opposition and contumely. "Poor, suffering martyrs!" Bos- 
suet exclainls, "persist in suffering this lowly martyrdom, 
" without murmuring; and sincerely loving those who Inake 
"you suffer. This was ('ne of the distinctive nlarks of 
" Jesus Chrigt; and you have the honour of bearing it. For 
" whom I am writing this, I know not; I have none partieu- 
" larly in view, but I know there are n1any such.-Dear to 
" them indeed should be their hmniliations, whatever they 
4t are, and whatever occasions them." 
· It is to be observed that the word " curé," which is 
always translated, in our language, by the word " curate," had 
not in France the meaning which the word" curate," bears in 
England. It rather corresponded with the word" rector," as 
it dénoted the actual incumbent of the parsonage, not as it 
does with U
, a person appointed bJ lbc rector to discharge 
his ecc-1esia:5tical functions, 
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not \vithin his parish, a subject of joy, or dlstrc8
, 
in \vhich he did not feelingly participate. 


" Le pauvre l'allait voir, et révénait heureux." 
VOLT. Henriac/c. 
Generally speaking, his income ,vas small. 
If it fell short of what the French law termed 
the }Jortioll congl"ue, about 18l. a year of our 
money,-but, taking into calculation the rela- 
tive value of specie, and the relative price of 
provisions, about 60 l. a year of it, in its pre- 
sent worth,-the state made good the deficiency. 
It is evident, that, with such an income, the curé 
could spare little. Whatever it was, he gave it 
cheerfully, thriftily and wisely: and the sooth- 
ing word, the compa
sionate look, or the active 
exertion to serve, was never wanting. In the 
house of mourning, the curé was always seen: 
the greatest comfort of the aged, was to perceive 
him enter their door. The young never enjoyed 
their mirth or pastime so much, as when they 
saw him stand near them and smile. But the 
curé never forgot that he was a minister of God : 
The discharge of his functions, particularly of 
his sacred ministry, at the altar, was at once the 
pride and the happiness of his life. There 
scarcely was a curé, who did not thoroughly 
instruct the children of his parish in their cate- 
chism, and his whole flock in their duties; nor 
one, who did not officiate on every Sunday and 
holiday at the morning and evening service, or 
who did 110t regularly attend his poor parishioners 
through their illnesses, and prepare them, in their 
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last Inolnents
 for their passage into eternity Þ 
The last act of the curé's life ,vas to cOlnmcnd 
his flock to God and to beg his blessing on them. 
In every part of France, the peasant spoke of 
him as his best riend; "Notre bon curé," was 
his universal appellation. This is not an ex- 
aggerated picture of those venerable Inen: their 
merit was at once so transcendant, and so univer- 
sally recognized, as to defy calumny. On every 
other rank of men, the philosophers and witlings 
of France exhausted abuse and ridicule; but 
they left untouched the ,vorthy and edifying 
curé.- Voltaire hin1self, in more passages than 
one of his works, pays due homage to their useful 
and unpretending virtue. 
In his Essay on the Eloquence of the Pulpit, 
cardinal Maury mentions, that, when he was 
collecting materials for it, he found that the 
abbé de Radonvilliers had a general reputation 
of being uncommonly charitable; but that he 
could discover no particular instances of his 
charity, till it occurreù to him to apply to the 
curé of the parish of 
t. Roche, with whom the 
, 
abbé was known to be intimate. From him thp 
cardinal learned, that the abbé regularly gave 
one-fourth of his ecclesiastical revenue to the 
poor of the places in which it arose: that, during 
the last thirty-three years of his life, he sent one 
hundred guineas Inonthly to the 'poor of the 
parish of St. Roche, and also had a "reek] y 
account of charity with the curé, for uncommon 
objects of relief; an application for ". horn, the 
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CUl'é declared, he had neyer known the abLé to 
rej
('t. Thc abbé's own expenses \vere lin1iteù 
to one-fourth of his incoß1e. 'Vhat filled the 
Ineasure, and sanctified the lncrit of his great 
charities, is, that they were concealed, and only 
known to God and the very few persons ,vho 
were concerned in their distribution. 
All the furniture of a late curé de 81. Sulpice, 
\vho had the richest curacy in France, consisted 
of a bed, a table, and a few chairs. Cardinal 
Maury relates, that when the curé de St. Roche 
refused to take the oath of adherence to the civil 
constitution of the clergy, he convened a 111eet- 
ing of some of the principal parishioners to verify 
his accounts,-and that the celebrated M. Bailly, 
the n1ayor of Paris, attended the meeting. The 
curé produced his accounts; it appeared by 
then1, that the charitable subscriptions of thc:a 
preceding year, all \vhich ,vere purely voluntary, 
alllounted to 130,000 French livres; and for 
every farthing of it the curé accounted most 
satisfactoril y. All these charities \vere abso- 
lutely private; and, if the circumstance, which 
has been n1entioned, had not brought them into 
notice, \vould have remained unknown. 
4. rrhe Ren1inisccnt's admiration of the cele- 
brated " [nzitation of CIL rist, "-(he wishes he 
could add, his practice of its rules),-induced 
hÜn to C0l11n1it to paper, frol11 the best materials 
he could find, the life of Tholllfl8 å Kenzpis, its 
reputed and lnost probable author. His clain1 
to it is, however, problelnatical, anù has given 
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rise to 1110re ......tlwJLO-nt hundred anù fifty publi- 
cations. The controversy has been recently re- 
vived in France, and carried on with great 
learning and spirit. The highest encolnÎunl 
which any book has yet received, was pro- 
nounced on this )ittle ,vork by Fontenelle:X:,- 
" C'est Ie livre Ie plus beau qui soit sorti de la 
U main d'un homme, puisque l'evangile n"en vient 
"pas." "It is," says Leibniz, " one of the most 
" excellent treatises that have been con1posed.- 
" Happy is he, ,vho puts its contents into prac- 
" tice, and is not satisfied with merely admiring 
" them!" 
The translation of the Imitation by We
'ley or 
Paine, is greatly to be preferred to Stanhope's: 
that of the late Dr. Clzalloner is, or should be, 
in the hands of every roman-catholic. A very 
learned and cUI"ious treatise on the Imitation, and 
the French translations of it, was published at 
Paris, in the year 1812, intitled, Dissertation SU1" 
soi.l'ante Traductions Fraufaises de l'Inzit.ation 
de Jesus-Christ, dediée à sa 
Iqjesté l'hnpera- 
trice ct Reine. Par Allt. AleL
\ Barbier, Biblio- 
tlzécaire de lJ'a l1Iajesté l' EJllperellr et Roi, et de 
SOil Conseil d'Etat. Sllivie de consideratiolls SU1" 
In question relative a l'auteur de l'lnÛtatioJl. 


Eloge de Corneille 
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XXVII. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE REVEREND 
ALBAN BUTLER. 


I T remains for the Reminiscent to Inention 
his life of the Rev. ]fIr. Alban Butler, and to say 
with Tacitus*, "Hie liber 'J7zelnoriæ ]Jatrui JJzei 
"destinatus, aut laudatus erit aut eL
')e'llSatlls." 
Mr. Alban Bútler's Lives of the 5'aints, though a 
voluminous work,-(12 vols. 8vo.)-has under- 
gone numerous editions: two different transla- 
tions of it into the French language have been 
published; it has also been translated into Spanish, 
and the Reminiscent believes, into the J talian 
languages. Several abridgements of it have been 
published. The only objection made to it is, 
its alleged admission of too many miracl es and 
visions.-To those, who deny the existence of 
miracles, we do not now address ourselves,- 
all other ehl"istians may be confidently asked, on 
what principle they admit the evidence for the 
miracles of the three first centuries, and reject 
the miracles of the subsequent ages? Why they 
deny to St. Austin, St. Gregory, the venerable 
Bede or 81. Bernard, the confidence which they 
place in Justin, 8t. Irenæus, Theodoret or 
Eusebius? 


* In vitâ Agricolæ. 




8
 


The style of the "Lives of the Saints" is ex- 
cellent; it partakes more of that of the writers of 
the seventeenth century, than that of the Inodern 
style of writing; Mr. Gibbon mentioned it to the 
Reu1iniscent in warm terms of conllnendation, 
and ,vas astonished when he heard, ho\v n1uch 
of the life of Mr. Alban Butler had been spent 
abroaJ. Speaking of the" Lives of the Saints," 
he calls it " a ,york of lucrit, the sense and learn- 
" ing belong to the author, his prejudices are 
" those of his profession.
' l\S it is known what 
prejudice n1eans in Mr. Gibbon's vocabulary, 
Mr. Alban Butlpr
s relatives accept the character. 


r 
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XXVIII. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE CHA
C
LLOR 
L'HÔprfAL:-AXD OF THE CHANCELLOR 
, 
D AG U ESSEA U,-"rITH .A SHOnT HISTORICA L 
NOTICE OF THE lHISSISSIPPI SCHEl\IE. 


XXVIII. I. 


TIle CI,ancellol' L' H6pital. 


THIS venerable n1agistrate, elegant scholar 
and excellent man, þas been always considered 
in France, as one of the greatest personages, 
whom the nation has produced. On the Re- 
miniscent's intimating to the late sir Samuel 
Ron1illy, that he ,vas in want of a literary hobby, 
-(the horse, the Englishman's friend, has never 
en1ployed much of his time),-for his amusement 
in the long vacation, which was just opening to 
them, that en1inent and amiable person reconl- 
n1ended the life of l'Hðpital to his attention, 
and furnished him with some materials for its 
composition. I t is gratifying to the Reminiscent 
to recollect that, '\vhen he presented the result 
of his labours to sir Samuel, it received the 
honour of his approbation. 
It is observable dlat, in the literature of France, 
panegyrics and funeral orations fill a consider- 
able space: those, who are most disposed to 
contest her clailu to universal pre-eminence in 
u 
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the belles leth
es, acknowledge that, in these 
branches of eloquence, she has considerably ex- 
celled all her literary rivals. Few works of taste 
or genius are mor
 adn1ired than the funeral 
orations of BOSSllct: those of Ftéchier are of an 
inferior cast; but," after its twentieth perusal, his 
oration on the death of Turenne will again be 
perused \vith pleasure. The élðges of distin- 
guished acaden1icians, by Fonténelte and d' Ale1Jl- 
bert do not aspire to eloquence; they profess no 
more than to give a short view of the lives of 
the authors whom they celebrate, a very sum- 
mary account of their principal works, and a 
slight mention of the events in the literary world, 
\vith \vhich, in sonle luanneI' or other, they were 
connected. The former are reproached for too 
frequent prettiness; the latter, for a general 
tameness of manner; but both occasionally 
abound in touches of great delicacy, and are so 
agreeably '\vritten, that we doubt whether any 
l'eader has perused a single élôge composed by 
either, ,vithout lamenting its brevity. 
'Vith these works, however, our praise of 
French panegyric must close. About the middle 
of the last century a new field was opened to it, 
by the prizes, vvhich the acaden1Y then began to 
hold out to those, who should produce the best 
panegyric of the hero,-(for they were never 
less than literary heroes),-whom the acaden1Y 
assigned for the theme of praise. This set all 
the ,vits of Frànce at work: but the result was 
not very favourable to their reputation. The 
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number of these encomiastic perforn1ances, ,vhich 
obtained the approbation of the public, is yery 
small; if any are now read, they are the élôges 
composed by AI. ThoJnqs. The notes, with 
\vhich he has accompanied them, are interesting; 
and, if his incessant attenlpts, in the text, at the 
sublime, generally fail, they also sometimes suc- 
ceed. Thus, in his élôge of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, he mentions the celern'ated expression 
of the emperor Titus,-" I have lost a day; for 
" during this day, I have done good to none." 
-" What dost thou say 1" exclaims the orator, 
-" The day, in which those ,vords ,vere pro- 
" nounced' was not lost; on no day wast thou 
" so great, or so useful to the world, as when 
" thou gayest that eternal lesson to kings. "--- In 
this passagé there is both sense and grandeur; 
but in the ,vritings of its author such passages 
are not often found. 
The magistrate, ,vhose life is the subject of the 
present article, was proposed by the French 
Academy in the year 1777, for the subject of an 
élðge. jJf. Guibert and l'abbé RénlÏ contended 
for the prize. It ,vas adjudged to the latter; but 
he hfld the good sense not to print his work. 
M. Guibert ,vas less prudent; his performance 
appeared in print soon after the prize was as- 
signed; but, though it was evidently the pro- 
duction of a scholar of Voltaire, both Voltaire 
and la Harpe, his echo, expressed their con- 
tempt of it. The celebrated Condor
et after- 
wards entered the lists, but with equal ,vant 
U 2 
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of success. In 1 gOj, J.1/. Bernardi published 
his "Essaî sur La Vie, les Escrits, et les Loi,1:' de 
"JJIiclzel de l' Hôpital, Chanceljer de France," 
in one volume octavo. It is written with taste 
and judgment; and places the magistrate:; both 
in an amiable and a respectable point of view; 
but it relates more to his private and literary life, 
than his public character. Of this, a very good 
account had been gi ven in the" Vie du Chancelier 
" I'HðpitaL," published by an anonymous French 
,vriter, in 1764. Many interesting particulars 
of I'Hôpital are to be found in Brantolne; Bayle 
has assigned to hirn an article in his dictionary. 
-From these publications, the Reminiscent 
composed the biographical essay which is the 
subject of the present notice. 
From the tin1e of 1 'Hôpital's elevation to the 
office of chancellor tin the moment when the 
seals ,vere taken from him, he laboured inces- 
santly in the glorious cause of religious liberty. 
As it usually happened, he offended the zealots 
of each party; but he persevered: and, though 
he met with great opposition, his efforts were 
not wholly without success. Through his in- 
fluence, many edicts were procured which pi-o.. 
tected the lives and fortunes of protestants, and 
ensured to them, under certain restrictions, the 
free exercise of their religion. On one occa- 
sion, when it was agitated in council, whether 
war should be declared against the Huguenots, 
tlnd l'Hôpital spoke against it with much elo- 
qùence, " It does not," the connêtable de Mont- 
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morençy said to. him, "beconle you, gentlemen 
" of the long robe, to give your opinions on 
" matters of \var."-" It is true," replied I'Hô- 
pital, "that ,ve are ignorant of the art of war; 
" yet we may know when it is \vise or prudent 
" to declare it." 
The salutary edicts, ,vhich, during the wars 
of religion in France, were occasionally passed 
in favour of the Huguenots, \vere principally 
owing to the influence of IOHôpital. The last of 
these edicts was completely liberal: and such 
were its salutary effects, that the political ad- 
venturers among the leaders of the calvinists 
could not conceal the vexation which it gave 
them. "This single stroke of a pen," they said, 
" is the ruin of more of our churches, than armies 
" \vould have destroyed in ten years." 
This was immediately seen: the insurgents 
returned to their duty, and catholics and pro- 
testants vied in demonstrations of loyalty to their 
royal master, and in zeal for his service. The 
English having taken the town of Hâvre, the 
king and queen-n10ther proceeded in person to 
retake it, and were received by the army who 
besieged it, with acclamations of joy. On one 
occasion, the chancellor remarked to them the 
ardour and bravery of the troops in mounting a 
breach :-" 'Vhich of then1," he asked the mo- 
narch, "are your catholic, which, your pro- 
" testant subjects? \Vhich, among the troops 
" \vhom you behold, are your brave
t 
oldiers, 
U3 
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" your best iervants? All are equally brave and 
"good. This is the effect of the edict, so much 
"blamed by some! See how it re-unites the 
"roya
 rami I y! restores to us our brothers, our 
" relatjons and friends! It leads us out, hand 
"in hand, against our common enemy; and 
"makes him feel how respectable \ve are for 
"virtue and power, when united among our- 
U selves." 
L'Hôpital generally spent his vacations in the 
country: he there banished the cares of magis- 
tracy from his thoughts, and strove, by harmless 
relaxation, to enable himself, on the return of 
the season of business, to resume the exercise 
of his functions with fresh vigour. " But," 
says he, "there is nothing frivolous in Iny 
" amusements: sometimes Xenophon is the C01l1- 
"panion of my walks: sometimes the divine 
" Plato regales me \vith the discourses of So- 
"crates. History and poetry have their turns: 
" but my chief delight is in the sacred writings: 
" what comfort, \vhat holy calm, does the n1e- 
" ditation of theln confer !" 


XXVIII. 2. 


The Chancel/ol' d' Aguesseau. 


AFTER an interval of ] 50 years, l'Hôpital 
had a successor in his high office of chancellor, 
w hose character is so truly amiable and respect- 
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able, that we believe our readers will not be 
displeased at having a short vie\v of it presented 
to them in -the present pages. 
Henry Francis d'Aguesseau, afterwards chan- 
cellor of France, was born in 1668. His father, 
Henry d' Aguesseau, was councillor of state and 
intendant of the province of Limousin. In that 
in1portant and delicate situation, he gave equal 
satisfaction to the monarch and the people. He 
disapproved of the revocation of the edict of 
N antes; and, that he Inight not '\vitness the 
scenes of vexation and n1isery, to ,vhich it gave 
rise, resigned his office, and buried himself in 
solitude. Fron1 this time, he dedicated himself 
to the education of his son. The future chan- 
cellor was ardent and indefatigable in the acqui- 
sition of kno,vledge; he ,vas complete Inaster 
of his own language, and of the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Italian, Spanish and English languages; 
to him, as to our countryman sir 'Villiam Jones, 
the acquisition of a language was so easy, that, 
to use the chancellor's own "vords, it served him 
for a pastime. Through life, he was fond of 
poetry : the society of Boileau and Raçine was 
his greatest relaxation. 
At the age of twenty-one years, he was ap- 
pointed, with the universal approbation of the 
public, to the charge of' king's advocate at the 
châtelet, and, after a few months, to the charge of 
king's advocate in the parliament. His first exer- 
tions were so brilliant, that the celebrated Denis 
Talôn, then president à Mortière, declared, " he 
u 4 
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" \vould be satisfied with ending as that young 
" man began." At the end of ten years he was 
advanced to the higher office of king's attorney... 
general in the parliament. He filled its duties 
with unblen1ished honour, and a marked supe- 
riority of talent. By his means, great reforma- 
tion of the hospitals was introduced, legal pro- 
cess was amended, and the criminal code re- 
formed. During the long wars and famines, 
with which the latter years of the reign of Louis 
the fourteenth were visited, he exerted himself 
to find food and employment for the poor, and 
to lessen the frauds and expenees in the collec- 
tion of the taxes. This brought him into frequent 
habits of intercourse with the monarch; and, 
from this time he was consulted on all difficult 
points in the internal administration of the king- 
dom, and on all important state papers. On one 
occasion, he opposed a favourite measure of the 
court, and it was supposed that he would be dis- 
graced; he was summoned to VersaiHes by an 
angry message,-" Go,"-his wife said to him, 
-" and while you arc before the king, forget 
"your wife, forget your children, lose every 
"thing but your honour." In 1 i I 7, he ,vas 
appointed by the duke of Orleans, the regent, to 
the office of chancellor; but, for opposing La,v"8 
famous Mississippi scheme, the seals were taken 
from him in the following year. The bubble 
quickly burst, and government became so em- 
barrassed, and fell into such odium, that, with 
a view to soothe the irritation of the public lnind 
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d'Aguesseau was recalled, and the seals restored 
to him. A memorable consultation then took , 
place: it was debated in council, whether the 
state should pay the national creditors as far as 
its resources extended, or retain them and declare 
itself bankrupt: most of the royal advisers in- 
clined to the latter operation; but the chancellor 
contended strenuously for the former; he ob. 
served, that what ,vas dishonourable, never proved 
expedient; and finally brought over the council 
to his opinion. But the favour of the chan- 
cellor at the corrupt court of the regent could 
not be long :-he was disgraced within the year 
after his return, and ordered to remain at his 
estate at Frêsnes. He then gave his attention 
to general jurisprudence, and the branches of 
legislation immediately connected \vith it. He 
was recalled in 1727, and allowed to discharge 
his office,-but the seals were not restored to 
him till after a period of ten years; and he never 
regained the favour of the court, so that his 
recall ,vas considered as a necessary sacrifice 
which the court unwillingly made to public 
opinion. He projected several legal reforms 
equally important and salutary, and conceived 
the noble design of rendering the administration 
of justice 
'ratuitolls throughout the kingdom. 
This may be thought visionary; but the papers 
containing an outline of the chancellor's plan 
having been preserved by his son, the execution 
of it was seriously thought of by the ministry 

vhich 
ucceeded the duke de Choiseuil. 
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fhough the reforms and improvements pro- 
posed by the chanceHor, did not take place to 
their full extent, many, were partially effected. 
Before they were proposed in council, they were 
deliberately discussed by the chancellor, by 
several magistrates, and by SOlne other distin- 
guished personages: then, they were laid before 
the council, with a memorial, succinctly stating 
the nature of the proposed regulations, the ll1is- 
chiefs which they were intended to remedy, and 
the good which they were intended to produce; 
- new deliberations took place, and after these, 
they were promulgated. Thus were fran1ed the 
Ordonnances in the reign of Louis the fifteenth, 
-on marine affairs, on donations, on wills, on 
substitutions or entails, on frauds, on appeals, 
for regulat
ng the processes of the courts, for 
consolidating different courts of justice, and for 
settling the objects of their jurisdiction. When 
any of these ordonnances were published, the 
chancellor generally procured some judicial 
writer of acknowledged ability, to publish a suc- 
cinct and perspicuous commentary upon it, in 
order to explain to the public, and particularly 
to legal practitioners, its practical effects. All 
the ordonnances which we have mentioned, were 
received in France with universal applause, and 
attended with the most beneficial results. The 
fÌrst,-or the OrdoJlnance sur III lJIarine, has 
been the most kno\vn out of that kingdom. The 
wisdoln of its provisions, and the precision with 
which they are expressed, were frequently men- 
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tioned by the late Mr. serjeant Hill, in terms of 
the highest praise. 
\tVe have noticed the chancellor's attachment 
to polite literature. This ,vas his ornament in 
prosperity, his refuge in adverse fortune, the 
soother of his mind in the vexations and weari.. 
someness of professional and official duty, and 
the restoration of its energies after fatigue, to new 
freshness and elasticity. It is mentioned by all 
his biographers, that, froln his earliest youth to 
the close of his life, he never let a day pass with- 
out reading a portion of the scriptures: a large 
part of his voluminous writings is dedicated to 
sacred subjects. One of the greatest objects 
of his life was to give his children a good educa- 
tion, by hnpressing indelibly on their minds, the 
true principles of religon, virtue, and honour. 
In his eightieth year, finding himself unequal 
to the discharge of his office, he tendered his 
resignation of it to the king: the monarch un- 
willingly accepted it,-continued to him all its 
honours, and settled on him for his life, a yearly 
pension of one hundred thousand livres,-about 
4,800l. of English n10ney, but nearly double the 
amount of that sum, if we consider the relative 
value of nloney, and relative prices of vendible 
commodities in the two kingdoms, at that tin1e 
and the present. 
He died in 1751 :-By his own desire he was 
buried in the church-yard of his parish, under 
a simple cross. Lewis the fifteenth caused a 
magnificent monument, in the form of an obelisk, 
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to be erected to his memory, near to the place 
in which he was buried. It was destroyed at 
the beginning of the French revolution; it has 
since been restored at the public expense: and 
in 1810, statues of both the illustrious characters, 
to which this article is assigned,-l'Hôpital and 
d'Aguesseau,-were pla.ced in parallel positions 
before the peristyle of the legislative palace. 
The works of d'Aguesseau have been published 
in thirteen volumes, quarto. The first volume, 
which contains his instructions to his son for the 
study of the law, and the last, ,vhich contains 
his life of his father, and some curious memoirs 
respecting the religious feuds by "vhich France 
was distracted, towards the end of the reign of 
Lewis the fourteenth, will be found by an Englisþ 
reader to be the most interesting. His" Disser-" 
" tation Oil lIIistakes of La'lv," and " AYeleetio1ls 
"froln his LeÆ'al ArÆ'Ulllents," have been trans- 
lated and pub1ished by Mr. Evans *; and may- 
be read by English lawyers with pleasure, and 
not without profit, if their professional studies 
lead them to any of the subjects vvhich the 
chancellor discusses. 
The only fault ilnputed to d'Aguesseau ,vas 
dilatoriness of decision: we should hear his own 
apology. The general feeling of the public on this 
head, was once respectfully communicated to him 
by his son :-" l\iy child," said the chancellor, 


· In the second volmne of his translation of Pothier's 
celebrated "Treatise on the ria w of Obligations and Con- 
't tracts.'
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It \vhen you shall have read ,vhat I have read, 
" seen what I have seen, and heard what I have 
" heard, you will feel, that if: on any subject you 
" know much, there may be also much that you 
"do not know; and that something even of 
" \vhat you kno\v, may not, at the moment be 
" in your recollection :- Y ou ,vill then too, be 
" sensible of the mischievous and often ruinous 
"consequences of even a small prror in a deci- 
" sion; and conscience, I trust, ,vill then make 
"you as doubtful, as timid, and consequen tly 
" as dilatory, as I am accused of being." 


XXVIII. 3. 


The lrlississippi Scheme oj Law. 


WE have noticed the opposition of d'...4.gues.. 
seau to Law's Missi
sippi project: A summary 
mention in this place of its rise and fall may not 
be unacceptable to our readers. 
In May ] 716, a bank ,vas established in 
favour of the celebrated John Law, of Lauriston, 
in North Britain: it consisted of twelve hundred 
shares of 5,000 livres. In January 1 718, the 
Regent reimbursed the proprietors, and took the 
bank into the hands of the crown: it then received 
the name of the Royal Bank: it was placed 
under the direction of Law. It prospered, and 
produced a general taste, in France, particularly 
in the capital, for paper money. Speculating 
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upon this, Law formed a scheme for establishing 
a great cOJJ1mercial company: all the privileges 
possessions and effects of the foreign trading 
companies were to be transferred to it; the re- 
venue of the cro\vn was to be vested in it; the 
.. 
royal bank was to be attached to it; the wllole 
province of Louisiana was to be granted to it; 
the name of " The Conzpany of tILe West," was 
to be given it; and La\v was to govern it. 
The Regent acquiesced in the plan, established 
the COlnpany, and conferred on it all that Law 
solicited. Froll1 the river Mississippi, on which 
the province of Louisiana lies, the proçect ob- 
tained the appellation of " The lJIississippi 
" schc1Jze." By subsequent patents, the Regent 
granted to the con1pany the right of exclusive 
trade to China, and every part of the East Indies: 
this gave it the name of "The C01JzpallY of tIle 
" Indies." 
It was held out to the public that these enor- 
mous possessions and po\ver would enable the 
cOßlpany to achieve speculations in commerce, 
which would rapidly bring the whole wealth of 
the world into its hands, and entitle the share- 
holders to dividends, far exceeding the greatest 
gains of the most successful adventurer in those 
or former times. The company actually an- 
nounced a dividend of two hundred per cent. 
The delusion became general, and rose to such 
a height that, in September 1721, the price of 
Rharef'; was more than sixty times that for \vhich 
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they had originally sold, and the bank len t 
money, on the slightest security at two 11eT' cent. 
The delusion continued till the 21 st of the 
following May.-- During this period, the public 
creditors were paid with bank notes, and the 
former securities given them by the king were 
withdra,vn and annulled.-But on that memo- 
rable day, an arrét royal revealed the true 
nature of the bubble: the paper fabric was in- 
stantaneously blown away, and on the following 
day,-the 22nd of May,-a man might have 
starved, with paper for one hundred millions in 
his pocket. 
The general result was, that an immense 
number of individuals were ruined, and the 
greatest part of them reduced to the Inost abject 
poverty; but the state was a gainer. The in- 
terest of the national debt, when the scheme wa'3 
first adopted, amounted to eighty millions of 
French livres ;-it ,vas reduced by the paper 
operations to fifty-seven millions: the twenty- 
three Inillions, \vhich made the difference, was 
the gain of the state. 
Sir James Stuart, in his " Enquiry into the 
" Wealth of Nations," offers sonle ingenious 
arguments to prove that there are not sufficient 
grounds to impute deliberate villainy either to 
the Regent or to Law; that the scheme, as it 
was planned by the latter, was not substantially 
defective, and that its failure was owing to the 
un,vise councils, by which the plans of l.a\v 
\vere overruled. 
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N ear to the time of ,vbich we have been speak- 
ing, England, unfortunately, bad its bubbles; but 
not to the same extent as that, by which France 
had suffered. A curious account of these, and 
of the fall of the South Sea stock and subscrip- 
tions, is given by Mr. Anderson in the third 
volume of his " History of Trade and Com- 
" merce."-It is to be hoped that posterity will 
ret:eive a similar chapter on the Foreig'lz LoaJls 
now in the n1arket. 
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XXIX. 


LETTER ON ANCIENT AND l\IODERN 1\IUSIC. 


J DURING his foreign education, the Remi.. 
niscent acquired some notion 
f the theory of 
music, and received some instruction in the prac- 
tice of the harpsichord. At the house of lord 
Sandwich, his early introduction to which he has 
mentioned, music was the order of the day. 
From these circumstances, and in consequence 
of his having, as he believes, a natural taste for 
it, the few absolutely idle hours, ,yith which he 
has to reproach himself, have heen given to this 
pleasing science; they have increased his know- 
ledge of it, and he has obtained some acquaint- 
ance of its history. Mr. Salomon paid him 
the great compliment of saying, that "he was 
" among the seven best listeners to music he had 
known." To Salomon's own performance he cer- 
tainly always listened ,vith delight.- He had, 
however, abandoned music altogether, when an 
accidental circumstance recalled his thoughts to it, 
and occasioned his committing to paper, during 
a long vacation, "A letter to a lady on ancient 
" and 'lnodern 'J1lllSic:" it was printed in a maga- 
zine of a limited circulation, and in the collection 
noticed in the article of this present publication. 
The principal object of this letter was to banish 
florid song from catholic chapels, and to restore 
in them, the venerable Gregorian chant. The 
x 
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only legitimate object of the performance of 
-music in churches, is to promote devotion: that 
music only should therefore be performed, which 
is at once simple and solemn, which all can feel, 
and in which most can join. It should be con- 
fined to simple melody, the congregation should 
be taught to sing it in exact unison, and with 
subdued voices; the accompaniment should be 
full and chaste, and never over,vhelm the voice. 
A service thus performed, vv-ill excite the finest 
feelings of piety, promote devotion, and, in time, 
equally satisfy the scientific and the unlearned. 
Thousands quitted France to sing the psalms of 
.J.tIarot; would any have quitted it to hear the 
psalms, though exquisitely beautiful, of lJIa1"cello. 
If the evangelical sects gain so much upon the 
es
ablishment, is it not owing, in son1e measure, 
to the superior attraction of their music, and 
that a part in it is allowed to everyone who will 
bear a part in it? 
Pope John the twenty-second, inveighs, in one 
of his decretals *, against the musical vagaries, 
introduced in his time, into the service of the 
church, the minute divisions of the notes, the 
repetitions of the words, and the singing of 
different words in the different parts of the har- . 
mony. He prescribed that the notes should never 
be shorter than the breve, that they should be 
sung slowly, that counterpart, or music in parts, 
should never be used, except on great festival
; 
· E:\.-travag. Conl. 1. iii. art. 1. de Vit
 et Honestate Cler. 
c. Xl. 
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and that, \vhen it should be used, the san1e 
syllable should be uttered, at the same time, by all 
the singers of the different parts: Mr. Southey*, 
in his interesting life of the late Mr. John Wesley, 
notices the great attention which that eminent 
Ilian paid to the psalmody of'his chapels. "lIe 
" especial1y enjoined," says his biographer, that 
" the whole congregation should sing, that there 
" should be no repetition of words, no dwelling 
" upon disjointed syllables; and that they should 
" not sing in parts, but with one heart and voice, 
" in one simultaneous and uninterrupted feeling." 
Pope John lived four hundred years before 
Wesley; and probably Wesley had never heard 
of that pope's decretal; but, in every age and 
country, good sense is the san1e, and suggests 
the same regulations.-" Wesley," adds his bio- 
grapher, "wished the service to be concluded 
" within the hour." 


$ Vol. ii. ch, 21, p.223. 
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xxx. 


THE BLUE BOOKS-AND SOI\-IE 1\1ISCELLANEOUS 
- 
PUBLICATIOXS ON THE CONCERNS OF THE 
RO:r.IAN CATHOLICS. 


THE Reminiscent also appeared as an author, 
during 'the disputes, which took place among 
the roman-catholics, respecting the act which 
was'passed for their relief in 1791 :-they gave 
occasion to the publications entitled " The Blue 
" Books." 
The Reminiscent has given in his Historical 
Melnoirs of the English ()atholics, a succinct 
account of these disputes :-he has now only to 
mention some publications, occasioned by them, 
in which he vIas partially concerned. 
In the course of this controversy, the mem- 
'bers of the committee of the English catholics 
thought themselves obliged, on several occa- 
sions, to address in print, sometimes the vicars 
apostolic, and sometimes the catholic public 
at large, in order to explain and justify their 
conduct. 
1. The Reminiscent had previously, with the 
express permission of bishop James Talbot, ad- 
dressed to the vicars apostolic, a letter on the 
subject of the protestation and the oath formed 
upon it.-This ,vas never printed, and has been 
seen by few: being bound in red, it required 
the appellation of the Red Book. 
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2. rrhe Blue Books acquired this appellatiotl 
from their having had a covering of that co- 
lour*. 
The first,-contains a letter froo1 the cOlnmittee 
to the catholics of England, dated the 25th of 
November 1790 ::-.-and one from the committee 
to the four apostolic vicars, of the same date: 
The second Blue Book contains two letters 
from the committee,-the first to Dr. Douglas; 
the second to Dr. Wålmesley, Dr. Gibson, and 
Dr. Douglas, the three vicars apostolic who ob- 
jected to the oath: neither Dr. Thomas Talbot, 
the other English vicar apostolic, nor Dr. Charles 
Berrington, his coadjutor" thought it objection- 
able: 
The third Blue Book contains a letter from the 
COIDlnittee to the catholics of England, dated the 
21st of April 1792. 
All \vere written by the reveren
 lVli-. J osepn. 
Wilkes, a benedictine monk, and the Reminis- 
eent, \vith great care; all were. most seriously 
and attentively perused by all the noblemen and 
gentlemen who signed them. 
They were circulated extensively among the 
English catholics :-but the catholic committee 
cautiously abstained fr.om circulating them among 


* By the Italians, who had occasion to nlentìòn them, they 
were called li"Cri tllrchini. This gave occasion to a ridiculous 
nlistake of a divine, more pious than learned in tbe Italian 
language. He read the words li'Vri torcllini, and constru
d.. 
them to mean books that were torchcl of hEterodoxy! 
X3 
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the Scottish or Irish catholics. They were not 
sold, till the first and s
cond of then1 ,vere re- 
published for sale in 8vo. by Stockdale, in 1812. 
The Reminiscent has never heard, nor has he 
any guess, who ,vas the editor. 
S. The Buff Boolì was another publication to 
which this controversy gave rise: it acquired 
that appellation from the colour of its cover. It 
contains a report which some respectable gen- 
tlemen, \vho assumed the amiable office of peace- 
makers in these differences, n1ade of their pro- 
ceeùings and their result. 
A further Inention of this controversy does not 
suit these pages: but the Reminiscent begs leave 
to add, that, in the last of the Blue Books, the 
committee announced their resolution of quitting 
the controversy altogether, and that they and all 
their advocates have adhered most rigidly to this 
resolution. 
It was impossible for the Reminiscent not to 
Inention this dispute in his "HistoriealllIe- 
" 'JJloirs;" but he has the satisfaction of kno\ving 
that his readers think he could not have done 
it in fewer lines, or in terms ,vhich less provoked 
discussion. 
On some other occasions, the Reminiscent 
has advocated in print the cause of the rOlnan- 
catholics. 1. In 1795, he published an "IIis- 
" torieal Account of the La1vs Tc
peetiJ1g; ROJJlall- 
" Catholics," 8vo. since reprinted: Q. In 1801, 
he published a "Letter to an Irish Noble71zan," 
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8vo. on the subJcct of the penalla\v
 against the 
Irish roman-catholics: 3. And in 1803, an " .fld- 
" dress to the ROlllan-Catholics ill Ireland," 8vo. 
The object of this address was to show the fu- 
tility of the argulnents, which S0111e agitators of 
the public troubles in that kingdoln, had used, 
to induce the rOfi!an-catholics, to join the troops 
of Napoleon, in case of an invasion. His late 
majesty's ministers were so satisfied with this 
publication, that they caused a large impression 
of it to be distributed in the parts of the king- 
dom that were supposed to be ll10st inclined to 
disaffection: It." A Letter to an Irish Gentle- 
" 'Juan 'on the Fifth Resolution of the English 
" Catholics, at their 11Ieeting of the 3 1st of Ja- 
" 'IlUll!"Y 1810." This Fifth Resolution was, by 
a strange misconception, considered to be an- 
adoption of the Veto, or negative power in the 
election of bishops, which the - prelates of Ile- 
land had, in their resolutions of I 799, expressed 
a willingness to adn1it, but afterwards declared 
to be "inexpedient." The object of the pamphlet 
of the Reminiscent, was, not to advocate the' 
Veto,-but to show, (what is most certainly the 
fact), that the Fifth Resolution did not pledge 
-the English catholics to the Veto, or to anyone 
specific measure of any description: 5. In 1822, 
while Mr. Canning's bill,-for rendering it unne- 
cessary for peers to take the oath of supremacy, 
and to make and subscribe the declaration 
against transubstantiation and popery, contained 
X4 
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in the 30th of Charles the second, previously to 
their sitting and voting in the house of lords,- 
was pending in parliament, the RenlÍniscent 
published An Enquiry whether the Declaration 
against Transubstantiation, contained ill that Act, 
could he conscientiously taken (by any sincere 
Protestant.. If it can be conscientiously taken, 
it n1ust be ,vith a considerable latitude of inter- 
pretation. 
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XXXI. 


, 


l\IISCELLANEOUS ARTICLE. 


BEFORE the Reminiscent proceeds to the 
article which closes the present publication, 
he begs leave to submit to his readers some 
observations, which have, at different times, been 
the subject of his literary musings: they prin- 
cipally relate to, I. The eras of Greek, Roman, 
Saracenic and French literature: 2. The era of 
British literature: 3. The comparative excellence 
of the writers during that era, and the writers of 
the age of Louis the fourteenth: 4. The present 
general diffusion of learning among all ranks of 
persons in Great Britain: 6. And particularly 
its general diffusion among the BritÜ
h Ladies: 
6. He will then suggest an historical work on the 
grand Manichean conspiracy, \vhich began in 
the third century, and has froln that time been 
always Inore or less in activity; has wonderfully 
convulsed our o\vn age, and win probably agitate 
many of the years which are to come. 
. 
 


XXXI. 1. 


rL'he Eras oj' Greek, R.omllll, Saracellic and French 
Literature. 
EVERY learned reader is a\vare that histOl'Y 
presents several eras, in \vhich the powers of 
the human l11ind have been eminently displayed 
in various branche
 of knovvledge. 1. Among 
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these, may be reckoned the llg;e qf [Jollier: hi
 
poems are the only memorial of it ,vhich have 
reached us: but it is impossible that they should 
have been the single instance of genius and taste 
produced during the period, in which that poet 
lived: 2. The next Inay, (but ,vith great laxity 
of chronology), be called the ag'c of P/ÛlijJ and 
Alel.rander: S. The ag'e of PtoleJ1zy Philadelj}hus, 
king of Egypt, follow
; it is not often Iuentioned, 
but it produced Theocritus, Apollonius Rhodiu
, 
many persons eminent in art and science, and 
one, certainly, of the most in1portant workS' of 
antiquity, the Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment, usually termed the Septuagint: 4. The 
Aug;ustan ag;e is illustrated by names fal11iliar to 
every classiea] reader: 5. The fj'taracenic period, 
or the era of tlte O}}lJJliades ;-" the flourishing 
" ages," as they are described by Mr. Swinburn, 
(( of Arabian gallantry and magnificence, which 
" rendered the Moors of Spain superior to all 
"their contemporaries, in arts and arlTIS, and 
" made Cordova one of the most splendid cities 
"of the world. Cordova Was the centre of 
" politeness, taste, and genius; tilts and tourna
 
" mentE, with other costly shows, were long the 
" darling pastimes of a wealthy, happy people: 
"and this was the only kingdom of the west, 
" where geometry, astronomy and physic were 
"regularly studied and practised *." 6. The 
age of Julius tILe second and Leo tlie tenth, 
o ad- 
mirably illustrated by Mr. Roscoe, in hi
 Lives 
· Travels through Spain, p. 280. 
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of Lorenzo de Medici and Leo. The Reminis... 
cent has sometimes thought that an interesting 
history of the revival of literature in this age 
might be formed, by supposing a literary tour 
on the plan of" The Travels of Anacharsis the 
"Younger." A young Sarnlathian, initiated in the 
classics by SOine German or Italian, whom war 
or commerce had carried beyond the Vistula, 
might Inake his way into Italy; and, after much 
wandering, become the comnlensal of Erasmus 
at Bâsle, and remain ,vith him, but ,vith a liberal 
allowance for casual excursions, until his de- 
cease: then he might resume his wanderings, 
visit England and Scotland, and spend his last 
days with Grotius. Much, of course, he should 
see, read and hear; and all he saw, read or 
heard, he should communicate to some favoured 
correspondent, ,vho, after the decease of his 
friend, should publish his letters with notes. 
Such a work from a pen of taste, learning and in- 
dustry, would be even more interesting than that 
of Barthélémi, and find its way to every school, 
every library, and almost every toilette in Europe. 
How grateful to men of letters would it be to 
hear that Mr. Hallam was engaged on such a 
work! 7. The age of Louis the fourteenth, is yet 
the glory of France. With the single exception 
of Inusic, every art and science, every branch ôf 
elegant or profound literature, was then culti- 
vated in that kingdoln, by persons, to whom the 
public opinion of all Europe has uniformly 
assigned a lofty place in the telnple of fame. 
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XXXI. 2. 
'J'lte ETa oj Britislt Literature. 
I T is pleasing to an Englishman to observe, 
that the ag'e of British Literature is of longer 
duration, and not inferior in splendour to any 
which have been mentioned. It may be divided 
into two serieses of writers; the first, may be 
supposed to have commenced with Spencer, and 
to have closed with Edmund Burke; the second 
to have commenced at the decease of that great 
man, and to embrace the present time. In 
some branches of taste and science Great Bri- 
tain has been equalled, in sculpture and paint- 
ing she has been out-done, in_ other countries; 
but what poets have surpassed Milton or Shak- 
speare; what historians have equalled Hume, 
Robertson, or Gibbon; what philosophers ap- 
proximate to Bacon *, Newton, or Locke?- 


",. The life of lord chancellor Bacon, by l\lallet, is univer- 
sally admitted to be very defective. A wen written account 
of the public and private character of this eminent personage 
would be an invaluable accession both to the literary and the 
political history of this country:-the Reminiscent therefore 
adds with pleasure that the public n1ay expect to receive it 
from the pen of his friend l\Ir. Basill\Iontagu. That gen- 
tleman has already preluded to it by his two articles on the 
Novum Organum of Bacon, in the Retrospectiv
 Re'cieUi. 
Inverting the adjectives in the well-known sentence of 
Tacitus,-" Bonum virum facile dixeris, magnum libentur ;"- 
we may apply it to Bacon: beyond this, we fear, that no im- 
partial investigation of his character will 
ver lead. 
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Where do we find such an union of political 
knowledge, philosophy, and eloquence, as in the 
pages of Burke 1- In his line of excellence,- 
and it 
ertainly is not one of the lowest,-this 
great man stands) in respect both to ancient and 


.. 
His general subserviency to the sovereign and his favourites, 
and his adulatory language to them, cannot be denied; but 
it is some extenuation of theln that, in his time, equal 
subserviency, and equal adulation, were chargeable on several 
of the greatest of his countrymen. Lord Coke, his stern and 
powerful ad versary, did not scruple, out of cOlnpliment to 
James, to can sir 'Valter Raleigh "a viper of hell;" and to 
call the vile Buckingham, " the saviour of hi$ country."- 
To extenuate the bribery proved upon Bacon, it is 
aid, 
and perhaps it is generally true, that though he was bribed, 
his judgments were impartially given: it has ever been 
asserted that an instance has Hot been shown, in which he 
decided in favour of the party, from whom tbe bribe was 
received. It ha.s also been said, that bribes to the same extent, 
and proftered in the same manner, had been received by all 
his predecessors. 
The circun1stances of the afflicting dénouement of the 
catastrophe are highly int
resting; but much in them remains 
to be cleared up. I t is certain that Bacon himself desired 
to be publicly heard; this argues no fear of inquiry; and 
it is also certain, that it was only from an unhappy deference 
to the monarch and his favourite, that Bacon did not insist 
upon such an enquiry, and n1ade his submission: Over this, 
genius and learning will ever sigh; no one, blessed with 
either, can read the caustic line in which Bacon is mentioned 
by Pøpe, without a pang. 
The reflection transcribed in page 184, from father Bour- 
daloue, may, when we contemplate the infirmities of Bacon, 
be, with great propriety, indulged in. 
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to Inodern tin1es, without a rival or a second. 
We relnenlber the verses, in which he is described 
to be one, 


" Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
" And to party ga e up, what was meant for mankind." 


But, if he had not been the very thing he was, 
would so many general truths have fallen from 
him 1 Should we have received from him such 
irradiations of fancy, such bursts of eloquence 1 
His very adversaries will allow, that even in the 
aberrations, which they charge upon him, there 
is talent enough to set up a hundred political 
sages of an ordinary calibre. 
The second series may be said to comprize 
the writers of our own time: Several are emi- 
nently respectable; and some will reach and be 
read ,vith delight and admiration by the latest 
posteri ty. 


XXXI. 3. 


Comparison of tIle Writers in tIle British Era of 
Literature, witl" those of Lewis the fourteenth. 
SUBSCRIBING to the well known verses of 
lord Roscommon, 
" The weighty bullion of one English line, 
" Drawn through French wire, would through whole pages 
shine;" 


the Remipi'3cent yet doubts, whether, speaking 
generally, French writers are not superiol> to the 
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English in perspicuity and n1ethod. If they 
really possess this superiority in the former, it 
may be attributed to the multitude of connective 
,vords in the French language, its genders, inflec- 
tions and varied terminations: if they possess it 
in the latter, it may be supposed to proceed from 
the mode of French education, in which a large 
portion of time, even in their humblest academies, 
was given to a course of rhetoric. 
Equally subscribing to the decided superiority, 
,vhich the English assign to Shaks}Jeare and 
./JIilton over all the poets of France, the Remi- 
niscent yet feels that other nations do not seem 
to acquiesce in this opinion. This is usually 
ascribed to their imperfect knowledge of the 
English languG\ge; but it may be observed, 
that few, who are not natives of France, have 
that complete knowledge of the French language 
which enables them to feel and judge of those 
niceties of language, which constitute the dif- 
ference between a perfect and an imperfect style. 
It must be added that both Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Gibbon, the former a real, the latter a professed 
admirer of the Grecian school, are said to have 
preferred Corneille and Rafine to the two great 
English bards. 
In the second order of French poets,-none 
can be compared to Dryden. Boileau and Pope 
may be considered to be equally balanced, the 
style of the former is singularly perfect: and 
his poems have nothing of the usel
ss epithet, 
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the pertnes
, or the ribaldry which too often dis- 
figure the strains of Pope; but in vain should 
,ve seek in the pages of Boileau, for the fire, the 
imagination, the dignity, the elegant playfulness, 
or the occasional, though not frequent tender- 
ness, which Pope displays. Who that reads 
his happy imitation of the Intermissa Venus diu 
of Horace, does not wish he had oftener touched 
the plaintive chords. All the Odes sac'rées of 
Jean Baptiste Rousseau, many of his other odes, 
and many of his allegories and cantatas, possess 
an extraordinary degree of merit; we suspect 
that most foreigners would prefer them to the 
odes of Gray. 
We have nothing to oppose to the comedies 
of Molière, the fables of La Fontaine, or the ele- 
gant trifles of Chaulieu or Gressét. In novels,- 
certainly the most numerous offspring of modern 
literature,-England,-(at least if we except the 
two most perverse productions of human talent, 
the Enzile and the Nouvelle Hé/oise),-has the 
pre-emInence. 
The French allow the superiority of Bacon, 
Locke and sir Isaac Newton, over their own 
philosophers,-and the superiority of HU1Jze, 
Robertson and Gibbon *, over their own historians; 


· It is not a little remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
immense extent of l\lr. Gibbon's subject, he always appears 
to be luaster of it, 
nd to write down upon it, while llume 
and Robertson seem to be writing up to theirs, and to ac- 
quire infornlattOn as they proceed.-How much is it to 
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but they observe that, \vhile 11o/),'iuel, Bou,.daIDllc
 
and JlfassilloJl are to be found in all libraries and 
on many toilets in every part of the continent 
,,-here literature is cultivated, scarcely one Eng- 
lish preacher or divine is read out of England.- 
\\Tith respect also to sir Isaac r
 e,vton, they remark, 


be lamented, that Gibbon did not fornl his style on those 
models of Greek simplicity, which he so oftEn praises! i\n 
historian n1ay reasonably expect SOlne previous information in 
his read'ers; Gibbon's demand for it is exorbitant. For the 
intelligence of his history, they should bring to the perusal of 
it a quantity of knowledge, sufficient to fill a con:;iderable 
library. His prejudices against christianity are much to be 
lan1ented, the insÌJiousness of his attack upon it, cannot be 
condemned with too much severity. Dr. "Thittaker's criti- 
cism of his history is rough, but powerful; it is expressed in 
language scarcely less affected than his own; but the critic 
oîten draws blood. 
Robertson's style is clear and dignified, but generally too 
measured, and when it is not supported by his subject, is un- 
pleasantly grandiloquent. In words and phrases Hume often 
sins, and inaccuracy is too often justly chargeable upon him ;. 
But the general charm of his composition is indescriLable : 
he never places himself between the book and the reader; he 
conducts him, seldom delighted, but always pleased and in- 
terested, to the end. Then, for the first time, the author is 
thought of, and receives his due tribute of admiration. 
The particular merit of V oltaire's prose, is its exquisite 
simplicity: it is not a little renlarkable, that in this, he has 
not produced, alnong his disciples, a single imitator: in general, 
they disgust as lnuch by their aflectation of the grand and 
the striking, as both they and their founder do by their 
ribaldry and impiety. 
Is the terse simplicity of M'J". Orme's " History (If Hin- 
H dustan," 1SuA1cient1y known or appr
ciated ? 
y 
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that, since the death of that great man, the 
English mathematicians have done little more 
than slumber undel
 his glories, while d'Alenlbert, 
Le Gendre, La Grange, La Place, 
 Carnot, 
have pursued his discoveries, have con1pleted 
the grand edifice '\vhich he left unfinished, and 
may therefore be said to have given him a kind 
of posthlu11ous domicile in France. 
In general, the French mathtmaticians do 
justice to his memory; but recently lJI. Bossût, 
in his History of Mathematics, has endeavoured 
to rob him of the glory of being the inventor of 
Fluxions. This appears to make it very desir- 
able, that a ne,v edition of the ConZJnercizlJ1l 
EpistolicUJ7z of Conins, ,vith a preliminary history 
of the discovery of that sublÏ1ne science, of 
the important consequences which have ema- 
nated from it, and of the disputes to which it 
has given rise, should be published. Is it not 
to be wished, that some mathen1atical Mecænas 
,vould make it agreeable to a W ollaston, an 
Ivory, or a Babbage, to employ his time on such 
a work? this is the more tQ be desired, as the 
COJJllllerciunz E}JÌstolicll1Jl is become extren1ely 
scarce. 
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XXXI. 4. 


l'Jie present gel J el'al Diffusion oj' Learning among all 
Ranks of Persons. 


THE circumstance \vhich n10st distinguishe
 
the present era of British Literature froll1 aU 
others, is the general diffusion both of useful 
and ornamental knowledge among every rank of 
society, in a .luanner unknown to former times, 
and yet unknown to every other nation. 'Vith 
all the faults imputable to newspapers and other 
periodical effusions of the press, how much use- 
ful information is conveyed by them, to every 
rank of society? The author of an excellent 
article in the Edinburgh Review, for October 
t 81g, she\vs, that in a given time, an English- 
man reads about seventy-five times as much of 
the newspapers of his country, as a Frenchman 
does of his. What a spread of inforlnation!- 
It may be said, that the reading might be more 
useful and edifying; but what an exercise of the 
mental powers! What an excitement to better 
reading, to further attainment! A person can 
seldom find himself in a mixed society in ,vhich 
there is not more than one person both elegantly 
and extensively instructed. 


Y2 
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XXXI. 5. 


Gelleral Diffu....ioll if Literature ontong tlte Ladies of 
Great _Britaiu. 


BUT, ,vhile the disserr1Ïnation of useful and 
ornamental knowledge among persons of every 
rank in this country is thus generally mentioned, 
it would be ,vrong not to take particular notice 
of its extensive diffusion alTIOng the purest and 
gentlest portion of the cOll1ffiunity. "'V omen," 
says Fénélon, in his l'reatise on Fenzale l!
dll- 
catioJl, " were designed, by their native elegance 
" and softness, to endear dOlnestic life to man, 
" to make virtue lovely to children, to spread 
" around them order and grace, and to give to 
" society its highest polish. No attainment can 
" be above beings, '\vhose end and aim it is to 
" accomplish purposes at once so elegant and 
" so salutary: every means should be used to 
"invigorate, by principle and culture, such 
" native excellence and grace." How general1y, 
and in ,vhat a high degree these attainments are 
possessed by the daughters of Albion, all per- 
sons must have observed, to whom opportunities 
of observing it have been given, and who have 
availed themselves of them. Even in the learned 
languages, and the abstruse sciences, several 
are respectably informed; those, to whom the 
best writers of their o,vn country, and the best 
in the French and Italian languages are faluiliar, 
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are numerous; few are so scantily instructed as 
not to listen with pleasure and advantage to 
the conversation of men of learning and taste, 
or who do not view with an elegant and dis- 
cerning eye, the productions of the painter or 
statuary:-It is rare to find alllong then1 one, 
who does not express herself, both in conver- 
sation and upon paper, \vith correctness and 
grace. The Letters of the late Lady Ilervey are 
deservedly admired :-Are there not no\v many 
English ladies capable of writing letters, \vhich, 
if cOlnpared with her.s, ,vould not suffer on the 
comparison? 
Their mild, retiring and unpretending man- 
ners add to the charm of their accomplishlnents. 
Most Gallic élégantes have the spirit of exhibi- 
tion which is seen in the Corin1le of ::\'Iadame 
de Staël: nothing of this is discoverable in our 
country\vomen. 'Vith all their accomplish- 
ments, 


" llide file from day's garish eye," 
l\hLTO
 . 


seems to be their almost universal \vish. 
Pope says, 
" l\Iost women have no character at all," 


and intended to be satyrical: but this line, in 
one application of it, may be considered to ex- 
press a very high degree of praise. 'V omen are 
never so perfect as when they possess an assem- 
blage of excellences, each suited to the .rest, but 
none outshining the others, and thus making it 
y 3 
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11er character. Such are the ,vomen to whom 
Shakspeare attracts the fa,rour of the spectators; 
his Desdemona, IU10gen, Miranda, Hermione, and 
Ophelia. Such, too, are the Alnelia of Fielding, 
the Rebecca of sir Walter Scott. Each is the 
perfection of felnale excellence; each attracts 
love and reverence; each excites interest; in all 
there is an assenlblag
 of charIlls, but no one 
chafIn predominates; none shines \vith. sur- 
passing glory. 


, But, \vhy should they conSUlne so 111uch tilne,. 
in attempts, generally vain, to arrive at Inusical 
excellence? 
Son1ething of a revolution, in the lllusical 
tas
e of this country, ,vas effected by Charlotte, 
the queen consort of George the t11Ïrd. She 
introduced into England several Gernlan per- 
formers of eminence: unfortunately, the n1usic 
\vhich ,vas encouraged by her, ,vas not that of 
the high Gern1an school of Hasse, and the elder 
Bachs; it ,vas the light, elegant, and chaste, but 
generally ul1Ï1TIpassioned school of John Ch ristia Jl 
Bach. A more elevated rank aillong musicians, 
than that, which Goldsn1ith holds among poets, 
should not be assigned to him; and perhaps he 
should be rather classed with Sl1enstone, - never 
offending against taste, often possessing spright- 
liness and grace, but seldoln displaying a ray of. 
genius. l-lis finest perforlnance, is the " ('fhia rl 
"..(onti,.
 in Orphcu. ..A. further revolution "Tal' 
effccted by ClelllfJlti"s U10St ðcientific, but 1110
t 
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clas
ic performance, on the fortepiauo;-equaUed, 
but not surpassed, by C/'al/zel', his excellent and 
unrivalled ;-;cholar. 
In the execution of the easy, the difficult, the 
fantastic, the elegant and the subIilne, both ,vere 
suprenlely great; and when Cranler performs 
his o,vn adagios, " Venus," to use the words of 
Horace, "imbues them \vith the fifth essence of 
" her o,vn nectar." Still, the aspirant to perfect 
performance on a keyed instrument, should give 
days and nights to the practice of. the lessons of 
Scarlatti and the elder Bachs. 'Vhat a degree 
of-excellence on a keyed instrunlent, an anlateur 
can attain, those, who have heard Miss Hu]- 
mandell 
s finished perfonnance, can ilnagine. 
I t is in music as in glass: up to a certain size, 
it IS COlnmon, and its value for sale increases 
regularly; beyond this, every inch is rare, and 
double the value of the preceding; at length, it 
is scarcely to be Inet ,vith, and its value exceeds 
all regular calculation.- In the same l11anner, a 
certain degree of vocal excellence is easily at- 
tained, it is heard at many at !tOJJlCS; 1\11'8. Bil- 
lington's \vas unCOlnnlon; Catalani's \vonderful; 
Madame Banti and Madame Mara's incalculably 
preeminent. 
From the time, which \ve have mentioned, 
excellence on the torte piano, appears to have 
become the great object of female education. 
Yet, though so Inuch of their tÏ1ne is given by 
the sex to music, how seldom is a finished per- 
former to be heard! To \vltat is this o,ving? lVlay 
Y4 
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it not be, that a desire to excel is often mistaken 
f01' genius? " Young artist," says Rousseau, 
" inquire not \vhat is genius. Do you possess 
" it? you feel it. Do you not possess it? you 
" \vill never kno'v 'v hat it is. But do you viish 
"to ascertain "vhether genius has smiled upon 
" you? Run to Naples! Listen to the master- 
" pieces of Durante*, of Jomelli, of Pergolesi. 
"If, \vhile you hear them, your eyes fill with 
" tears, you feel your heart beat, you shiver, you 

, are suffocated with a transport of delight, take 

'l\ietastasio, and compose. His genius \vill 
" animate your o\vn. Like him, you "'ill create.. 
" But if, ,vhile you listen to these great masters, 
" you remain tranquil, you feel no transport, if 
"you find thelTI merely pretty,-òare not ask 
" ,vhat is genius. Vulgar Ilian! profane not that 
" sublin1e word. "That \vill it avail you to kno\v 
" what genius is ? You ,vill never feel it. Go, 
"conlpose French music." - In this, there is 
exaggeration, but there is truth. Every pro- 
fessor \vho speaks his genuine sentiments of the 
real taste for music in this country, \vill confess, 
tbat he has seldon1 found, in a large boarding 
school, t,YO, who had a real ear for ll1usic. 
After all,-supposing this high degree of 
musical excellence attainable,-should a young 
lady, should her parents desiré, that she should 


· If Rouss
au had been acquaintEd with them, he would 
have said, "Listen to the Adagio'zs of Cramer, Of hear I1Ï1l1 
II play I-Iandcl'
 LeSSOIl&." 
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be stared at hy all eyes, and fatigue most eal
s? 
1'" et this is generally the case at every musical 
" at honlc," which aspires to a concert. 
This observation, however, does not apply to 
the cultivation of the art, or the practice of it, 
with n10deration,-where the performer aims at 
no more, than to sing a simple Inelody, in time 
and tune, and to ohtain a general knowlcdge of 
harillony. \Vhen these are acquired, "\vhen the 
\vords of the song are ,veIl chosen,-("\\Thich 
should never be in a language, the perfect kno\y- 
ledge and pronunciation of which the perfornler 
does not possess,)-,vhen they are sung with 
decent feeling; and the songster, though pleased 
to diffuse pleasure among her circling friends, 
evidently retires from the observing eye,-it is 
one of the highest gratifications, ,vhich it is 
given to mortals to receive. Perhaps an Italian 
hypercritic \vould deny it to be Ulusic.-In fact, 
it is something better: virtue and pleasure alter- 
nately smile,- 
" There too, does Hymen oft appear, 
" In saffron robe, with taper clear." 


l\IILTO
 . 


But, beyond this,-unless "\vhere the performer 
is perfect, and the audience select,-all is dis- 
traction and impatience ;-it rains ennui. 


_ Whether ladies, even \vith the greatest dis- 
positions for literary acquirement, should study 
the learned languages, may be thought a ques- 
tion. The negative ,vas once suggested by the 
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Relniniscent to a lady of great 111ental ardour: 
she observed that, the inferiority of the female 
capacity for acquiring the dead ]anguages, 
should not be taken for granted :-" I'll engage," 
she said, "that if we were sent to Eton or 
H Harrow, ,ve should become as good classical 
" scholars as boys." "True,"-it was replied, 
" but you are not sent to Eton or Harrow: 
" this makes the difference." The fact is, that 
the structure of the Greek and Latin differs so 
much from that of modern tongues; their gram- 
mars are so cOD1plex and obscure, their prosody 
so abstruse, and, for several years, the acquisition 
of them is, in a great measure, so much a mere act 
of memory; and, ,vithout a perfect knowledge of 
them, the real beauty of the languages is so little 
felt, that any thing like a cOlnpetent kno,vledge 
of them can scarcely be obtained, except at a 
public school, where the boys acquire it much 
more by hearing their school-fellows repeat over 
and over again their daily tasks, than by learning 
their own. Of this aèvantage young ladies are 
necessarily deprived. 


It is observable, that, at a certain time of life, 
even gentlemen, who are most ardent in ]ite- 
rary pursuits, relax in their zeal for the prose- 
cution of them, if their studies be not directed 
to a particular o
jéct: and for. want of it, 
generally fall into a course of desultory listless 
reading, \vhich leads to nothing. This was re- 
marked by 1\1r. Burke to a friend of the Relni- 
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niscent; and he acknowl
dged that, in one period 
of his life, he hinlself, ,vith all his literary 
'enthusiasm, experienced sOlnething of this para- 
lysis. To prevent it, ,vonld it not be advisable 
for ladies of cultivated minds, when they begin 
to feel its approach, to em ploy their minds on 
some scientific, literary or historical enquiry, 
\vhich \vilJ fix their attention, and, '\tvhile it con- 
fines, \vill animate their daily application? 
The late lady Crewe desired the Ren1Íniscellt 
to furnish .her with a course of study of modern 
histol.y. fIe inserts his ans\ver in the appendix =7.:. 
In fralning it, he took care to niention, \vith 
very fe\v exceptions,-no work, \vhich is not in 
Hookham's ,veIl-stocked catalogue. 
Another, and perhaps a better course, for 
felnale reading would be, to peruse "Anquetit'.s 
"Abridg'J}leut if Antienl and j
lodern I-listoJ:Y," 
attending particularly to its geography, and 
making minutes of its chronology :-01", if nlO- 
dern history only be the oqject, to peruse,- but 
\vith particular attention, and ,vith a proper map 
always in vie\v, the " 1àbleall des RévollltiuJls de 
" l' Euro]Jc, par JI. ..I.1(ocll," now in 4 vols. 8vo. 


Here the Renliniscent presumes to mention 
an ohservation made to hin1 by a learned and 
intelligent friend, on the subject of pursuing the 
study of the learned languages too far. For 
SODle tin1C after the Reminiscent quitted coHege, 
he continueù sn1Ïtten ,vith the love of Greek and 
.. Note IV. 
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Roman lore. His friend remarked to him that 
it ,vas an idle pursuit: " You and 1,
' he said, 
"are ,,"illing to think that ,ve understand the 
H French language, as well as ,ve do our own: 
"most gentlemen, who have received a liberal 
"education, do the same. Yet, how little do 
" any of us feel the beauties of French poetry? 
" llo"v little are ,ve sensible of that indescribable 
" charm of the verses of Raçine, of ,vhich every 
" Frenchn1an talks to us with so n1uch rapture? 
" N O\V, if this be the case, in the case of a lan- t 
cc guage, '\vhich we hear spoken every day, and 1 
" the ,vriters in \vhich are countless, how much a- 
te more must it be the case in respect to a dead 
" language, '\vhere the writers, whom ,ve possess, 
" are so few? The utlnost knowledge, \vhich, by 
" the most persevering application, \ve can ob- 
" tain of the literary merit of their compositions, 
" so far, at least, as respects the beauties of their 
" style, n1ust be very lin1ited." In this obser- 
vation, there seeins to be good sense: one, of an 
import somewhat sÏ1nila.r, and leading to a similar 
conclusion, ,vas made to the Reminiscent by 
Mr. Parson :-" The number of antient ,vriters," 
said that gentleman, "who have reached us, is so 
" small, that we cannot be judges of the expres- 
" sions, or even of the ,,"ords appropriated to 
"any particular style. Many, suited to the 
"general style of Livy, \vould not be suited to 
" that of rracitus: of this, we necessarily are, 
" in a great measure, insensible; and use them 
" indiscriminately. This must be wrong; \vhen 
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" therefore \ve \vrite in the Latin language, our 
" style should be n10st unan1bitious; ,ve should 
" carefully avoid aU fine ,vords and expressions, 
"we should use the rnost obvious and most 
"simple diction; beyond this, we should not 
" aspire: if ,ve cannot present a resemblance, 
" let us not exhibit a caricature." 
It ,vas a remark of Boileau, that if the French 
had become a dead language, and fe\v only of 
its approved writers had suryived, a poet, ,vho 
,vished to describp a person gathering sand on 
the bank of a river, might n1ention hin1, 
" Sur III ri"c:e dllfleu'C'e amassant de l'arène." 


and justify tbe line, by producing, fron1 approved 
authors, every ,vord it contained. "But no\v," 
said Boileau, "the most ordinary writer kno\vs 
" that the expressions rive duflelttve and amassant 
cc de l'arène, are insupportably bad; and "vould 
" write C Sur Ie bord de la rivière and flJ7laSsant 
" rill sable.'" 


XXXI. 6. 


Suggestioll of a JVOl'k Oil tl,e (;rand Jfanichea1l. 
CO/lspirac!J . 


HA VING, in a former page of this publication, 
suggested a plan of one literary work, the Remi- 
niscent begs leave to close the present article by 
suggesting another. 
It is known to every learned reader, that 
::\'1anicheisn1 ,vas an attempt of Manes, a native 
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of Persia, in the third century, to engraO: upon 
the gospel, the Persian system of the two prin- 
ciples; one, eternally and sovereignly good, the 
other, eternally and sovereignly evil. The soul, 
and '\vhatever is derived from it, they considered 
to proceed fron1 the former; the body, and what- 
ever is derived from the body, to proceed from 
the latter. To the body, and therefore to the 
evil principle, they ascribed the great inequality 
of po
ver and property among n1ankind. 
After the death of Manes, his follo\vers \vere 
miserably persecuted in each division of the 
Roman empire; and, in consequence of these 
persecutions, retreated to the pagan countries in 
the east*. They returned to Europe about the 
beginning of the ninth century, and during that 
and the three follo'\ving centuries, spread them- 
selves under the various appellations of PauIi- 
cians, Albigenses, Popelicans, Bogards, Brethren 
of the Free Spirit, and LoBards, into several sects, 
equally hostile to church and state. Their theo- 
logical errors have been a frequent topic of dis- 
cussion: even this has not yet been exhausted, 
but little attention has been shown to their poli- 
tical tenets, -- to that spirit of hosti1ity to rank 
and authority, \vhich burst out in the Jacqueric 
in France, and the .1.1IlltiJlerie
' in Flanders, and 
\vhich suggested the questions asked by the 


· Gibbon's History of the Decline and fall of the ROInan 
Elnpire, yo1. v. c. 54 :-perhaps the Inost in.teresting chapter 
in the work. 
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J1g'lish Lol/artls, under the celebrated John Ba11, 
their leader, 
" \Vhen Adarn delved and Eve span, 
cc 'Vhere was then the gentlenlan?" 
And, " why Adam had not obtained a patent of 
" nobility for all his descendants 1"- This evi- 
dently is the doctrine of liberty and equality, 
circulated ,vith such tremendous effect in our 
cnvn times. In those, of which \ve are speaking, 
it was as eloquently, though rudely propagated; 
and had the post and the post-roads then existed, 
would probably have made, with the same con- 
sequences, the tour of the world *. 
The severities of the governments of Europe 
bent these agitators to the ground; but the spirit 
was unsubdued; it fermented in silence and 
obscurity, and gradually prepared the mind for 
the religious innovations which after\vards took 
place. These, the doctrine of equality often 
accompanied; it is particularly discernible in 
Calvin and his primitive disciples. This, the elo- 


'* A curious account of the Jacquerie, nlay be found in 
1\-1. Naudét's" Conjuration d'Etienne l\larçel contre 1'Autorité 
" Royale, 8vo. 1815."- The Remniscent asked the celebrated 
1\Iallét du Pan, what was the principal cause of the French 
revolution ?-" It had," answered l\Jallét, " 100,000 cause:s j 
" the post and the post roads may be counted for 99,999." It 
i3 much to be wished that we had a selection from this gentle- 
man's political writings: The Reminiscent suspects that no 
one has written on the subject of the French revolution quite so 
well. I-:lis predictions, always melancholy, but always verified 
by the event, procured for hin1 the honourable apppllation of 
the FrPJlch Cassandra. 
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quellC(
 of BOSSHtât-, and shrc\Yllness of Bayle t, 
ably charged upon them. The principle ,vas 
adopted in a limited or unlimited extent, by the 
French philosophers, and its ultilnate results 
appeared in the r.eyolution.. 
Such is the subject which \ve presume to sug- 
gest; it n1ust be adlnitted to be singularly im- 
portant and interesting; a proper execution of 
it will require great previous kno\vledge, long 
application, extensive research, and probably, 
some foreign trave1.-But, 


" Est quádam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra ;" 
HORACE. 


Vi hi1e \Ve \yait for the execution of this ,york, on 
the extensive plan '\ve have suggested, it is much 
to be \vished that some gentlen1an, properly qua- 
lified, would favour us "Tith an outline of it: one 
of our literary journals would be a very proper 
place for its insertiont. 
The late abbé Barruel, in his curious " JJIé- 
" 'l7loires pOllr servir à l'Histoire du Jacobinisule," 
professes to trace the German III uminés, of 
whom the public have heard so much thruugh the 


If. In his six " A vertissement aux Protestans." 
t In his" A vis aux Réfugiés.'J 
t On this subject, Bossuefs ",r ariations," 1. 11. 14, and 
Father Person's ":Three Con ver
ions of England," part iii. c. 3, 
on one side, and Basnage's " Histoire des Eglises Réformées," 
and the " History of the Anabaptist
 or l\1emnonites," in 
Dr. Mac1aine's translation of " 1\Iosheim's Ecclesiastical 
History," vol. iv. p. 129, on the other,-nlay be ueefully con
 

ulted. 
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Free-lnasons, Albigenses,. and Knights-ten1plars, 
to the Manicheans. The templar extraction of 
the Free-masons had been previously as
erted 
by several German writers, but it seems to be 
completely disproved by the researches of the 
professors Moldenhawer and Miinter*. The 
abbé BarrÚel overdid the work, by supposing 
the foreign Masons and Illuminés to be the 
authors and principal factors of the French revo- 
lution. They co-operated in it; but, if there 
never had been a mason or an illuminé, tIle 
French revolution ,,"ouid have equalJy taken 
place. So long ago as during Crom\velrs usur- 
pation, Harring'ton, in his Oceana, noticed the 
germ of it in France: The "COJn111CJltaire lilt 
"Chevalier Folard sur Polgbe," published in 
172i, contains the following prediction :-" A 
" conspiracy .is actually forming in Europe, by 
" means at once 80 subtile and 
o effectual, that 
" I grieve for not having come thirty years ]atcr 
'" into the \yorld. It Inust be confessed that the 
" sovereigns of Europe ,veal' very bad spectacles. 
" The proofs of it an10unt to mathematical de- 
"monstration, if such proofs ever were of a 
"conspiracy."t-If "there were not another 


* See Monthly Review, vol. xxv. p. 303. 501 ; \'01. xxvii. 
p. 5 0 9. 
t The letter of Cardinal Julian to P"pe Eugenius, copied 
by Bossuét, in almost th
 first page of his Variations, is a 
remarkable monUlIlent of foresight. "The minds of n1en:' 
says the cardinal, " are big with the expectation of what 
Z 
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"and a better world," the Ren1iniscent would 
feel and ackno\vledge a regret similar to this of 
the French commentator. 


" measures will be taken, and are ripe for something tra.. 
"gical. I see the axe is at the root; the tree begins to 
" bend; and instead of propping it, whilst we n1ay, we hasten 
" its fall." A clear prediction of the Reformation. 


.. 


J 
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XXXII. 


THE HISTORICAL !\IE
IOIRS OF THE ENGLISH, 
IRISH, AND SCOTTISH CATHOLICS. 


THE Reminiscent has 110'V reached his His- 
toricalllIelnoirs of the Enp;lis/z, Irish, and Scottish 
Catholics,--his last literary labour. 
During a period of forty-three years, he has 
taken an active part in the concerns of the Eng- 
lish catholics, particularly in their attempts to 
obtain the repeal of the penal laws remaining 
in force against them, in consequence of their 
religious principles. It necessarily became his 
duty to obtain the best kno,vledg..e, within his 
power, of the external and internal occurrences 
in which the English catholics have been parti- 
cularly interested, since the era of the refor- 
mation. 
.1Jlr. Dodd's Church History of El1f,'land con- 
tains all, or at least almost all the information, 
which we possess upon these subjects. I t is 
executed with ability and industry :-the labour 
of procuring the materials, which he used in the 
composition of it, must have been great, and 
the expence attending it, considerable: this, it 
is said, was defrayed, in a great measure, by 
Mr. Constable, of Burton-Constable, in Yorkshire, 
and Mr. Sheldon, of Beoley, in 'Var,vickshire. 
The difficulty of making the collections ne- 
cessary for the execution of his work must have 
Z 2 
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been so great, that it has ever been a matter of 
surprise to the Reminiscent ho\v Mr. Dodd sur- 
mounted it. The present scarcity of books, 
throwing any light on the history of the catholics 
anterior to the time, when his " Church History" 
appeared, is not to be conceived by those, who 
have not been engaged in a similar pursuit. It 
is principally owing to two circumstances,-the 
destruction of catholic books and ocuments, 
by the pursuivants, during the reigns of the two 
Charleses, and the usurpation; and the de- 
struction of them by the catholics themselves, 
from the dread of the heavy penalties to which 
the la-\v subjected them, if any catholic docu- 
ments should be found in their custody. The 
best collection of such Inaterials is at Burton- 
Constable: the Reminiscent has heard of others, 
but has not been able to ascertain their extent or 
val uc. 
The Reminiscent must also remark, that, if 
the extent and accuracy, of the information con- 
tained in Dodd's Histury be sometimes very 
great, the deficiency of it, when most desirable, 
and ll10st to be expected, is sometimes sur- 
prising. Fe\vevents in the history of the Eng- 
lish catholics are more important than the in- 
trigues of \v hat may be tern1ed the Spanish fac- 
tion, at the court of l\ladrid,-the six questions 
proposed to the priests, who suffered in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I,-the protestation pro- 
posed to be tendered to government by the 
English catholics during the usurpation,-aI?d 
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their attempts for relief at the restoration of 
Charles I I. On each of these topics, the infor- 
mation furnished by Mr. Dodd is extremely 
scanty. The Reminiscent has endeavoured to 
supply the deficiency, but, on every head, had 
too great reason to complain of a scarcity of 
materials. It cannot be supposed that in Dodd's 
time this existed, in the same degree. 
rMr. Dodd has been accused of partiality to 
the secular, and of prejudice against the regular 
clergy: the Ren1iniscent inclines to think that 
there is not much foundation for this charge. 
If it be really founded, it is excusable in some 
measure, as the regulars generally withheld their 
historical treasures fron1 him, \vhile the seculars 
communicated theirs to him ,vithout reserve. 
Thus, his history would naturally exhibit more 
of the secular than the regular feeling, on the 
points, upon whicþ there had been differences 
bet\veen them; and his language ,vould natu- 
rally be that of his luaterials. Still, all must 
acknowledge, that he sho\vs the fierce polemic 
less than n10st of his contemporaries. \V e beg 
leave however to observe, that we confine these 
observations to his "History:" too much asperity 
is discernible in his other publications. 
The greatest defect of his ,vork is, its \vant of 
order. By classifying the subjects of his history 
under various distinct heads, he has destroyed 
its unity. To obtain a full knowledge of any 
one transaction of importance \vhich it details, 
it is neces

ry to track the different circuffi::;tanCe&, 
Z3 
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which entered into it, through a great num- 
ber of distinct heads: these often lie at a 
distance ffOlI1 each other, and the information 
sought for is sometimes to be found only in 
places, where it núght be least expected. This 
defect might have been supplied by a full 
index; but the index to the work is remarkably 
scanty. 
The object of the Reminiscent, in composing 
and publishing the work of which he is now 
speaking, and \vhich has been the employment 
of most of his literary,-he may say, most of his 
unprofessional hours, has been to put catholics 
and protestants, into good humour with one 
another, and catholics into good humour among 
themselves. He will not say that he has "no- 
" thing extenuated," but he will most confidently 
assert, that he has " set down n
ught in malice." 
In writing upon subjects, where great differ- 
ences of opinion, and warm discussions have 
taken place, it is difficult to express one's self in 
a manner, that will satif;fy both parties: all that 
can be done, is to abstain from ungentle lan- 
guage, and to adhere as much as possible, to 
simple narrative. The Reminiscent trusts that 
be has observed this rule; he hopes a single 
harsh ,vord, or harsh reflection, is not to be 
found in any of his writings.-" Noli contendere 
" verbis querulosis," is the advice of the author 
of the "Imitation of Christ," and as much re- 
commended by true philosophy and prudence, 
dS by true morality and religion. 
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He ,
ishes that all, who feel inclined to accuse 
him of partiality, \vould, before they pronounce 
a sentence of condemnation, l'eflect a little, 
whether, in the very instance, in which they are 
disposed to condelnn him, their adversaries 
would not equally feel that he did not go all 
their lengths, and therefore impute to him equal 
partiality. 
The first edition of "The Memoirs" had a 
rapid sale: a second imlnediately followed. It 
,vas suggested to the Reminiscent that it would 
add considerably to their value, and throw con- 
siderable light on many parts of them, if a pre- 
liminary account ,vere inserted in them, of the 
principal occurrences in the history of the Eng- 
-lish church before the reformation,-if they 
contained a fuller account of the events in 
the history of the English catholics after that 
era ;-and if the most remarkable revolutions 
in the histories of the established church, and 
the dissenting and evangelical congregations, 
were succinctly noticed. With this vie,v, t\VO 
additional volumes ,vere prepared, and have 
been indulgently received. 
The Reminiscent has very recently presented 
a third edition of the ,vhole ,york to the public. 
No person has more 
incerely courted, Ole more 
readily acquiesced in criticism, than he has done: 
he knows of one quarter only froln ,vhich it has 
not been accepted and universally subn1ittecl to, 
either by altering t11e passage in the manner 
suggested, or expunging it altogether. 
The Reminiscent avails himself of this oppor- 
Z4 
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tunity to state, that he undestands it to be mos 
confidently asserted, that Dr. Poynter, the vicar- 
apostolic of the London district, q.id not only 
not approve, but did explicitly disapprove the 
oath finally inserted in Mr. Plunkett's bill. T 
This assertion is" most unfounded: The. bill 
passed in the Comn10ns on the 2nd day of April 
1821; on t])e foUowing day, the 3d of tlIe 
same month, Dr. Poynter, of his own accord, 
addressed a letter to the noblemen and gentle- 
men of the roman-catholic board, and signified 
most explicitly, his approbation of the oath, and 
his opinion that they Inight conscientiously 
take it. . 


Mentioning this stage of the business, the Re- 
miniscent begs leave to express his high sense of 
TH
 GRATITUDE, DUE FROl\I THE GENEl\AL 
BODY OF THE RO:rtIAN-CATHOLICS OF THESE 
REAL1tIS, TO THE LEGISLATURE, for tlle long, be- 
nign, and repeated discussions, ,vhich their appli- 
cations for relief have received from parliament:)!:. 
'Vhen a strong
 prejudice against any description 
of persons is deeply rooted in the general body 
of a people, and both their understandings and 
their feelings are inveterately convinced of its 
justice, the eradication of it requires length of 
time: no powers of reason or eloquence can re- 
move it on a sudden, or even without incessant 
repetition of effort. This is particularly the case 
in all questions of a complicated nature, upon 
:If The conduct of EarJ Grey, Lord Holland, and Lord Gren- 
ville, to t.he British catholics in 1801, Wd.S Ino
t noble. 
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which the feelings and passions- of men, have been 
long and violently agitated, and both religious and 
political parties have been deeply engaged. 
No\v,-never has a prejudice been more vio- 
lent or more general, than that, which was en- 
tertained by the bulk of the nation against their 
roman-catholic brethren. It was at its height at 
the end of the reign of Charles the second. From 
the period of the revolution, it seemed to sub- 
sid<f; but it ,vas not tin the reign of his late 
n1'ljesty, that the catholics began to have a fair 
hearing. Their first appeal to the legislature 
,vas in 17i8; from this time, till the present, 
their cause has been repeatedly brought before 
each house of parlian1ent, and has received the 
fullest and fairest discussion. The Reminiscent 
has attended aln10st every debQte in the English 
ûr the united parliament, in which tJ}e question 
has been discussed: he does not hesitate to 
pronounce, that in1agination cannot conceive 
IDore ability, more candour, or more kindness, 
than have been displayed in these debates. 
They have left, so far as discussion ,vas desir- 
able, nothing for the catholics to desire; and 
so far as respects the renloval of aucient }Jreju- 
dice, little of it, con1paratively speaking, to be 
removed. But, to remove even this little, a 
strong effort is necessary. It is a prejudice in- 
stilled by the nurse and the nursery-maid; and, 
,vho is ignorant of the ahnost supernatural force 
of prejudices so instilled? Reason and ridicule 
are long applicd in vain: even after they con- 
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quer, the prejudice triumphs, and the noctu1"ni 
leJlUlres, the ghost and the goblin, are still believed 
and feared. This remnant of antient prejudice, 
is abnost the only adversary, that is yet unsub- 
dued, and even this begins to yield. 


Here, the Reminiscent begs leave to avail 
hin1self of the opportunity, which the subject of 
the present page affords him, of paying the tribute 
of gratitude, "vhich is due from him, and every 
other British roman-catholic, to the memory of 
the late IVIARQUIS OF LOKDONDEItRY, the able 
and warn1 advocate, during a long series of 
years, of their emancipat.ion. His conduct, in 
the management of the general concerns of the 
nation, is foreign to the subject of these pages; 
but it is highly pleasing to the Ren1Ïniscent, 
to recol1ect that a11, who negotiated the con- 
cerns of the catholics "\vith his lordship, among
 
,vhorn the Reminiscent may be numbered, uni- 
formly experienced, in their intercourse with 
him on this subject, all the facility of access, 
urbanity of manners, and real habits of business, 
which so eminently distinguished him, and which, 
even his adversaries did not deny him. 
\Vhether a PROl\IISE OF El\IANCIPATION was 
made to the catholics at the time of the Irish union, 
is a matter of controversy: but the Reminiscent 
begs leave to say, t
at it is only a dispute of \vords. 
Those, who contend for the existence of the 
promise, 'Jllay concede that a formal, specific pro- 
mise Df it was not given; but it must be con- 
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ceded to then1, that the whole catholic population 
of Ireland understood that it was; and that the 
concurrence of the Irish catholics in the union,- 
(and without their concurrence it could not have 
been effected),-was obtaineù by holding out 
to them their complete emancipation, in a man- 
ner, which tbey themselves construed to be a 
promise. No"\v,-may ,ve not confidently ask, 
-,vhether,-\vhen a solemn contract is in agita- 
tion, and one of the contracting parties perceives 
that the other enters into it, because he under. 
stands that a specific boon is promised him by 
it,-both justice and honour do not imperatively 
require, either that he should be undeceived, or 
that the contemplated boon should be deemed 
an essential article of the contract 1 To permit 
a treaty to proceed, \vith a knowledge of such 
a ß11sconception in one of the parties, and with a 
determination to withhold the boon, on the ground 
of its not being; e;rplicitly rnentioned, or e..l'- 
}Jlicitly prolnised, 'l7Z11st be systematic delusion. 
In strictness, perhaps, it may not be termed a 
breach of promise, but every divine and human 
]a,v must pronounce it a fr
ud, a violation of 
honour, and a deceit * . 
That both Nlr. Pitt and lord Londonderry, 
when they held out this expectation,--(to use 
the softest expression, which tbe case admits ),- 



 l\lr. Grattan said to the Reminiscent, that" the Govern- 
h ment had not deceived the roman-catholics, but permitted 
" them to deceive themselves :" this nlay not be far frolD the 
truth. See I-list.l\Ienl. vol. iv. c.84. S.4. 
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were perfectly sincere, the Reminiscent has no 
doubt. The conscientious, and therefore re- 
spectable scruples of his late majesty, proved an 
unexpected obstacle to its realization; and Mr. 
Pitt ,vent out of office. Whether this obsta ,le 
.. 
was the real motive of his retirelnent, or merely 
a pretence for withdrawing himself from ad- 
ministration, until a peace with France shquld 
be concluded, has been questioned: he himself 
always assigned the former n10tive; al}d some 
advocates of catholic en1ancipation have con- 
tended, that honour required of him not to return 
to office, till the royal consent to catholic eman- 
cipation should have been obtained. This \vould 
have been a magnificent proceeding: but would 
it have served the catholic cause ? Was it not 
more likely to serve it, that Mr. Pitt should 
return to power, and avail himself of all the 
means that his situation \vould then aflord, to 
remove the obstacle, and fulfil the expectation, 
which he must feel, he had raised, and which 
honour loudly called upen him to fulfil ? 
Both he and lord Lùndonderry appeared to 
consider the case in this light. With a view to 
facilitate their designs for catholic emancipation, 
the negotiations with the catholic prelates in 
Ireland, for a royal veto in the nomination of 
bishops were set on foot. The Reminiscent's 
Historical Memoirs * of the English catholics 
contain a full account of this proceeding. The 
negotiation appears to have been conducted on 
· Vol. iv. c. 86. 
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the part of lord Londonderry, in the most 
honourable manner; no menace ,vas used, no 
pronlise made: the prelates coolly, dispas- 
sionately, and for a considerable length of time, 
deliberated upon the veto ;-they unanimously 
acceded to it ;-when, at the end of ten years, 
a strong prejudice ,vas raised among the Irish 
catholics against it, the agent of the Irish pre- 
lates,-himself a prelate,-fully and with great 
ability, defended it; and, \vhen the Irish prelates 
afterwards retracted it, they did not assert any 
1"eligious objection to it, but rested their objec- 
tion to it on the sole ground of ine:l'pediency. In 
the mean time, their acquiescence in it had 
gained many friends to the cause :-is it there- 
fore to be \vondered that lord Londonderry 
persisted in requiring it? 
Had the subsequent clamour been foreseen, it 
ought not to have been suggested: as matters 
no\v stand, the Reminiscent most sincerely 
wishes that it had not been thought of. But, 
that the project of the veto originated in a sin- 
cere wish of Mr. Pitt and lord Londonderry, to 
effect catholic emancipation, 'lnd in their belief, 
that it would facilitate the success of the measure; 
and that, if it had been adopted, it would have 
proved no real grievance to the catholic body, 
appears to the Relniniscent perfectly clear. StiU, 
as many respectable persons object to it, and 
it is generally displeasing to the catholic body, 
both in England and in Ireland, the Reminiscent 
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'Sincerely wishes, that it may henceforth be 
abandoned altogether. 
In all the recent attempts for catholic eman- 
cipation, lord Londonderry shewed himself a 
real friend to their cause. It was impossible to 
converse with him upon the subject, or to see 
the interest which he took in the various debates 
upon it, ,vithout being convinced that his lord- 
ship had the most cordial wishes for its success, 
and that he thought it a measure which would 
materially serve the real interests of the en1pire, 
and do honour to his name. On the Wednesday 
before he died, he had a long conversation upon 
catholic concerns, with Dr. Poynter, the roman- 
c.atholic vicar apostolic for the London district, 
and expressed sentiments towards the catholic 
body, of consummate wisdom and liberality.- 
In one ,vord, the marquis of Londonderry com- 
ported himself on the late agitations of the 
catholic question, with kindness, frankness, and 
honour, like a gentleman, a stateslnan, and a 
true lover of his country. Among his numerous 
political ad versaries, there was not one who 
did not ample justice to this part of his conduct; 
and the catholics feel that his death has deprived 
them of a wise, a powerful, a warm, and an active 
friend. 


From his successor, the RIGHT HONOURABLE 
GEORGE CANNING, what is there just and rea- 
sonable, which the catholics may not exp,ect? 
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He understands their case, has splendid tal nts, 
has enlarged views; loves honourable fa e, 
and possesses one of the kindest minds the 
Reminiscent ever knew. Should he atchieve 
catholic emancipation, and thus conciliate the 
jarring interests of the empire, his name will 
sound throughout all Europe, and the reign of 
his royal lllaster will form an era, that millions 
in the present and 111illions in future ages will 
bless. 


Looking at ,vhat the RenÜniscent thinks the 
merit of his cause, he is surprised that its triunlph 
has been so long delayed: Looking at the diffi- 
culties \"hich seemed to overwhelm it, '\vhell it 
first engaged his attention, he admires its gra- 
dual but steady progress; he now flatters hiIn- 
self that the alternation of hope and disappoint- 
ment, in which he has existed during almost half 
a century, will cease; and that the third genera- 
tion of the Stourtons, the Petres, the Cliffords, 
and the Throckmortons, will \vitness the ulti- 
n1ate success of the councils and toils of their 
grandsireR, and their hun1ble hut indefatigable 
adjutant. 
'Vith these hopes, he consigned the Historical 
Memoirs to the press. 


After the ,vhole impression of them, except 
the appendix to the last volulne, was printed, 
several ilnportant document
 came into hiç; 
hands. 
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1. He ,vas favoured with the inspection of the 
ample collections of printed books and manu- 
scripts at Holkhauz, the magnificent seat of Mr. 
Coke :-they were made by the late earl of 
Leicester, the maternal uncle of Mr. Coke's 
father.-As a catalogue of the manuscript col- 
lection is preparing for publication, under the 
direction of Mr. Roscoe, the Reluiniscent wi}] 
not now notice it, except by stating generally, 
that all men of learning, particularly biblical 
scholars, and those wJ)O are engaged in the study 
of the history or antiquities of this country, will 
find it extremely interesting on account both 
-of the number and the value of the articles 
which it contains. Sic siti lætantul' lares,-the 
literary lares are never so well pleased, as \vhen 
they preside over a literary collection so exten- 
sive, made \vith so much skill, and communicatèd 
\vith so much liberality. 
In the printed collection, the \vriter found 
many works, which he wished he had seen be- 
f-ore he sent the Memoirs to the press. The 
manuscript collection contains several articles of 
great importance to the history of the period 
which is the subject of them. Four of these 
he will specify: --1. An immense collection 
of Reports 'lJzade to the See of Ronze, by her 
nuncios and other agents in different parts of 
Europe; several of these relate, directI y or 
indirectly, to the concerns of the British domi- 
nions :-Q. An10ng these is the Report of Si
''lloJ 
Gregorio Panzani, mentioned in the Historical 
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Men10irs *; it places the authenticity of that 
. 
document beyond controversy :-3. An histo- 
rical collection, "Dc Hæ7'csis Anglicanæ. iu- 
" trusione et IJ1"'ogres8ll, et de bello Catlzoiico, ad 
c' 01l111nl 16 4 t, in Hiberniâ cæpto, e.l
iJ1deqlle 
"per aiiquos onn08 goesto cOJ7lJllentarius," in 
7000 pages in folio. It \vas compiled by an 
Irish roman-catholic priest, from the papers of 
the nuncio Rinuccini, and, like Rusln,vorth's 
" HistQrical Collections," cOllsists of state papers 
and documents, introduced or connected by 
succinct narratives. It is mentioned by Carte; 
he praises the compiler for his impartiality: 
-1.. Rilluccini's OUJ}l Report of his l\TzlJ1Ciature. 
This is written in the Latin language, and 1\'lr. 
Coke has obligingly pern1itted an English trans- 
lation of it to be n1ade for the Ren1iniscent. It 
is of extren1C value to this important part of the 
Irish history. 
Holkhan1 abounds in paintings -and sculpture 
by the n10st celebrated masters. Ho,v little 
are these gencl.'ally known! This confirms 1\11". 
Gibbon'8 ren1ark, that, if her excellent lllonu.. 
l11ents of art ,vere, as is the case in most fOfPign 
countries, brought into her capital, England 
"\voulù be astonished at her o\vn treasures. 
2 Subsequently also to the itnpression of thp 
I-listorical Menloirs, the ReUlinisf'ent obtained 
from Denn1arI( some Í1nportant inforJnation relating 


"!I- 'Yo!. ii. p, 331. 
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to the unfortunate Jlary of Scotland and Earl 
Botlavell, her third husband. 
s. He has also obtained some important docu- 
ments respecting the History of Ireland during' 
the last half century: they will enable him, if 
he should feel so" disposed, to present to the 
public, a succinct history of a confederacy which 
no'\v engages their attention,-the Orang'e Asso- 
ciation. 
4. A transalpine traveller has also procured 
for him several valuable papers respecting certain 
recent Neg'ociations at ROJne, in which both tIle 
catholic clergy and the catholic laity of Great 
Britain are much interested. 
From these subsequent acquisitions, the Remi- 
niscent is willing to believe that he could frame' 
a volume both interesting and useful: but whether 
he \vill atten1pt it, what form it will receive, and 
at what time it will be presented to the public, is 
now uncertain. 


WhATEVER this additional volume may be, it 
will not be a necessar} appendage to the Histo- 
l'ical Memoirs, or be essentially connected with 
thenl. Such, therefore, as "the Historical Me- 
" moirs" now are, they have received their 
writer's last care"; in this state they now finally 
stand before the public, and wait their sentence. 
With Dr. Johnson * the Reminiscent can say, 


· In the adlnirable conclu3ion of his preÎace to his Dic- 
tionary. 
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H that he has lived, until, most of tb06e, ,vhom 
'" he could have ,vished to please, have sunk into 
oC' oblivion;" but, with Dr. Johnson he cannot say, 
'" that he disn1isses his ,york with frigid tran- 
" quillity, insensible alike of fear and hope:" he 
acknowledges his hope that his pages will be 
3pproved by the good, the informed, and the 
-candid: he owns that their censure ,vill afflict 
him, and that their approbation will be a source 
to him of high and abundant g,l"atification. 


.. 
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AP P EN DI X. 


NOTE I. referred to in page 214. 
EXTRACT from Letters, 'lVitlt which Doctor Parr has 
honoured tlze Rellzllliscellt :-On the high polish of 
, Virgil's diction-the Character of Archbishop Crall- 
nz.er-and Polenzic ltloikralioJl ill religious Disputes. 


, "AS to your o\vn book, I read the two first vo-- 
"lunles attentively. I was very mnch instructed by 
" them: I was, in general, pleased with their spirit; 
cc but, upon one point, you have dropped from your 
(C dignified eminence of liberalìty . You have been 
" pointedly acriluonious, and, in my judgment, have 
" been glaringly unjust to the memory of CRANMER. 
(C It \vas impossible for me not to contrast your elaborate 
(c. and most peremptory strictures upon hin1, )Vith the 
(C conciseness, which you preserved, when you spoke 
" of two well-known roman-catholics, who were his 
" contemporaries *. I do not mean to say that Cranmer 
"was faultless, or quite consistent. I have not seen 
" the human being,. who, under similar circumstances, 
14 would not sometimes have failed. I do not lay 
'I much stress upon self
preservation, when Cranmer 
"was in danger of his life from a capricious tyrant. 
C( Cranmer ought to have cared little about life 
" and death: but in yielding to the tyrant, he was 
"enabled to carryon that scheme of reformation, 
" which perhaps you regret, and in which I triumph.- 


. Gardiner and Bonner ;-the Reminiscent believes that thé first, 
was highly blameable, the second perfectly detestable, if one-h,alf- 
reported of them be true. 


Å A 3 
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#f I lately turned to Lillgard; and, upon the who.le, f 
" am much less dissatisfied with hin1 than \vith yonr- 
"self: so far as Crannler is conceFned; and ] quite 
" aO"ree \vith Lin g ard, that, after Wolsey had lost his 

 
" ascendancy over the 111ind of Harry, his passions 
" were nlOTe violent, and his crimes were nlore out- 
ce rageous. Mr. Butler, I read \vith distrust the Dlutual 
If' reproaches of romanists and protestants, as they are 
" called; and you D1ay be assured that,. in conversing 
"with English divines, I often resist their attackij 
f
 upon the church of Rome; even in events, \vhich 
"have long ago passed away.-There is mu
h to be 
., forgiven in all parties. And how could it be other- 
I' wise in such a state of things?" 



, I thank you for sending me the proposed TR.&NS- 
d POSITIOl( INVIRGIL-; and I am yet more convinced 
" of its propriety. It continues the invocations, which 
" are now strangely interrupted; and it is follo'wed, as. 
., it ought to be, by the preceptive. You are very right in 
., supposing that Virgil carried the Roman language to 
'I its fulles-t extent; and that, by going a little farther 
 
"he Dlight have gone' too far. That language would 
" not have eupplied him with sufficient variety for 
" epic composition, if he had confined hin1self to the 
" poetical language formed by his predecessors. Upon 
it this point, ,ve can judge very well by the fragments 
It of Elllliu,ç, and by the heroics of Catul/us; and yet 
" n1ore, by the ornaluental parts of Lucretius. Doubt- 
" less, thel'e are passages, which even the contempora- 
" rics of Virgil must have found somewhat dissimilar to 
" vernacular idiom. The ônly resource Virgil had was 
,. in Grecism. But here, we must distinguish: he, in 
- See antt, p. 212;- Two transpositions are there suggested by 
the Reminiscent. Dl'. Parr's observation in this place refers to the 
fl1:sç :-In 3 
ubsequent letter, he disappro\res the ,econd. 
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" nlore than a thousand places, takes his' D1atter from 
H Greek poets of various ages; and 1110re especially 
" fronl the HODleric poems. He had before him, the 
" poets of the Alexandrian school, and I have bad 
" occasion to observe to scholars, that, in the struc- 
" ture and cadence of his verse, he resembles the 
"writers of Alexandria, even l110re than the older 
" writers of the Odyssey and Iliad.- True. But pray 
" observe, that, \vhile he imitates the thoughts and 
"alnIost words of Greek poets, he does not adopt 
" any Greek idionls: He employs those idioms when,. 
" according to his o\vn taste, he could employ them 
" well; and I anI quite certain that, ,vhen the Æneid 
"came out, it \vas considered by his contel11pora- 
"ries as a learned poenl; and that, according to 
" their different tastes, the novelty of his Grecising 
"phraseolgy pleased or displeased. Moreover, he 
" indulged largely in the Iliatus, as did the Greeks.- 
" The peculiarities, to which I advert, appeared to 
" him, and appear to l11e, beauties. Now and then 
" they put a learner upon the stretch. But, the last 
" impression is always favourable. He has one pecu- 
" liar and transcendental excellence. In many of his 
" lines, and some even of his shorter sentence s, the 
(I words are plain and familiar; and yet, by the power 
" of synthesis, they are graceful to the imagination 
" and harmonious to the ear*. With this property of 
" the poems, I should connect another of high merit. 
(I You will find it in his transitions from elaborate and 
"grand language to a more familiar tone. Luckily 
" for us, we can compare Virgil with Lucan, Statius, 
" Valerius Flaccus, Silius ltalicus, and Claudian. Every 
" one of them, more or less, imitates Virgil: But 
II they seldom or never imitate him, ,vhen he stretches 
" his phraseology beyond the conlmon and ,veIl-known 
· Does not !\lilton often ùo the 
a.In{: ? 
A A 4 
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., structure of the Latin tonauc. Silius Itahcus fonned 
:::> 
" his very sentences and his rhythm on the model of 
" Virgil; but, even in Silins Italicus, \ve meet not ",ith 
u the qualities, which I anl no\v considering.- You are 
(t right in supposing, that Horace does not abound \vith 
" those seen1ing deviations from Latinity, or the soaring 
it above it, \vhich I ascribe to Virgil. I have studi.ed 
" the AE
.Ç and };tJJleEO"
 of Horace attentively, and I anl 
u charn1ed \vith thenl. But you must not forget that 
II even Horace no\v and then, deliberately and ín con- 
" forn1ity to the licentiousness of lyric poetry,.. had 
U recourse to Grecism. I give you two instances, 


- - - - - - - - - desine molIinn1: 
Tandem querelarum. 


,,' Again, 


. " U J.01' invicti J ovis esse nescis." 


" Assuredly, Horace felt that his own language ,vas 
" far, far, far inferior to the Greek, in the boldness 
U and variety of lyric diction; and under that impreS'- 
" sion he wrote his ode about Pindar, as a writer \vho 
U could not be equaUeù, and talks of the nova verba 
c-, rolling in dythiralnbics, and the lllllneri lege so/uti." 


" Let us turn to other an.1 \veightier matter
. The 
"lines in Juvenal are l1J.ost impressive*. But no 
" reader of history; no ohserver of human events; no 


.. The Reminiscent had respectfully asked Doctor Pan whethm 
the noble picture presented Ly J u venal, of unshaken constnncy 
undel' the severest trials, in the celebrated verses, 
- - - - Ambiguæ si quando vocabere testis, 
Incertæque rei,..........Phalaris licet imperet, ut sÌ
 
Falsus, 
t admoto dictet peljuria tauro ;- 
Summum credc nefàs animam præferre pu.dori
 
Et propter vitam, vivendi perdere causas. 


J ("VL1\..\.L 



ould Le justly :tpplitd to Cranmer? 
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II 8carchcr into the anecdotes of courts will venfure 
" to deny that they are applicable to men of all ages, 
"to ministers, and generals, and kings and ecclesi- 
U astics.-Do me the justice to remember that I an. 
" ticipated your remark about Cranmer, and stated 
" explicitly, that, amidst his arduous duties, life and 
"death \vere considerations quite un\vorthy, and at 
" the saIne time, I contended, that in many of his 
., c0111pliances, he \vas guided by another sense of 
" duty in promoting the great cause of the Ref o 11.11 a- 
"tiol1. Mr. Butler, it is quite impossible for you or 
" myself to suppose, that, ,vith such a rnonarch as 
" IIenry VII!., and in such a disturbed condition of 
" things, civil and ecclesiastical, hunlan wisdom and 
" hun1an virtue could in all cases have enabled any 
(I human being to preserve his innocence *. I adopted 
" 
Vlr. Lingard's just observation upon the advantage, 
" \vhich arose from the salubrious influence of Cardinal 
" \V olsey over the mind of Henry. But do you think 
" it possible that Wolsey did not now and then gain, 
" or preserve his ascendancy, by a con1pliance \vhich, 
"pro hac vice, no good man \vöuld approve? t If 
" I \vere to take do\vn my books, I could set in array 
" a host of nuncios, legates, prelates and doctors, \vho, 
" in obedience to the pope, and \vith a view either to 
" their own personal ad vantage, or the interests of 
" the church of Rome, committed faults and crimes:t. 
" He, that knoweth the deceitfulness of the heart, 
" will treasure up in his Inenlory, and familiarize to 


· Did not sir Thomas r.lore preserve his ilU1Ocence? 
t The Reminiscent thinks Carùinal ,,, olsey very blameable, and 
even criminal, in several of his actions, but not always so blameable, 
or so criminal, as some have represented him. 
! This, the Reminiscent has admitted in many parts of his works, 
particularly in his Hislorical .lllemoirs of the E1.glis/" Irish and 

coltis'l Catholics. 
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rt his conscience the language of J uvena.I. \Ve all of 
(I us need such aids. But there is abundant roonl for 
" impartiality, for candour, for large and correct vie\vs 
" of agents, and the circurnstances under \vhich they 
U act, before we pronounce a sentence of unqualified 
"condemnation up
n our fello,v creatures. Your 
U censures upon Crann1er \vere the result of delibera- 
"tion. They are accompanied by the strongest marks 
" of effort. They are expressed in language 1110st 
" aculeate and energetic. They are not \vithout the 
" aid of four italics. They are reinforced by some 
" concessions which follow them at no great distance. 
II Above all, dear sir, they lead; or as I should say, 
" compel an attentive reader to contrast yonr length- 
" ened and pointed charges against Cranmer, with the 
" studied conciseness of your statements about Gar- 
" diner and Bonner*." 


"The finest specin1en I know of :MODERA TION AN D 
It CHRISTIAN CHARITY IN POLEMICAL \VRITERS is 
" in the preface of Montagu, bishop of Norwich, to 
U his Apparatus ad Origines Ecc/esiasticas. Read it, 
" say I, to protestants and ron1anists. It is the 75th 
"paragraph. I do not take up my opinions from 
" modern pamphleteers. I have learned my lesson in 
"the schools of Bishop Andrews, Bishop 1rloreton, 
II Bishop Jeremy Tllylor, Dr. Barrow, Bishop Montagu, 
" and Isaac Casauboll, in his answer to Baronius; and 


· If a new edition of the Historical Þtlemoirs should be called for, 
the Reminiscent will reconsider, with all the attention due to what- 
ever falls from Dr. Parr, what is said in them of the unfortunate 
and wickedly-treated prelate. In the mean time, he wishes both 
the descendants of the prelate, and the members of the church, of 
which that prelate was a distinguished founder, to be ill possession 
{)f Dr. Parr's spirited, elegant, and amiable e1tenuatioll of what may 
be thought the vulnerable part of the prelate's charl\cter. 
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If I shall nlake a concession, which YOll will stare at 
u rrOlll a verbal critic, ,vhen I prefer 
Iontague to 
I' Casaubon. Let nIe not forget tlte answer oj" arch- 
I' bishop Laud to Fisher: Laud investigates,-Laud 
c, reasons,-Laud distinguishei3,-Laud reviles not, 
u and surely you and I Inust sympathize in holy in- 
f( dignation when we read, that, during the infamous 
., trial of Laud, his candour to an adversary \vas one 
"topic of accusation against him.-Our friend Mr. 
" Denman expresses a hope that you and I can effect 
"between the two churches, what was in vain at- 
" tempted by archbishop IVake, and some .doctors of 
" the Sorbonne, and Denman holds up the venerable 
" name of Bossuet. 'Vith a deep sense of reverence 
c, to the learning, talents and virtues of the English 
" and French prelates, I should consider thenl as men 
" the most unlikely to reconcile differences. Their 
" very sincerity and real and polen1Ïcal talents, \vere, 
" in a peculiar degree, obstacles to any scheme in 
C( which they ,vere engaged. I trust in God, that my 
H heart is undefiled by vulgar and virulent prejudices 
" against the church of Rome. But) et Iny wishes 
4C be what they may, I look upon the union of the 
" churches as morally impossible. Do not be angry 
"with me. I read \vith unfeigned sorro\v and un- 
" feigned assent, the acknowledgnlent of the pious 
" Jeremy Taylor, that the attempts of Grotius, Cas- 
" sander and others, for what Jeremy, in his learned 
" phraseology calls a s!Jllchretismlts, never will succeed.. 
" -With what attention, and oh! with what delight 
U have I read the Consultatio Cassandri, the Voturn pro 
" Pace Ecclesiasticâ, and the noble ,york of Grotius,. 
" in his Rivetialli A.pologetici Discussio. I differed often 
" in opinion, but I always harmonised in spirit ,vith 
"the Prafatio çf Cassander ad Cæsal'em. Cærolum V. 
U and the COlifessio Fidei Augustallæ. Had I been a 
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(, bishop, I should have quoted largely fionl the last- 
(( Inentioned book in the discussions about civil and 
" and ecclesiastical power. Yon will find these writings 
" in the 4th volume of the works of Grotius." 


Assuredly the reader \vill be obliged to the Remi- 
niscent for presenting to hinl the preceding valuable 
lines. 


, 
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NOTE II. referred to in page 252. 


The Inaugural Oration at La.lJillg ti,e First Stolle of the 
London Institution. 


My LORD MAYOR; 
My LORD CARRINGTON, 
President of the London Institution; 
And GENTLEMEN, 
EVERY person, \vho heard the eloquent and dignified 
address to the fight honourable the lord nlayor, on his 
placing the jirst stolle uf" tlte London Institution, Inust 
join nle in regretting that, to his lllany other atten- 
tions to this institution, his lordship does not add 
that of addressing you, on your return from the inte- 
resting cerelnony. This" the managers of the in
titu- 
tion have desired of me; and in obedience to their 
wishes, I no\v request your attention to a few words, 
which I shall offer to your consideration
 on the ad- 
vantages which science and commerce derive from each 
otl,er. But I beg leave to premise what I shall say 
upon it, by a short account of the formation of the 
institution, and the views of those with whom the 
design of it originated. 


I. 
,ABOUT ten years ago, sonle gentlemen of high 
rank in comnlerce, and distinguished by their enlarged 
and cultivated understandings, projected the institu- 
tion, on ,,-hose account you have this day been con- 
vened. Considering the lllercantile en1inence of their 
country; persuaded that, \vhatever increases the splen- 
dor, increases equally the strength and activity of 
con1111erce, and contenlplating the exalnple of almost 
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every other European nation, they thought it due to 
the dignity and glory of the elupire, that her com- 
Inercial metropolis should be graced by a litera,,!! and 
$cientffic institution, on a liberal and extensi ve plan: 
They judged that such an establishlnent would bring 
science alld cO'J1t'lllerce into contact, and that, by thei 
app,'oxÙnatioll, eac//- would dra'lo jorth and iJlvigorat
 
whatevel. t/Zere rniglzt be c!f latent energy or power in 
tIle other. 
Under this impression, they sublnitted their views 
to the consideration of their fellow citizens, and so- 
licited the co-operation ()f their munificence. The 
design was universally approved; and a subscription 
of about 70,000 I. in1n1ediately raised, within the walls 
of the city of London and her commercial environs. 
The portion of land \vhich has just been honoured 
with your presence, \vas purchased from the corpora.. 
tion of London, with a view of erecting upon it a 
building, suited to the purposes of the institution. 
I am authorised to add, that the gentlemen, who treated 
with the corporation for the purchase of it, speak, in 
high tenns, of the liberality of their proceedings. 
Presuming on this liberality, and addressing myself 
to it, may I, an unauthorisesl individual, intimate an 
bumble \vish-(but a \viEh generally .entertained),- 
that some arrangelnent Inay be lnade with the cor- 
}Joration of th e city of London, by which the Gresham 
lectures, shall be attached to the London Institution? 
and, in conformity to sir Thomas Gresham's \vise and 
beneficial intentions, thus made really and actively 
conducive to the general diffusion of science and 
literature. This lnust be the \vish of everyone, to 
whon1 these are dear; or who reverences the memory 
of the venerable founder of the lectures; or who feels 
the respect ahvays due to the ashes, which still speak, 
of the illustrious dead. 
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II. 
TH AT tIle 'Lillion of science and COJJlmel'Ce produces 
public and individual and happiness, and elevates, in 
the rank of nations, the countries that are blessed with 
thenI, would, if it required proof, be better shown by 
hi
tory than argU111ent. 
The spacious provinces, \vhich now compose the 
Ottonlan enI pire, were once the seat of science aud 
commerce. Then, they were dignified by wisdom and 
valour; and, for a long tinle, were the fairest portion 
of the christian world. Of their science and commerce 
they were deprived by their invaders; and, in conse- 
quence of it, sunk into a state of abject 11liséry, which 
110 tongue can adequately describe :-Large territories 
dispeopled, goodly cities Blade desolate; sumptuous 
buildings becorne ruins, glorious temples subverted 
or prostituted, true religion discountenanced and op- 
pressed, all nobility extinguished, violence and rapine 
exulting over all, and leaving no security, except 
to abject lllinds and unlooked on poverty:<<:. Such is 
the state of a country, \vhich hath lost her commerce 
and science. Would you behold a country in the full 
possession of ..then1? Contelnplate your own :-the 
number and magnificence of her cities, the high state 
of her agriculture, the activity of her n1anufactories, 
the easy intercourse between all parts of the nation; 
her grand foundations, both for learning and charity, 
the graceful dignity and conciliating ease of high life, 
the countless decencies of the n1Ìddle ranks, the cheer- 
ful industry of the lo\vest, the general veneration for 
the constitution, the general obedience to law, the 
general devotion to their country.-Such is England! 
If it be inquired by \vhat means she hath attained this 


II! See Sir George Sandys's Account of the Ottoman Empire. 
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11eight of glory and prosperity, J11uch, it 111Ust b
 
ans\vcl'ed, is owing to that happy union of science and 
COD1merce, for \vhich, in every part of her history, S11P 
has been en1Ïnently distinguished. 


.. 


III. 


No\v, science anù COffilnerce are naturally dependant: 
each assists the other, and each receives fr0111 the 
other, a liberal return. 
That tile c01JZ171ercial Sllccesses oj' a nation tend directly 
to prornote literature, tile scicnces, alld tlte arts, adnlits of 
no doubt. On this part of iny subject, I shaH do little 
Dlore than appeal to your own observations. J 
In the course of last SUlllmer, nlany of you have 
visited the scene of the n10st glorious and eventful 
battle that lllodern history has to record. I request 
thenl to recollect the long line of magnificent to\vns 
in Belgiunl, through which they passed, in their road 
to that tnenlorable spot, or on their return; the many 
public edifices of exquisite and costly architecture, 
which they observed in thenl, and the numberless 
paintings and \vorks in nlarble, gold, silver, iron, and 
bronze, \vith \"hich these abound.--I beg them to re- 
collect, that, during hvo hundred years, all these 
cities h
ve heen in a state of decline: they may 
then judge what they were in the day of their prospe- 
rity 
 Now, every thing which I have nlentioned, \va
 
raised or collected by the fostering hand of commerce. 
For, till the Ï111prudent conduct of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and the house of Austria, drove conllnerce to 
AUlsterdan1, the Netherlands \vere her favourite seat, 
and all these l1)OnUnlents of art and science o\ve their 
existence to the cO't:nmercial acquisitions and \vell- 
directed 111unificence of the burghers of Brl1ges, 
Ghent, Antwerp, Brux
Hes, and Louvaine. The archi- 
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tecture, painting, and sculpture, \vbich adorn the 
cities between tIle Alps and Middle Italy, equally o\ve 
their existence to the burghers of Lon1bardy. Had 
it 110t been for her commerce, Venice \vould never 
have had the school of painting, for which she is so 
illustrious. Had not the family of the l\Iedici, after- 
,yards allied to so many royal houses, and the parent 
of so many sovereign princes, been successful mer- . 
chants, half, perhaps, of the precious remains of an- 
tiquity, ,vhich we no\v possess, \vould not bave 
reached us. A single ship, freighted with spices, 
brought to Lorenzo di Medici, from the east and 
Greece, two hundred Inanuscl'ipts, eighty of them, of 
\vorks, 
t that time unkno\vl1 in Europe. N or should 
,ve forget the merchant kings, to 'whom, as the best 
managers of it for the public, the British Nation con- 
fides her East Indian commerce. It \vould be diffi- 
cult to point out a period, during \vhich, more 
valuable communications have been made to the 
learned world, than that \V hich has elapsed since the 
Institution for enquiring into the antiquities of the 
arts, sciences, and literature of Asia, was established 
in Bengal. Far be it from us, to deny or undervalue 
the obligations which learning and science owe to 
the monarchs of the earth, or to the ranks which iln- 
mediately approach them. To these, n1uch, very 
much, do learning and science owe: but, were they 
not themselves continually enri
hed by the com- 
mercial part of the community, scanty indeed would 
be their means of ren1unerating or encouraging the 
possessors of either. 


IV. 


On the other hand, science has ever heell ancillary to 
commerce. Not a step can con1merce safely take, 
B B 
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either in her 1ll0St sÏ111ple or her i110St conlplex opera- 
tions, unless the sciences of number and measure 
attend her. N or, should it be forgotten, that many 
even of those rules, 


"\Vhich boys can read and girls can understand,"-POPE. 


are the result of the 1110st IJrofound and labonous in- 
vestigation; and that the nlidnight lanlp has, over 
and over again, been lighted to the scientific men, by 
,vhom they were discovered. 
To navigation,-colnlnerce ahnost wholly o\ves her 
existence. From the felling of the tree to the launch 
of the ship, and fr0111 the launch of the ship to her 
arrival in port, every thing now appears to be reduced 
to rule; and the rules appear so sinlple in their theory, 
and so easy in their application, that they seem to be 
carried into effect by a kind of instinctive readiness 
and a process almost mechanical. But to form these 
rules, apparently so sÎlnple and so ea.sy, the Ininds of 
scientific men had been employed for ages, on the 
IllOst extensive and abstruse researches. It is literally 
true that, in the circles of art or science, there is 
scarcely one, \vhich has not been pressed into the 
service of the ship-builder or the n1al'iner. In those 
lines of trade or cOlnmerce, 'which are employed on 
the metallic productions, or in fOrIning or conlpound- 
ing colours, there scarcely is a process \vhich the 
\VOrknlan does not owe to chemistty; and \vhic h it 
did not cost the chemist the toil of years to" discover. 
\Vhen the drainer of a marsh uses his spiral punlp, 
he avails himself of a process, the discovery of \vhich 
\vas thought to do honour to one of the il10st re- 
nowned of the ancient mathematicians. 'Vhen the 
land-surveyor measures a field, he does it by rules 
laid down in ,a silla!l Greek volume, 'which appeared 
24 0 years before Christ. To conle to our o\vn country, 
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and nearer to our own time, the steam engine, now 
applied to so many useful purposes, and every day 
discovering new powers, was one of the inventions, 
\vhich, in the reign of Charles the first, employed the 
learned leisure of the IVlarquis of Worcester. To the 
divine mind of Sir Isaac N e\vton, we principally owe 
the quadrant, \vhich, \vith, Hadley's name, is now in 
the hands of every mariner. 
But, to prove the general utility of science to COill- 
D1erce, it is unnecessary to tra
el back to the antient 
history of other countries, or the former history of 
our own. At the instant I 
un speaking, science is 
advancing to\vards us \vith an invention, which, to 
the latest posterity, \vill prove incalculably beneficial 
to hnn1anity in general, and to COlun1erce in parti- 
cular. You have frequently read in your ne\vspapers 
of the horrid effects of the explosion of a. mine: a 
very recent newspaper has given an account of such 
a disaster. Now,-within these fev; \veeks, one of 
those men,-the h01nines cenlellal'ii, as they \vere called 
by Scaliger, \vho exist but once in a century, but 
who, \vhen they do exist, elevate dIe country in which 
they are born, and even the age in which they live, 
-our illustrious countryman, Sir Humphry Dåvy, 
has discovered a process, by \vhich this evil principle 
of nature is absolutely subdued, and all possibility 
of danger fronl it, altogether removed. 
A stronger proof of the utility of science cannot 
be required :-Perhaps, among those who frequent, 
or who may soon frequent, your library, or your 
chalnbers of experiment, there may be some, whose 
bosoms are pregnant \vith celestial fire, and \vho 
only \vant the facilities of acquiring knowledge, 
which these afford, to become, like that great man, 
leaders in science, and benefactors to humanity; but 
who, váthout these
 would live and die unknowing 


B B 2 
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and unkno\vn. \Vhat a satisfaction must it be to the 
friends of the London Institution to call forth the 
energies of such a man! 


v. 


.. 
THUS, in every age has science been subservient 
to comn1erce. IVhell the!) are separated, science loses 
almost all her utility; commerce, almost all her dignity. 
WI,en tlieg are 'United, each grows with the growth, 
each strengthens \vith the strength of the other, and 
their powers appear unlimited. They ascend the 
heavens, delve the depths of the earth, and fill every 
cliluate that encourages them \vith industry, energy, 
\vealth, honour and happiness.- To civilization, to 
virtue, to religion, they open every climate; they 
]and them on every shore; they spread them over 
every territory. 
These being the happy effects of their union, n1ust 
it not be the desire of all, \vho wish \vell to either,- 
of aU true and enlightened friends of their country, 
that every measure should be adopted, by which this 
union can be cen1ented and invigorated? Pern1Ít n1C 
to add, that should science ever be neglected by this 
country and encouraged by others, tbe con1111ercial 
part of the community would, in all probability, suffer 
1110st and soonest from the consequences. 
In a conversation, which a very inveterate and 
acute, and once a very po\verful enen1Y of England, 
held \vith a friend of n1Ïne at Elba, he spoke of her 
in terms of respect, and even admiration: but said,- 
" The term of the transcelldantal glory of England must 
"now approach near its end. Years ago, she took a 
U spring, and left the nations of the earth at a distanpe 
" héhind her; these \vill soon take their spring, and, 
" not having your burthens on commerce and hel' arts, 
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,c will pass you."-Valn be the augury! \Ve trust and 
feel it will. But, were there a ground for it, one 
po\verful means of defeating it \vould most assuredly 
be, to prolllote the union of science and commerce; 
to stimulate science to every exertion like]y to prove 
serviceable to the commercial energies of the com- 
munity; to furnish commerce with the means of 
affording to science and her followers every facility of 
research and experiment; to invite science \vithin 
your walls, and to establish, on a wise, and enlarged 
and a dignified l)lan,,-on a plan suited to the high 
character of a British 11lerchant,-such institutions as 
that, which the cerenlony of this day has placed under 
the protection of the city of London, 
nd her opulent, 
honourable, and discerning SOllS. 
That to deserve well of their country, is their earnest 
\vish, \ve all know; no\v, power or superfluous wealth 
is seldom so ,veIl eluployed, as in the encourage- 
ment of those, whose labours increase the kno\vleqge, 
refine the taste, or elevate the genius of their country- 
men; and those, \vho desire fair faIne, have no such 
certain means of attaining it, as connecting their 
nalnes \vith great literary institutions, and thus 
securing the gratitude of the artist and the scholar. 


Ð f) 3 
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NOTE III. referred to in p. 253. 

Il'. POl'son's Proble
 with its Solution, by the RenlÏnis-' 
cent's learned Friend,- Mr. Frend. 


1. J,y+zu = 444 
2. xz+yu = 180 
3. :ru+!Iz = 15 6 
4. x!Jzu = 5 18 4 
MuJtiply both sides of the 1st equation by xy, of the 
2d by xz, of the 3d by xu. Then of the 1 st by Zll, of 
the 
d by yu, of the 3d by yz. 
Thus, six quadratic equations will be produced; 
namely, 
III. xgl 2.+X'yZU = 444 x!J 
2 d . xi' %. + xY1.U = 180 xz 
3.. xu) %. + XYZll = 15 6 xu 
4 th . x!jZU +ZU) 2 =444 zu 
5 th . x!lZ'll +!iW 2. = 180 !Ju 
6 th _ xyzu+y;J" = 156 yz 
These six equations are aU of the same form, and each 
will have two roots, and they are solved in the saine 
manner, according to the usual rule, exemp1ified in 
the 2d equation; thus, 
xz1. + x!Jzu = 180 XZ 
.-.xz1. + 5184 = 180:rz 
:. 180xz-xz1. =5184- 
Substracting each side of this last equation from the 
sq uare of one half of 180 or of go. 
8100-180 xz + xz1.= 8100-5184 = 2916: 
but the square root of 8100 -180 XZ + xz1. IS 
go-:-xz, or J,"Z-go; 
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And the sfluaI e foot of 29 16 is 54- 
..... go - xz = 54 
or 90-54=36=:rz. 
And as .Tz-go=54, 
.1'Z=9 0 + 54 = 144- 
Therefore the t\VO values of xz are either 36 or 144. 
In the saIne manner the roots of the other fi ve equa- 
tions \vill be found; and the roots of the six equations 
will be as follows : 
Of the 1 st. 12 or 432 for xy 
2 d . 3 6 or 144 for ..TZ 
3 d . 48 or 108 for xu 
4 th . 432 or 12 for Zll 
5 th . 144 or 36 for '!Ill, 
6 th . 108 or 48 for '!Jz 
lIenee if x!J is 12 ZU is 43 2 
XZ IS 36 '!Iu IS 144 
Xlt IS 48 '!Jz is 108 
xy IS 12 ZU is 43
 
'!Ju is 144 xz is 3 6 
yz is 108 xu is 4 8 
x!J IS 12 Zit is 43 2 
!ILL IS 144 xz is 3 6 
xu IS 48 '!Jz is 108 


J'l/ IS 12 Zlt is 432 
:rz IS 3 6 Yll is 144 
yz'is 108 xu 18 4 8 
:ty is 43 2 ZU IS 12 
J:Z is 144 !Ill IS 3 6 
xu is 108 !lZ IS 4 8 
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xy is' 432 ZU IS 12 
yu IS 3 6 xz is 144 
!I % IS 4 8 xu IS 108 
x!/ is 432 ZU IS 12 
yu IS 36 xz IS 144 
Xlt is 108 '!JZ IS 4 8 


X!J is 432 Zlt IS 1 
 
X% IS 144 '!ill IS 3 6 
!Jz is 48 Xlt IS 108 
To find the value of X, !I, z, u, in each of the above 
cases, we say from the first, 
.1' = 
 = 3 6 = 48 
Y z u 
... 1 
 Z = 36'y and Z = 3!1 
12 U = 48'y and II = 4 .Y 
36u=48z and z -3 1l 
4 
Hence, zu = 12 g1. = 432- 
... yZ = 3 6 
... Y = 6 
.-.Z=3y:=lB 
u=4Y=
4 
andx=12=2 
y 


In the same nlanner, froD1 the other 8ets of three 
equations, we find the values of x, y, z, u, in each, 
,vhence the nUlnbers are found to be as follows; 
x = 2, 3 18 3 6 
Y = 6 4 24 1 2 
Z = 18 12 2 -4 
tt = 24 3 6 6 3 
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The above gives all the numbers that can be applied 
to solve the problem, bul it remains to show in how 
many different ways these l1unlbers may be applied; for 
each number may be applied in its turn for x!J Z u, pro- 
ducing corresponding values for the other terms; and the 
number of variations will be seen by the following 
columns: 


x= 2 2 6 6 3 3 4 4 
!I= 6 6 2- 2 4 4 3 3 
z= 18 24 18 24 12 3 6 3 6 12 
'll = 24 18 
4 18 3 6 12 12 3 6 
.1
 = t 2 12 
6 3 6 18 18 24 24 
!I = 3 6 3 6 12 12 24 24 18 18 
Z = 3 4 3 4 2 6 2 6 
It= 4 3 4 3 6 2 6 2 
Hence there are 
Üxteen differcnt sets of nunlùers \vhich 
answer th
 problenl. 
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N GTE I V 
 referred to in page 331. 


COll1'Se of Study of Modern Flistory. 
A FULL knowledge of the history of France and of 
the principal events in the history of the Continent,- 
I. Fronl the destruction of the Roman empire till the 
reformation ;-11. Fron1 the refonnation, till the reign 
of Louis the fourteenth; and - III. From his reign 
till the présent tinle ;-may be obtained by perusing 
tbe following works; all of \vhich are interesting 
and instructive, and \vritten \vith great elegance. 


1. 


" L' Histoire de Charlemagne, h!J !tl. Gaillard," 
4 vols. 8vo. * conducts the reader fron} the beginning 
of the French history, till the house of Capet. 
The next event of importance in the history of 
France, is the repeated wars bet\veen her and Eng- 
land. The history of them is found in Hume, and 
all other writers of the general history of England; 
but it is told, in a more agreeable manner by Father 
d'Orleans, in the second and third volumes of his 
" Histoire des Révolutions d' Angleterre," 4 vols. 8vo.t 
While these wars were at their height, the Crusades 
began; an interesting history of them is to be found in 
the two first volUlnes of the " Histoire des Chevaliers 
"de Maltke, by the Abbé de Verlot," t 5 vols. 8vo. 
and the" Esprit de C'þ'oisades," 4 vols. 8vo. 


"* In Hookhaln's Catalogue, 
No. 14,529. 


t lb. ]4,935, 
1 lb. 14,595. 
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These are fonowed by the French invasion of Italy, 
excellently related by the Abbé de Bos, in his Ie His. 
el toire de fa Liglle de Cambrai," 3 vols. 4to. * 
Here it may be proper to rest; and to take a short 
Tie\v of the general state of France and Italy during 
the middle ages. This is given in three very interest- 
ing works, Mr. Berington's " Lives of Heloisa and 
" Abelard," t in t\VO thin quarto volumes ;-" La 
e, Corÿuration de Rienzi, by Father Ce'l'feau, a jesuit,'
 
in 1 vol. 8vo. t and the " ]}lé,noi'l'es pour servir à la 
ee Vie de Pétrarque, by the Abbé de la Sade," 4 vols.4to. 
 


II. 


Mr. Berington's "History of Literature during the 
" :ðliddle Ages," presents the best account in print of 
that impoltant subject II; and l\lr. Roscoe's II " Lives 
"of Leo the tenth and Lorenzo di IJ[edic; ," contain 
an interesting account of the revival of literature. 
In reference to this period e, Cardinal de Retz's Con- 
" jJ1,ration de Fiésque," 
 should also be read. 
After which, " L' Esprit de la Ligue," 3 vols. 8vo. t:* 
than \vhich the continent has not produced a better 
history, and the" Intrigues du Cabinet, h!J ]}[. d'An- 
" quétil," 4 vols. 8vo. tt should be perused. Those, 
whom quartos do not frighten, will be delighted in 
the highest degree by the thirteentb, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth volumes of U Father Daniel's HistoÌ1'e de 


· This is not in Hookham's 
Catalogue, and i
 rar
. 
t In Hookham's Catalogue 
48. 
t lb. 13,Bï3. 

 lb. 462. 


II Hookham has this \Vork, 
but it is not in his Catalogue. 
11 In Hookham's Catalogue, 
15,6 3 9, after the 
lellloir
. 
.. lb. 14,262. 
tt lb. 15,14 8 . 
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rc Fl'unce; ,,* they contain the life of Louis the tlilr- 
teenth, by Father Griffét; a most interesting history 
of a most interesting reign. 
Here the eyes should be again turned on the adja- 
cent state of the continent, and " Vertot's Histoil'e de 
" la Révolution de Portugal," t and his" Histoire de 
" la Révolutioll de Suède," t each of them contained 
in one vol. 8vo., should be read: and here, perhaps, 
" Mr. Butler's ll,evolutiolls of the German Empire,"
 
may be usefully perused. 


III. 


The "
Iémoi'l'es du Cardi llal Retz," II 6 vols. 8vo. 
which give an account of the troubles in the early part 
of Louis the fourteenth's reign, are universally read; 
the principal events of that time are to be found in the 
" Intrigues du Cabinet," already mentioned. After 
which, the two following works,-" Voltaire's Siècle 
"de LOllis qllatorze, ** 2 vols. 8vo. and the "Abbé 
" d' Anquétil's Louis qllatorze et sa Cour," tt bring us 
to the present time. It only renlains to n1ention, the 
bible of, French p01iticians, " Histoire du Traité de 
" JVestpltalie," 6 vols. 8vo. by Father Bougeallt. It 
contains an aCCÙUl1l equa] y interesting and instruc- 
tive, of the \var of thirty years; and all the political 
negotiations of France, from the league to the l)eace 
of Westphalia. 


· Not in Hookham':> Cata- 
logue. 
t In Hookham's Catalogue, 
1
,851. 
t These are not ill Hook- 
hf\lIl's Catalogue
 but are easilJ 
procured. 


9 At I-Iookham's, but not in 
his Catalogue. ... 
II In Hookham's Catalogue, 
15, 68 9. 
.. lb. 16,405, 
tt lb. 15,3 8 t 
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If the reader is alanned at Mr. Roscoe's quartos, 
he \vill find the substance of them very agreeably 
told by Varillas in his "Anecdotes de Flol'ence.". 
As a most interesting historical novel, for it deserves 
no better n
me, -I beg leave to recommend the 
"Cotÿuration contre Venice of the Abbé de St. 
" Real." t 


-It In Hookham's Catalogue, 
13,216. 


t In Hookham's Catalogue, 
16,30 0 . 


THE END, 


. 



, 


Luke Han!arð & Son!!, 
llE:"J.r Lincoln's-Inn }'ield
J London. 
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